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HE subject of penalties for undue detention of books may be 
regarded from various points of view. The librarian, it 
must be admitted, is prone to consider the receipts from 

this source as a welcome addition to the library’s income. It 
assists him to eke out the expenditure of the restricted rate, and 
few library authorities are able to do without this additional 
income, even if they desire to do so. Where other penalties 
are inflicted it will usually be found that the rate limit of those 
libraries has been removed ; however, it has been whispered that 
even in some of the libraries where the experiment has been tried 
the authorities are considering the policy of reverting to the old 
system. 

The principle of fining has been regarded by some as compen- 
sation for the restricted use of the book to the community, and 
not asapenalty. That is to say, while a particular book is detained 
beyond the period allowed another book is circulated in its place, 
and it will be seen that if any single book were detained successively 
by several borrowers another copy would have to be obtained 
if the average number of borrowers (who would otherwise have 
taken it out) are to be accommodated. Therefore, more funds 
would be required ; and although it is impossible to keep such 
records and to apply the proceeds from fines to the purchase of 
those books, fines for detention do enable committees to add to 
the stock, and thus put a greater number of books in circulation 
to cope with inconvenience caused by delinquent borrowers. 

Others esteem fines an adjustment of the penalty to the offence ; 
whilst the idea of fines as a penalty is held by some to be essentially 
erroneous, affirming that it has for its basis the presumption 
that the detention of the book was wilful, whereas it was in all 
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probability due to carelessness and forgetfulness. This view, 
however, we may observe, is a very lenient one, as will be more 
evident when considering fines from the borrower’s point of view. 

The well-to-do borrowerregards the fine as a fee for anextension 
of the time limit, as a privilege that may be purchased, or a sum 
extorted to overlook the breach of an unimportant rule. That the 
system operates unequally is seen at a glance, for the poorer bor- 
rower justly deems the fine a penalty, and one is led to hope that 
he does not incur the expense very often. The deterrent effect 
of the fine among the wealthier class is almost negligible. 
It is the boast of librarians and committees that they control 
the ‘‘ people’s universities,” and it is avowedly the poorer class 
whom they wish to reach and to educate, to introduce to the ever- 
extending roll of the famous, whose great thoughts the masses 
are thus enabled to share; but this class, who often have so 
litt'e leisure for study and recreation, suffers most from 
the irritation of the time limit, and in some cases lose for some 
time the right to borrow books. It is inexcusable for the 
“idle rich ”’ to incur fines, for besides having the necessary leisure 
to read, they have more time to attend to renewals, but it 1s not so 
with many of our poorer borrowers; their reading is usually 
restricted to evenings, and renewals to odd times, such as dinner 
hours. So that, although the fining system we have always 
with us, many would plead for a not too rigorous and officious 
enforcement in cases where more good would accrue by a little 
leniency. Sometimes the suspension of a ticket might act as a 
deterrent and be preferable. It would, admittedly, be putting too 
g sat a responsibility upon an assistant-in-charge, but if those 
pevple who look upon fines as a fee for extension could occasionally 
have their tickets suspended they would learn to regard a library 
less selfishly, and the rules as having been framed to be obeyed 
and complied with. Some penalty of course is generally necessary, 
as books might not be returned at all if it were otherwise, but a 
system allowing the use of a little discretion on the part of the 
assistant-in-charge might not be without its advantages, although 
perhaps a method which in the majority of cases would be impossible. 
Fines cause friction between staff and borrowers ; children who 
incur fines often are compelled to go to their parents for the money 
to pay them, and if this occurs too frequently they are forbidden 
to use the libraries. In this way are lost those whom by means 
of lectures, story hours, &c., we seek to interest in literature and 
books. 

In most libraries of America a maximum is fixed above which 
fines cannot accumulate, which is a very reasonable rule, as the 
greater the amount to be paid, the greater the likelihood of the 
book not being returned. But in some libraries the cost of the 
book is reckoned as the maximum, and this is not a system of 
equal] chances, as will be seen if a borrower forgot to return, say, 
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Amundsen’s North Pole and a volume of the Home University 
Library. Another method is the cancelling of all records of fines 
after a certain period of suspension. In this the borrower himself, 
as far as means allow, chooses his penalty. If he is unable to pay 
a fine his ticket is suspended until the expiration of that period, 
when he is free to use the tickets and make a new start with all 
fine records destroyed. When such a system is used the idea of 
clipping the amount of the fine with dates, and other necessary 
particulars, on to the borrower's form is of great service. Should 
payment be refused and the ticket suspended, the borrower is 
not able to escape payment or suspension by turning up with a new 
form, as when this is being inserted in the file of application forms, 
the duplicate would be detected as well as the note relating to 
the fines previously incurred. 

It is sometimes considered advisable to allocate the receipts 
from fines to a specified purpose, such as the provision of new books, 
or a new class of books. It is affirmed that the borrowers pay more 
cheerfully, but in some of the American libraries this is not possible, 
as the authorities are not always allowed to dispose of these receipts 
as they choose. One feature of notice, however, on the other side 
of the Atlantic, is the pretty general use of a variety of time limits 
for books of different classes—a feature that might well be copied 
by more English institutions. A novel, say, has a time limit 
of seven days, a biography fourteen days, a scientific treatise 
twenty-one, &c., and these are all available for extension if not 
required by other borrowers. The label is, of course, dated with 
the date on which the book should be returned—a method as 
useful as it is simple, and one which prevents many arguments 
with borrowers. 

In the foregoing observations an attempt has been made to 
enumerate some of the advantages of and objections to the fining 
system, and owing to differing circumstances and opinions some 
points will necessarily incite criticism, but discussion or intelligent 
criticism is always productive of good. 

The practical side of the question and the methods in use 
for checking receipts vary very considerably. In considering 
the methods in use for this purpose the humane standpoint will 
necessarily have to be overlooked, for in some libraries one has to 
account for every penny receivable, whether by instructions of 
librarians and committees or the town’s accountants. Large 
sums are expended on the necessary registers to make sure that a 
penny is not dropped without the modern equivalent to the Biblical 
story of the ten pieces of silver being proceeded with. 

Speaking generally, there are two main systems of fine receipts 
viz., (a) the numbered printed receipts, and (}) the receipts with 
blank spaces for particulars, of which a carbon copy is kept. Of 
course, much depends on whether the library is under the L.G.B. 
audit ; if not, the roll or counterfoil system is usually deemed all 
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that is necessary. It may, however, be laid down as an axiom 
that whatever system may be devised it is absolutely impossible 
to check the fines receivable. 

The roll of tickets progressively numbered in sets of 1d. and 
3d., or the excellent system of counterfoils, seem to be all that are 
necessary where efficiency and economy are considerations. When 
the second of these two qualifications is not a consideration, a 
simple carbon method may be deemed preferable. There is a 
rather effective use of the roll of tickets in connection with card 
charging systems. When the cards representing books which 
have not been returned at the expiration of the time limit are 
“moved up,” a fine receipt is torn off and placed in the pocket 
with each book card ; when the book is returned, and the fine paid, 
the fine receipt is handed to the borrower. If, however, a borrower 
is unable to pay at the time a note is made on the back of the 
receipt to that effect, and the receipt is placed in the till with the 
cash ; if a book has not been returned when the 2d. fine is due, 
the 1d. receipt is put in with the cash with a note such as this: 
“ 2d.—See Receipt No. _,”and 2d. receipt inserted in its place. 
This is given to the borrower if the book is returned within the 
2d. limit. In this way some sort of check is kept on the fines 
recewable, but of course a dishonest assistant could make false 
statements on the backs of the receipts. 

With regard to the counterfoil system, the following is a 
description of a method which combines at least three qualifica- 
tions, viz., simplicity, rapidity and economy, and is a check on 
the money actually received, but not on the amounts receivable. 
Two books of distinctive colours are kept, one for 1d. receipts 
and one for 3d. receipts. On each page, divided by perforations, 
are 24 receipts with a counterfoil. The first page is numbered 
I to 24, thus :— 








| 19 13 7 I 

20 14 8 2 
eoncianepieill —_ a ——ee 

| 21 15 9 3 

22 16 10 4 

23 17 II 5 

I-24 | 24 18 12 6 








Example of counterfoil system (reduced) 
Each book contains 5,000 receipts, progressively numbered, and 
costs about 12s. 6d. Reckoning up each night is a very simple 
process if, on the receipt of the books from the printers, they were 
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thoroughly collated. In regard to the preceding methods it has 
been argued that there is nothing to prevent an assistant giving 
the receipt twice if it were left on the counter, or elsewhere, by 
the borrower, but the same objection may be lodged against the 
usual carbon system. In the latter case it would amount to this, 
that where the fines receivable are recorded in a register the space 
for the number of the fine receipt (when any particular overdue 
book had been returned), would just remain blank, and it would 
be impossible to say who had failed to give the receipt, or whether 
the borrower had refused to pay, or if the book had been wrongly 
issued, or the ror other things that will occur to the assistant with 
any experience of the charging desk, so that on that point at least 
the assertion cuts both ways. 

Some of the carbon systems advocated and actually in use 
in small libraries are an absolute impossibility in a medium-size 
or large library. For instance, in the following system the par- 
ticulars required are: borrower's no., amount of fine, name of 
book (or number), date, signature. Few assistants would care to 
keep a long queue of borrowers waiting for every 1d. fine received 
while this formidable-looking document was made out. It has, 
however, one merit, viz., that a receipt could not very well be 
used twice, and therefore to this method the remarks in the pre- 
ceding paragraph do not apply. 

There are eight receipts to a page, and 1,000 in a book, 
10}” x 6?”, numbered in top right hand corner. To make things 
a little more elaborate a register giving a list of borrowers who owe 
fines (as in the following scheme) might be added, and when these 
fines are paid, checked off from this carbon copy. 
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Various systems have been used to meet auditors’ wishes. 
Registers recording the fines receivable have been devised, but 
in most cases they prove to be cumbrous without serving any useful 





purpose. 
pute | Amount | nook no. [Bormuwer’s i, Fine... |  Remazts 
B Riciccdt Mate Peed susncscs Met 
1/11/13 id. £2,272 | 3,013 cleared up 
do. do. 12,274 | 10,513 800 query. 
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Example of ledger 
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but try to imagine the time expended in filling in the fine receipt 
numbers and remarks from the carbon copy or counterfoil of the 
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in a library with a small daily issue—at the 
Another system which is illustrative of those 


officials is the following : 
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Example of Fines Register actually used (reduced). 
(54., 74., gd. columns include cost of postage for reminders.) 
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It will be seen that in this perpetration the whole of the overdue 
books have to be noted every day, and in addition to the Fines 
Register a carbon copy receipt book, with 10 receipts on a page, is 
used, each receipt necessitating the following written particulars : 
book number, amount of fine, date, initials. The laborious task 
of placing the receipt number opposite the number of the book in 
the register is only minimized by placing on the pocket (holding 
the borrower’s and book cards) the page of the register in which 
the fine is entered. Here it may be advisable to strongly protest 
against schemes devised by officials not under the control of the 
Library Committee. 

Some years ago, in the Municipal Journal in Competition 
No. 58, was printed a prize essay on “ Six of the most important 
features to be borne in mind by a municipal official relating to 
the expenditure and receipts of a free library, together with a 
suggested system of checking, &c.’’ The successful competitor 
advised a carbon receipt book for fines giving amongst other 
information the borrower’s number and the book number. This 
was apparently supposed to be an ideal check as it was marked 
(a)—the first of the “‘ Six most important features.’’ No register 
recording fines receivable was suggested, but this official recom- 
mended that ‘‘ when verifying these receipts test cases should be 
made to see that the correct amount has been received, by com- 
paring the date of issue of the book in question (by means of the 
indicator slip filled in by the borrower at the time of issue), with 
the date on which the fine was paid (this being taken as the day 
upon which the book was returned).”” If fines were always paid 
on the day upon which the book was returned what a lot of trouble 
would be saved the assistants! How would this official manage 
with an open-access card charging system, where, if the book 
were out, the book card would have to be searched for through each 
day’s issue before the item could be verified? Or, where book 
cards are kept in pockets in the books? In the former case 
if there were a dishonest assistant he could easily withdraw the 
book card for any wrong entry. On recognizing that those “ test 
cases ’’ would have no value, no doubt the Committee would be 
approached and requested to spend a few hundreds in changing 
from open access to indicator, so that if any assistant should be 
so dishonest as to allow a poor child to escape payment of a fine 
due he might be detected, and the officer earn an increase of salary 
for his smartness. But the “ tit-bit’’ of the prize essay is the 
following :—‘* Note: Notices should be prominently displayed 
in the library, requesting all persons who pay a fine to see that an 
official receipt is obtained by them.” There is no reason, as far 
as can be discovered, to believe that library assistants are less 
honest than, say, beach-chairmen, so that if the author of the 
suggestion should ever be appointed to a seaside resort we confi- 
dently anticipate that such a notice will be carried by the men 
who collect the money for the use of the beach chairs ! 
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In conclusion it is scarcely necessary to add that no system 
seems to have been devised which will give a satisfactory answer 
to the following two points :— 

(a) If a register for recording fines receivable is used, and a 
book has been returned on which a fine should have 
been received but no receipt was made out, and it 
was, therefore, not checked off by writing in the fine 
receipt number—Who was responsible for receiving 
the fine ? 

(6) If such remarks are made in ledger as: “‘ Borrower 
disputes fine ’’; ‘ Pay next time,” &c.—How can 
they be proved genuine ? 

Until a system can cover these and the other points previously 
enumerated nothing is gained by forsaking the old roll receipts, 
the counterfoil system, or a carbon book which involves a minimum 
amount of writing. No good can be derived from the various 
elaborate systems, which only tend to encumber the assistant 
at the charging desk, and to give him less time to attend to a more 
important part of his routine work—the requirements of borrowers. 


o< 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


0 Oo oO 


DEAR ZENODOTUS : 
OXFORD. 

Ihe Oxford Conference ought to be one of the best. One can 
visit Oxford many times without being bored. With numerous 
rich libraries it is a particularly fitting place for a meeting of 
bookmen. The last Cambridge mecting was a pleasant affair 
in nearly every respect except that the weather was cold (like 
the annual dinner) and rainy. Some attraction, which adds to 
our store of pleasant memories, is special to each Conference ; but 
at Exeter we spent the most charming time in recent years. Un- 
broken Indian summer, a good old English city, a warm welcome, 
an interesting and varied programme of papers, perfect local 
organisation, and excellent country hotels, all helped us to enjoy 
a grand week. What could have been more perfect than the 
garden party under the shadow of the Cathedral? or the drive 
to Mamhead, and the view over the valley, the details of it so 
wonderfully softened by the transparent blue haze of summer 
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weather ? or the delightful expeditions on the Dart, in Plymouth, 
and in Torquay, prettiest of all south coast towns? I don’t 
think the meetings at Exeter were well attended, were they, 
Zenodotus? I ask you, because you are so fond of doing your 
duty. Some members did the Cathedral and the churches (there 
are plenty of them) ; others wandered in the country environment 
of the city; while a few parties went down the canal and ate 
whitebait tea at a place with a name I have forgotten. We all 
brought back from Exeter memories good to live with and renewed 
health, and, our official reports notwithstanding, we never bring 
anything else back worth having. May Oxford be like Exeter. 


NO PHILISTINISM AT OXFORD. 


So much has been written about Oxford that I should not 
like to name the man who has described it perfectly. Some 
authors are too sentimental; others too high falutin’. But I 
remember with gratitude Matthew Arnold’s words: “ Beautiful 
city ! so venerable, so lovely, so unravaged by the fierce intellectual 
life of our century, so serene ! 

‘ These are our young barbarians, all at play!’ 

And yet, steeped in sentiment as she lies, spreading her gardens 
to the moonlight, and whispering from her towers the last 
enchantments of the Middle Age, who will deny that Oxford, 
by her ineffable charm, keeps ever calling us nearer to the true 
goal of all of us, to the ideal, to perfection,—to beauty, in a word, 
which is only truth seen from another side ?—nearer, perhaps, 
than all the science of Tiibingen. Adorable dreamer, whose 
heart has been so romantic ! who hast given thyself so prodigally, 
given thyself to sides and to heroes not mine, only never to the 
Philistines! home of lost causes, and forsaken beliefs, and 
unpopular names, and impossible loyalties! what example 
could ever so inspire us to keep down the Philistine in ourselves, 
what teacher could ever so save us from that bondage to which 
we are all prone.’’ I hope Oxford will keep down the Philistine 
in the L.A. Let us have light upon our affairs and our work ; 
may we be saved from the worker with children . . poor 
things . . . from the bibliographers droning on and on and on ; 
from drummers, selling their wares with over-courteous friendliness ; 
from more speeches on that Bill which has been hammered so very 
thin since 1g: :1, when it was introduced ; from the forceful American, 
with his personal experiences, his look backwards over twenty-five 
years, and his cry that now is the appointed hour, now is the time 
to get there .. . old country ... 


DEAD RESOLUTIONS. 


You have often chaffed me for my queer taste in amusements, 
especially for my habit, almost unknown among librarians, of 
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reading back numbers of library journals. But my reward is 
often greater than you imagine. Lately I have been reading 
the reports of past annual meetings. They amuse me. You 
burn with the fire of speakers whose words are now interred in a 
ten-year-old journal. Buried, too, are their intentions. Have 
you realised, Zenodotus, that if the Council does not like a resolu- 
tion passed at the Annual Meeting it is not heard of again? When 
a resolution is unwelcome then some astute councillor induces 
the Annual Meeting to refer the question to the Council, “ who will 
give it every consideration.’”” The Annual Meeting courteously 
agrees, and so decrees the resolution’s premature death. 


INTERRED AT PLYMOUTH. 


Remember the fate of some past resolutions. At Plymouth 
Mr. J. Y. W. Macalister moved successfully that “ in the opinion 
of this meeting it is extremely desirable that at future elections 
of the Council three London members and five country members 
should retire, and be ineligible for re-election for twelve months ; 
and that in the best interests of the Association the Council be 
and is hereby urged to carry this reform into effect.’’ His speech 
was one of the most brilliant I have ever heard at an L.A. meeting. 
Mr. Jast was almost as effective. ‘‘ The whole point of the motion,” 
he said, ‘‘ was that it would take away the necessity which seemed 
to lie upon members of voting for old members year after year, 
and it would do this in a perfectly unexceptionable way. A large 
proportion of the members simply attended the annual meetings, 
and were not librarians and had no definite technical interest in 
the Association, but were simply in sympathy with its objects. 
Consequently they had the votes of all those least interested 
members of the Association cast broadly and automatically for 
the men already in office. . . The motion . . . arranged 
for the infusion of new blood into the Council.’’ Most excellent, 
Mr. Jast !—never have you spoken with such conviction and so 
convincingly. The motion was carried,—how was it possible to 
resist a brace of speakers so eloquent as Messrs. Macalister and 
Jast ?—but the severity of the battle cost us some prominent 
members. Alas! in vain . . . Mr. Macalister is a Vice- 
President of the Association, and Mr. Jast is its Honorary Secretary 
° the sulkers have come out of their tents . . . but the 
resolution is forgotten 


INTERRED AT CAMBRIDGE. 


At Cambridge the Annual Meeting resolved “ that in future 
the papers published in the Library Association Record be printed 
in the same number as the Official Record of Proceedings in which 
they are discussed, thus bringing together in one part the complete 
record of the proceedings “of the Annual Meeting, instead of 
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spreading it over a number of months as at present.” It was 
further agreed that the “‘ general question” be referred to the 
Council. That ended the matter. For my own part I am glad 
that the resolution was not carried into effect. Nevertheless the 
Annual Meeting seems to have been in favour of it, and it was the 
duty of the Council to carry it out or to report to the next Annual 
Meeting why it had not been carried out. The Council took neither 
course : it either disobeyed the Annual Meeting, or, if it obeyed, 
it was discourteous in neglecting to report. In future the Annual 
Meeting will be wise if it disregards any hint to refer a matter to 
the Council. 


ANOTHER CAMBRIDGE BEREAVEMENT. 

Do you remember Mr. Ballinger’s paper on “‘ Library Politics 
at Cambridge? And Alderman Abbott’s oration, aflame with 
missionary ardour, in opening the discussion? ‘‘ No forward 
movement was being made with the library cause,” thundered 
the Alderman. We must press onward, ever onward. We must. 
We did. We passed a resolution with the utmost enthusiasm. 
Here it is: “ That this meeting of the L.A. approves generally 
of the policy set forth in the paper on ‘ Library Politics ’ submitted 
by Mr. john Ballinger, and, with a view to securing the co-operation 
of those engaged and interested in the work of the public libraries 
and education, requests the Council to arrange between this and 
the next Annual Meeting, three Quarterly Meetings, to be held in 
such different towns as shall be considered convenient centres for 
the purpose, and that all Library and Education Committees within 
the area shall be invited to send representatives to these Quarterly 
Meetings." Tremendous, wasn’t it? The idea was to carry on a 
fierce crusade against the enemies of our libraries, and to show the 
ignorant what we could do, if we had the money. I have a dim 
recollection of the members standing upon their seats and waving 
their hats when the motion was declared carried, but a friend 
sitting beside me told me I had been asleep and must have been 
dreaming. Well, Mr. Ballinger, where is all your fine scheme 
now ?—and your resolution, Alderman ? 


” 


INTERRED AT GLASGOW. 


At Glasgow, where the Annual Meeting was memorable in 
every way, Mr. Tedder moved that “ not iess than three of the 
London Councillors, and five of the Country Councillors, shall be 
non-librarians.”’ Here, again, is a proposal I do not like. Mr. 
Tedder was on the point of carrying it, when the Annual Meeting 
was requested to refer the question to the Council, and courteously 
did so. What happened afterwards? I know only that Mr. 
Tedder’s suggestion was declined. At the same meeting Mr. 
Jast’s proposal to pay the railway expenses of Councillors attending 
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certain Councils was defeated. But such expenses ave paid now 
, another instance that the way to success lies through 
defeat. 


GRIEFS AS SPORTS AND RESOLUTIONS MOCKED. 


Now, what is the moral to be drawn from the experience 
of the past? An extremist would say that we ought to cease 
holding annual conferences. I cannot agree: these conferences 
are very pleasant holidays. But I am convinced we ought to 
have no more annual business meetings, for several good reasons. 
They are pure waste of time. We can discuss the report of 
the Council, but cannot alter it, for it is merely a record of things 
done, and what is done ts done. We can pass resolutions, as 
many of them as we like, but, as you see, nothing happens when we 
do. The business meeting, then, is merely a tiresome, useless 
feature of a conference usually otherwise pleasant enough. But 
this meeting is also a nuisance and a hindrance to the Council. 
Just imagine how the Council, comprising our picked business 
men, must be irritated when the ordinary uninformed member 
presumes to criticise their report of things done, which 
cannot under any circumstances be altered. But when the 
business meeting ventures to pass a resolution, the patience 
of the Council must be well-nigh exhausted. Tell the Council 
what to do, indeed : how dare the business meeting abrogate the 
functions of that august body! I agree. The Council must 
be the sovereign authority. How possibly could the L.A. have 
advanced the Library movement so brilliantly during the past 
ten years had they not been perfectly untrammelled in their 
high policy ? Why, to give but one instance, had Mr. Ballinger’s 
crusade been started, as the business meeting suggested, the 
Britt would be dead now. Could any librarian imagine a more 
devastating calamity ? 


A NOTE FOR THE ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN LIBRARIANS. 


Your remarks about Oswestry have had at least one useful 
result. A Midland correspondent sends me some information 
which he has extracted from the report of the Waterloo-with- 
Seaforth Public Library. I have no means of checking his informa- 
tion, which I give in his own words for what it is worth. ‘‘ The 
amount paid in salaries at the Waterloo-with-Seaforth Libraries 
is £238. The staff numbers seven ladies, including the librarian, 
so that the average salary paid to each of them is {34 per annum. 
The report also leads me to believe that voluntary assistants are 
appointed, for it records the resignation of a junior assistant, 
and the appointment of a voluntary assistant in her place. It 
seems clear, then, that Waterloo gets librarian and assistant 
librarians at an average salary of {34.” 
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MORE SWEATING. 


As soon as I received this note I wrote to a Lancashire friend, 
known to me as a man of good judgment and impartiality, and I 
asked him his opinion of the Waterloo libraries and what was the 
class of people they served. He replied: “I have not seen the 
Seaforth Library, but I know the Waterloo Library well. It is 
one of the prettiest libraries in Lancashire. Inside it is very 
attractive indeed, and the last time I went there it was in an 
admirable state of order. The museum is small, but excellently 
arranged and well kept. The lecture course, I believe, is one of 
the best on Merseyside. I cannot say that I know much about 
Waterloo itself, but after visiting the place, I have always come 
away with the impression that it was a pleasant suburb, with a 
large proportion of its inhabitants very comfortably off." Such 
seem to be the facts, Zenodotus. The Library Journal for June 
seems surprised that “‘ the status of the profession ’’ should “cause 
a great deal of worry in England.” I can reassure our American 
contemporary. Let us suppose (for I do not know the exact 
figures) that Waterloo pays its librarian {100 per annum ; its two 
senior assistants {40 per annum each. Then £58 per annum is left 
to be divided among the four junior assistants, who thus get 
£14 10s. each. Clearly these people will not worry about the status 
of the profession, for all their capacity for worrying will be exhausted 
in planning their weekly budget. Not to mince words, the Waterloo 
ratepayers, mostly residential people of good standing, are enjoying 
libraries run on sweated labour. 


MR. GOSS. 


The Editor of the LipRARY WORLD tells me that Mr. Goss 
has sent a letter in reply to one of my Letters to you. Well, I 
shall not answer. I have said my say; Mr. Goss has stated 
his case ; there all good controversialists would leave the matter. 
If I unfortunately come into conflict—and I try not to—with my 
fellow-workers, my invariable rule will be to let my opponent 
have the last word in his defence. One advocate on each side, 
and the profession to judge: that should be your rule also, 
Zenodotus. Good-bye ! 


ERATOSTHENES. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions 
of the writers of ‘“‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.’’] 
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CURRENT NEWS 


» OCs 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments, and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. | 

MR BALFowrR presided at the Annual Meeting of the London Library 
held on June 18th, and made an appeal for funds to improve and 
enlarge the library premises. In moving the adoption of the annual 
report, Mr. Balfour said that in the past year they had conclusive 
evidence that the value of the library and the use to which it was 
being put by students in all departments of knowledge and research, 
were increasing. As they knew, they did not compete with those 
admirable institutions which dealt mainly in the books that were 
printed yesterday, read to-day and not improbably forgotten to- 
morrow. They appealed to a more serious and laborious band. 


Tue new Thornton Heath Branch of the Croydon Public Libraries 
was opened on July 8th by the Mayor of Croydon (Councillor F. 
Denning, J.P.).. This branch serves a growing district, and the 
new building supersedes one that was very inadequate for its needs. 
The Librarian-in-charge is Mr. F. Haynes-Bath. 


THE Scottish Press has recently been agitating for a National 
Library. A writer in the Edinburgh Evening News says :—‘‘ The 
Advocates Library, enjoying special privileges under the Copyrights 
Acts, has acted as at least a good substitute for a Scottish Library ; 
but the time has come when it is necessary to consider whether 
the institution associated with the names of Sir George Mackenzie 
and David Hume, can claim to fill the province of a national library. 
It is, of course, open to the Government to come to the assistance 
of the Faculty of Advocates with a grant, and the conditions 
might carry further concessions to the public. But such a scheme 
should not be sanctioned without fully considering the provision 
of a National Library on similar lines to that at the British Museum, 
where 2,000,000 printed volumes are stored at the service of the 
public, with the consequence that a tremendous amount of literary 
work is centralised in London. Scotland’s literary fame was 
securely built up in past times, when the country had a much 
leaner stock of books than to-day ; but if ever we are to re-gild 
this temple of fame, the task of genius will be lightened by a National 
Library. Lord Rosebery of recent years does not seem to favour 
these cemeteries of learning ; but if he were in the mood, a National 
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Library is a cause on which he could well give a national lead.” 
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Messrs. H. G. Gower, L. Stanley Jast, and W. W. Topley are 
shortly publishing a handbook on photographic survey work. 
It will be called, ‘‘ The Camera as Historian,”’ and will indicate 
directions of real public value in which photography may be 
employed by amateurs, together with a variety of information 
about storing and classifying the results of their work. 

Tue freedom of the Borough of Montrose was on June 17th con- 
ferred on Mrs. Helen Keith Wyllie, Hove, Brighton, widow of 
Mr. James Wyllie, of the firm of Messrs. Gladstone, Wyllie & Co. ; 
Lord Latymer, a descendant of John Coutts of Fullarton, Provost 
of Montrose, A.D. 1677-78, 1682-84, 1687-88 ; and Mr. W. Douglas 
Johnston, a native of Montrose, who has played an important part 
in the public life of the community, particularly as regards the 
Public Library movement. The deep interest which Mr. Johnston 
has all along evinced in the Public Library, and his generous 
donations towards the initial and subsequent success of the institu- 
tion, together with his philanthropic spirit, have earned for him 
the gratitude of his fellow-citizens. 

THE Local Government Board has granted permission to the 
St. Pancras Borough Council to sell the site which was acquired 
for the Central Library. 

On the occasion of the George Borrow celebration in Norwich 
last year, the house in which Borrow resided with his parents 
when in Norwich, was acquired by Mr. A. M. Samuel (then Lord 
Mayor of Norwich) and generously presented by him to the Norwich 
Corporation with the view of its being maintained as a Borrow 
Museum. The Norwich Public Library Committee has just 
undertaken to collaborate in the development of the literary side 
of the Museum, and would therefore gladly welcome donations 
or information respecting the whereabouts of any Borrow letters 
and manuscripts, engravings or photographs of Borrow’s friends 
and places described in his works, and other items of Borrovian 
interest. The City Librarian (Mr. Geo. A. Stephen) will be glad 
to receive donations or information. 


PERSONAL. 
Mr. W. H. ATKtnson, of the Manchester Road Branch of the 
Bradford Public Libraries, has been appointed Librarian, Public 
Library, Shipley. 
Mr. A. DenToN, of the Central Lending Department, Bradford, 
has been appointed to the Librarianship of the Girlington Branch 
in succession to Mr. R. W. Fox, who has been promoted Librarian 
of the Manchester Road Branch. 
Mr. Bert HALL, of the Public Library, West Hartlepool, has been 
appointed Librarian of The Institution of Engineers and Ship- 
builders in Scotland, Glasgow. 
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Mr. W. J. Harris, Librarian of Bromley (Kent) has been 
appointed Borough Librarian of Islington. 


Mr. Leste H. Josetyn, of the Saint Bride Foundation General 
Library has been appointed to the atte organised Branch of the 
Ealing Public Libraries. 


Mr. R. A. PeEppi£ has been awarded the silver medal of the Royal 
Society of Arts for his lecture on ‘‘ The History of Colour Printing.” 


Mr. Henry A. SHARP, a well-known contributor to the LIBRARY 
WORLD, was married to Miss K. M. Paxton on June 7th, at St. 
Paul’s Church, South Kensington. His example has been followed 
by Mr. NORMAN TRELIVING (President of the L.A.A.), who, on 
June 24th, was joined in holy matrimony to Miss H. Wilson, at 
Trinity Congregational Church, Leeds. 


Mr. EDWARD SYDNEY, Assistant-in-charge, Mere Hall Branch 
Library, Bolton, has been appointed a senior assistant in the 
Leeds Public Libraries. 


Mr. HARRY TOWNEND, Librarian and Curator, Bury, has been 
appointed Director and Curator of the Aberdeen Art Gallery. 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


By WILFRID RoBERTSHAW, Public Library, Bradford. 
o0 oO °0O 


iw a recently-published book entitled, ‘‘ An Englishman looks 
at the World,” Mr. H. G. Wells makes some particularly 
interesting observations in his discourse on the “ Philosopher's 
Public Library.” In commencing the chapter he says, “ Suppose 
a philosopher had a great deal of money to spend i 
suppose he thought, as any philosopher does think, that the British 
public ought to read much more and better books than they do, 
and that ‘founding public libraries was the way to induce them to 
do so, what sort of public libraries would he found?” In answer 
to this question, Mr. Wells’s suggestion is that the philosopher 
would come to the conclusion that a library “ was essentially a 
collection of books,” and not an elaborate structure containing 
shelves which to the eye present a picture of indigence. 
Che philosopher, being absorbed in his scheme, would utterly 
disregard the fact that the erecting of the library might prove 
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to be a job for a member of the Local Council, who happened 
to be a brick and mortar man; instead, the library would appear, 
for a moment, to the philosopher as being some magic affair— 
something that is collected rather than built. So simple would 
it present itself to him. 

Having come to the decision as to what a library really was 
and stood for, the philosopher would proceed to make out a list 
of the books that he intended buying. In making his careful 
selection we observe that he would very largely disregard the 
modern fiction ; his reason for this being that any successful book 
would always be obtainable in the cheap editions which abound. 

On the other hand, he would include almost without exception 
all the Greek and Roman literature—‘‘ and if there were no good 
translations he would give some good man {£500 or so to make 
one ’’—whilst in addition to these translations he would have a 
wide range of the usual standard works of reference. The philo- 
sopher would then proceed to consider the people who were going 
to read the books, and how to make the latter known to the readers. 
In fact, he would do exactly the same as librarians have been doing 
for some time past, namely, provide some means or method 
by which the readers would become familiar with the books that 
they are to read. He would aid readers in their selection of litera- 
ture by means of guides, a series of which he would have drawn up 
by qualified people. Such a guide is Jonathan Nield’s famous 
“ Guide to the best Historical Novels and Tales.” 

Following this, Mr. Wells’s philosopher then proceeds to 
discuss the necessary administrative items, such as staff and 
general housing. After settling the question of suitable shelving 
he would try to obtain the assistance of local people, and so com- 
bine in his enterprise, “‘ though he would, as a philosopher, under- 
stand that where a public library is least wanted it is generally 
most needed.” 

In making the appointments he would bear in mind that 
town councillors, for the most part, are “ moderately illiterate 
men,” so that he would try to keep all appointments out of their 
hands, while he would endeavour to make an assistantship pro- 
curable only by some recognised qualifications. Then would 
come the reward to those of us who have laboured to obtain the 
Library Association certificates—-a warrant of individual pro- 
ficiency—-for under such a régime of librarianship, cares and efforts 
put forth in the hope of personal advancement would be worth 
while. In short, only the factotum’s position “ would be left 
to the local politician.”’ 

In the last paragraph of the discourse we are told that a 
public library—above the level of the philosopher’s—that is 
not efficient would be either guilty of faulty organization, or it 
would be seeking to perform a work which is beyond the 
library’s limited power. 
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REVIEWS. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

The Youngest World: a Novel of the Frontier, by Robert 
Dunn (1914 ; cr. 8vo., Messrs. Geo. Bell & Son, Ltd., price 6s.) is a 
stirring narrative of the perils and hardships of Alaskan life. 
It is concerned even more, however, with the awakening and 
regeneration of a man, through the agency of physical accomplish- 
ment, from a life of dissipation and mental sloth. Mr. Dunn is 
best among the mountains and the ice of Alaska, and a vivid 
narrative of the ascent of Mount Lincoln will stand out in the 
reader’s memory. The book, and it is a long one, holds the atten- 
tion in spite of the almost “ futurist ” pen paintings of the mental 
stress and development of the various characters. 


Mr. Henry Bordeaux’s Footprints beneath the Snow (1914; 
cr. 8vo.; same publishers, price 6s.) also takes us for a while to the 
mountains. A neglected wife goes off with her lover, and meets 
with an accident on Mount Velan. The man dies, but she recovers, 
and the book portrays the menta! position of the reconciled husband 
and wife towards one another. It is almost entirely psychological, 
and should prove of deep interest to readers who prefer emotion 
to action. 


Another novel in which the author subordinates action to 
ideals is Angel Island, by Inez Haynes Gillmore (1914; cr. 8vo. 
same publishers, price 6s). Five men of strongly marked 
individuality are wrecked on a desert island. Soon there appear 
on the scenes five women with wings—ordinary women in every- 
thing but their powers of flight. The attraction between the 
parties, the capture of the women, and the usual conflict between 
the Sexes, make interesting reading, although the various couples 
have an orderly habit of appearing in turn on the stage to play 
their parts which becomes a little irritating. The idea is novel, 
and well worked out. 


ADVERTISING AND PROGRESS. 

One hears a good deal in the present day about the “ mania for 
advertising,”’ but evidently there is method in the “ madness ”’ if 
one can judge from the success that usually attends the firms that 
advertise their wares. Viewed solely from the average business 
man’s standpoint, advertising pays; but has it any monetary 
advantage to the buyer? In other words, who pays for adver- 
tisements ? This and kindred questions are answered by Messrs. 
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E. S. Hole and John Hart in Advertising and Progress : a Defence 
and a Challenge (1914; 8vo., 271 p.; “ Review of Reviews ” ; 
price 5s. net.). The authors have gone very thoroughly into the 
economics of advertising, and state their case clearly. It is argued 
that advertising is not an addition to the former cost of selling, 
because it replaces methods that were intrinsically more cumbrous 
and costly. American evidence is quoted in support of the con- 
tention that ‘‘ one great advantage of advertising is that it reduces 
selling cost by creating an increased demand without proportionate 
increase in annual or total selling expense. The selling expense 
per sale may be, and frequently is, greater, but not on the total 
volume of business done per year.”” Another point to which 
attention is drawn is the competitive value of advertising by which 
a manufacturer or tradesman can keep abreast of the times. The 
book presents a very good case for advertising, and is helpful 
from both the economic and commercial standpoints. 


oS 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE, 18o1-1836. 

FTER a conside rable cde lay, which is explained Dy the huge 
amount of information collected and systematized, Messrs. 
Sampson, Low, Marston & Co. have issued, “‘The English 

Catalogue of Books (including the original London catalogue), 

giving in one alphabet under author, title and subject, the size, 

price, month and year of publication, and publisher of books issued 
in the United Kingdom . . . 1801-1836,” edited by Robert 

\lexander Peddie and Quinton Waddington (1914; roy. 8vo., 

655 p.; price £5 5s. net.). This volume has been compiled with 

the object of completing the series of the English Catalogue by 

providing a volume, compiled on similar lines to the more recent 
volumes of that indispensable work of reference, for the first part 
of the nineteenth century. The editors do not claim that the 
present volume is “a bibliography of that most important period 
in English book production. . . . What is claimed for the 
catalogue is that it is a record of the books which were ‘ in the 
trade’ during the period dealt with.” The entries have been 
obtained from the predecessors of the “ Publishers’ Circular,” 

the “‘ Monthly Epitome,” 1801-04, the “ Literary Magazine,” 


1805-06, the ‘“ Monthly Literary Advertiser,” 1805-28, ‘‘ Bent’s 
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Monthly Literary Advertiser,” 1829-1836, and “ The Literary 
Gazette,”’ 1817-1836. These entries have been checked by the 
‘“ London Catalogue,”’ and by the General Catalogue of the British 
Museum. The work of checking doubtful entries, so far as possible, 
by reference to the actual books in the British Museum Library, 
must have been exceedingly arduous. 

The editors give an amusing example of a “ ghost ” book— 
one of the difficulties with which bibliographers have to contend. 
“We had great trouble before it was discovered that Mansell’s 
History of Demerara, 8vo., 15s., Marsh, never existed, and that the 
entry related to Mansel (G. B.) Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Demurrer, 8vo., 15s., S. and Benning ; and there was a similar 
case where ‘ Java’ was substituted for “ Fever.’’’ They also note 
a “ ludicrous example of zeal on the part of the Inland Revenue 
authorities, who objected to a periodical giving the name of the 
publisher to each book in the list, on the ground that it constituted 
an advertisement, and that therefore the advertisement tax should 
be paid on each book title”! 

Naturally this sort of thing has added greatly to the difficulties 
overcome by the editors, and increases the debt owed them by all 
librarians and practical bibliographers. Taking everything into 
consideration, the volume is remarkably complete in its details 
and should prove a veritable mine of bookish information. 

It is clearly printed—although the method of indenting 
has the effect of hiding the main entries of anonymous works— 
and is strongly bound, and is, in short, a really useful and interesting 
bibliographical tool. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


Ashton-under-Lyne Public Library, Report for 1913-14, shows 
a total stock of 21,054 volumes, with borrowers’ tickets in force 
numbering 4,298, an increase of 242 over the previous year. The 
daily average issue was 363. 


Cheltenham Public Library, Report, 1913-14, reports an issue 
of 142,074 volumes, an increase of 3,221 over the previous year. 
The total number of volumes is 40,786. The Report is illustrated 
with photographs of flints added to the Museum. 
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Coventry Public Libraries, Report, 1913-14, states that “‘ The 
year has been one of unusual development and activity. Con- 
siderable improvements have been effected at the Central Library, 
where borrowers now enjoy free personal access to all classes of 
books in the Lending Department, and queues of waiting borrowers 
no longer obstruct the entrances. Visitors reach the Reference 
Department direct by a new entrance adjacent to the main vestibule 
and in both departments much additional accommodation has 
been obtained for the display of books in open cases. The branch 
library buildings, commenced at Earlsdon and Stoke on 30th July, 
and 2oth September, 1912, respectively, and the new building for 
Foleshill, commenced 2nd January, 1913, were all completed 
and opened officially by his worship the Mayor (Colonel Wyley) 
on 20th October. Unpretentious architecturally these libraries 
embody the features most desired in such buildings. Each contains 
a good lending department, arranged on the open access system ; a 
newsroom with seating for 60 to 70 readers ; and a juvenile depart- 
ment readily convertible into a small lecture room. Except in 
the entrance halls, where terrazzo is used, the floors are of concrete 
overlaid with thick cork carpet to prevent noise. Metal book- 
cases have been provided in the lending and juvenile depart- 
ments, but all other furnishings are of dark polished oak. Lighting, 
both natural and artificial, is ample and well distributed ; heating 
is by low-pressure hot water; and natural ventilation supple- 
mented by extraction fans has proved quite efficient. At the rear 
of each building a shed has been erected for the storage of cycles. 
The newsrooms are well provided with newspapers, periodicals, 
and quick reference books, and the large and regular attendance 
of readers since opening has afforded practical evidence of the 
appreciation in which they are held locally. On 1st January 
the issue of books for home reading was commenced, and applica- 
tions for borrowers’ tickets soon numbered from 700 to goo per 
day. The demand for books became correspondingly large, 
reaching 1,200 volumes a day at the branch libraries, or more than 
2,000 a day if issues at the Central Library are included. So 
seriously has this depleted the stock of books provided that on 
unusually busy days not more than roo of the 1,500 volumes 
supplied to each Juvenile Department remained on the shelves 
at the closing hour, and in other classes of literature the greatly 
reduced selection of books available left many borrowers un- 
satisfied. It will therefore be necessary to add largely to the stocks 
of books in the branch libraries during the coming summer if 
readers are to be provided for adequately,” The number of 
volumes issued to readers was 273,978, or 31,968 more than in the 
previous year, and the tickets issued to borrowers numbered 
16,859, as compared with 11,588. We note that fines for the 
detention of books borrowed by children have been reduced, 
and more liberal facilities have been given to borrowers leaving 
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for holiday during the summer months. Prints have been received 
for the photographic record and survey of Coventry. The total 
stock of books numbers 75,907. 

Eccles Public Library, Report, 1913-14, shows a decreased 
issue during the year: “In common with other parts of the 
country, the pressure of external influences has been felt by the 
Public Library, affecting slightly the annual returns :—These 
have mainly been an exceptionally long and fine summer, and the 
greatly increased prevalence of cheap exciting entertainments, 
which tempt people from better things, especially from anything 
of the nature of quiet study, such as the reading of books affords. 
Sooner or later, the public attraction to light amusements will 
probably reach its culminating point, and a reversion take place 
to the more ennobling pursuits of literature.” 

Kettering Urban District Council Public Library, Report, 
1913-14, reports good progress made during the year. The stock 
numbers 11,519 volumes, and there was a total issue of 90,716. 

Waterloo-with-Seaforth Public Libraries, Report, 1913-14, 
shows an issue of 67,181, a decrease of 4,854. The total stock 
numbers I1,939, and the borrowers using the Libraries number 
2,551. 

Great Yarmouth Free Libraries and Museum, Report, 1913-14, 
reports a total stock of 32,746, with an issue of 169,621 volumes. 
Good work was done in the Museum, which was visited by 61,153 
persons. The Report contains a portrait of Mr. William Carter, 
who has been Librarian and Curator since 1885. 

Toronto Public Library, Report, 1913, states that the total 
number of volumes in the Lending Libraries is 130,000, and 80,000 
in the Reference Library. It is interesting to note that the Ross 
Robertson Historical Collection now contains 2,000 framed prints, 
ngravings, mezzo-tints, and water-colours illustrative of Canadian 
history. It is the largest public collection of the kind in Canada. 


BULLETINS, &c. 

Norwich Public Library Readers’ Guide, July, contains the 
third and concluding portion of the Catalogue of the Biography 
Section of the Lending Library. It contains also a portrait of 
the late James Stuart, the educationist, who died last October. 
Mr. Stuart was director of the firm of Messrs. J. &. J. Colman, 
Norwich. 

Wigan Public Libraries Quarterly Record, October to December, 
1913, contains a continuation of the catalogue of Wigan authors. 

Aberdeen University Library Bulletin, April, contains “ Con- 

nsed Cataloguing Rules, as followed in the University Library.” 
i rhe 1 Rules are worth studying for comparing with other systems. 
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We welcome No. 1 of The Bodleian Quarterly Record, which 
is beautifully produced. The objects are to provide readers with 
a list of the chief accessions during the three months ; to give an 
account of the various activities of the Bodleian ; to print notes 
on current events, and to give extracts from documents, &c., on 
subjects of value. The price of the Record is 7d. net post free. 
“It is hoped that all who wish well to the Bodleian Library will 
become subscribers.” 

Bulletin of the British Library of Political Science for January 
contains a bibliography of State medical service. 

From the Department of Education of Ontario comes A 
Selected List of Books recommended by the Ontario Library Association 
for Purchase by the Public Libraries of this Province. This is a 
quarterly publication issued by and circulated at the expense of 
the Department. 

We have also received copies of the Nottingham Library 
Bulletin ; Chicago Public Library Book Bulletin ; Bulletin of the 
Grand Rapids Public Library ; The Newarker, published by the 
Free Public Library of the City of Newark, New Jersey ; Branch 
Library News, published monthly by the New York Public Library ; 
Monthly Bulletin of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh ; St. Louts 
Public Library Monthly Bulletin ; Bulletin de la Bibliothéque Muni- 
cipale de Budapest ; and a Katalog, &c., from the Public Library 
of Kristiania. 

We have received from Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., 
a copy of the N.U.T. Abridged Catalogue and Note Book of the 
Easter Meeting at Lowestoft. It contains titles of juvenile books, 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON DEWEY. 


By J. E. WALKER, Tottenham Public Libraries. 
0 0 Oo 


“THE Dewey “ Decimal Classification ” possesses the supreme 
advantage over others of having been practically the 
first in the field, with the result that the majority of libraries, 

both in England and in other English-speaking countries, have 

had or are having it applied to their books. And not only in 

English-speaking countries is the Decimal scheme making head- 

way, but on the Continent many important libraries and institu- 

tions, such as the Institut International de Bibliographie at Brussels 
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and the Zurich Concilium Bibliographicum, have adopted it, 
so that its symbols have now, as one writer puts it, an international 
significance. To one who considers the value of a classification 
which serves as a standard arrangement for the majority of libraries, 
this advantage is of the highest importance. Readers moving 
from one town to another, or even from country to country, are 
as much at home in the new library as in the old, on account of 
the similarity in the arrangement of the books. This is made 
possible by the use of a notation which is as well known and bears 
the same meaning to the native of one town as to the native of 
another. Picture, however, the hopeless confusion in libraries in 
the London area in which changes of address are frequent, where one 
place has adopted the Dewey, another the Subject, a third the 
Adjustable, while yet another has installed that strange mixture, the 
‘‘ modified combination of several systems.’’ Oh! those modifications. 
One librarian has so mutilated poor Dewey as to render it almost 
unrecognisable, and he is a disciple of Co-operation! Strange 
as it may seem, there are some who still cling to the hoary 
“numerical in main classes ’’ or “ alphabetical by author.” 


The good points of the Decimal system are many, but there 
are several features which are entitled to a little criticism. Passing 
over the Philosophy class, which has been ably overhauled by 
others, an examination of the class Religion may be permitted. 
But first of all we must draw attention to a notable omission 
from class 100, and that is the lack of a place for Criminolog 
in 132. It is true that provision is made for “ Kleptomania 
and others leading to crime,’”’ but for a discussion of the whole 
theme there is no accommodation, though the index refers one to 
364. Here, I venture to state, Dewey is at fault. In Religion 
there is no place for a general work on Christianity. Further, 
Religion and Science from the Chrsitian point of view is classed 
239.8, from the non-Christian standpoint the place is 215, thus 
violating, in our opinion, the unwritten rule that works on a subject 
from different aspects should be put together. The subject is 
Religion and Science, and there should be one place and one only 
for it ; points of view can be distinguished in other ways. The 
placing of Comparative Religion and Mythology at the very end 
of the class instead of at the beginning is also to be deprecated. 


On turning up the index at Home Rule, the enquirer is referred 
to 329.942, Political Parties. Now whilst it is true that this 
subject has been for a long time a bone of contention among poii- 
ticians, yet the dominant issue is the establishment or non-estab- 
lishment of a separate Parliament in Ireland, and works on that 
subject should therefore be classed at 342.415. Would you put 
other Constitutional questions at 329 because they were advocated 
by one party and opposed by another? Some time ago the writer 
had to classify a little book dealing with conscription in England. 
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Dewey’s index gives 355.2 as the number for this subject, but it 
seemed to me that none of the sections in 355 were applicable to 
armies of special countries, but were intended purely for theoretical 
discussions, general principles, and the like, and that a work on 
conscription in England ought to be put in 354.426. These I 
give as examples of the problems that occasionally have to be 
solved in classification work. 

A great difference of opinion seems to exist concerning the 
advisability of adhering to the Dewey order in the Literature 
classes. For the average-sized general library the simple alpha- 
betical order of authors would appear to be the best, but this does 
not alter the fact that in a large library where the literature class 
numbers a few thousand volumes, some method of breaking up the 
unwieldy mass into manageable sections is absolutely essential 
and this to a certain extent is accomplished by maintaining Dewey’s 
chronological arrangement. But even in such a case the books at 
821.89 and 824.89 are always numerous, and once more resort 
must be had to the alphabet or some numerical method for arranging 
purposes. When authors are isolated by having a specific number 
attached to their works it is comparatively easy to keep criticisms 
near at hand by giving them the same number. Where, however, 
alphabetical order of authors is the rule, such criticisms often find 
themselves shelved under their own authors’ names rather than 
with those they deal with, that is to say, Brooke’s ‘“‘ Ten Plays of 
Shakespeare "” would be more often found among the Brooke's 
than with Shakespeare. 

Throughout the scheme many of the subjects are insufficiently 
divided for English purposes, while others are too much so. 
Especially is this observable in Class 9. Here, in the North 
American division no fewer than 25 pages are devoted to the United 
States as against less than half a page for Canada. Of course 
we can understand prominence being given to American subjects 
when the nationality of the author is considered, but Canada is 
such a near neighbour that one would have thought possible a 
much fuller treatment. I believe that this section has been ex- 
panded by certain Canadian librarians, an example which might 
advantageously be followed by their British confréres in reference 
to this country. Is it not ridiculous that at the single place 942.1 
must be classed all the voluminous literature relating to London and 
Middlesex ? It is in applying the scheme to the books concerned 
with a library’s own locality that it breaks down; the English 
topographical sections above all require radical revision. May I 
suggest, however, that in expanding and revising these divisions 
the subject order should be the United Kingdom, England and 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, instead of the existing arrangement ? 
It hardly seems possible, but it is true that in the last edition of 
his scheme he has entirely overlooked the existence of the British 
Empire, which is badly in need of a place. It is difficult to say 
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where one could be made ; it would be wrong to make a place 
for it in 940 because that number is set apart for Europe, and 
very little of the Empire is in this Continent. In fact, it is so 
world-wide that practically the only suitable place would be in 
the main class at gog, though this would utterly separate it from 
England. 

The work of classifying is one of the most congenial tasks 
in the librarian’s occupation ; but it is one of those subjects which 
makes him realise that the further he advances in it the more 
there is to learn. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATION: PASS LIST. 
Section 2.—Bibliography. 
(17 candidates entered, 16 candidates sat.) 
Honours.—Nil. 
Merit.—E. G. Tucker, 12a Winchester Street, Warwick Square. 
Pass.-G. R. Bolton, Stoke Newington; P. W. Camplin, 
Hounslow ; Percy Freer, University Library, Birmingham ; J. P. 
Lamb, Birmingham ; S. Lamb, Ashton-in-Makerfield ; F. J. Patrick, 
Birmingham ; T. Riley, Birmingham ; C. Sexton, Cardiff; J. E. 
Walker, Tottenham; T. L. Yates, Bolton. 


Section 3.—Classtfication. 
(38 candidates entered, 37 candidates sat.) 

Honours.—Nil. 

Merit —C. C. Barnard, Reform Club, Pall Mall, S W. 

Pass.—Miss M. Barnett, Brighton ; Percy J. Bennett, Bourne- 
mouth ; W. Blease, Manchester ; F. Bowring, Kensington ; H. P. 
Broadhurst, Stockport ; Miss O. M. Chevallier, Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham ; J. L. Davison, Bolton ; Miss G. M. Glubb, Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham; Horace Goulden, Huddersfield; A. J. 
Haworth, Fulham; Richard Haxby, Leeds; Miss W. C. Hill, 
London School of Economics ; Miss H. M. Hobbs, Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham ; Harry Krauss, Croydon; W. McNamee, Ashton- 
under-Lyne ; H. Percy Marshall, Smethwick, Staffs; E. Ogden, 
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B.A., Manchester ; W. J. Randall, Liverpool ; Miss A. C. M. Rich- 
mond, British Institute of Social Service, S.W.; J. F. Russell, 
Manchester ; F. P. Sinclair, Brentford ; W. Slinger, Bolton ; Miss 
D. M. Webb, London School of Economics ; H. S. Wilson, Hove. 


Section 5.—Library History and Organization. 
(35 candidates entered, 35 candidates sat.) 
Honours.—Nil. 


Merit.—Wilfred Hynes, Eccles, Lancs.; J. D. McQuiston, 
National Library of Ireland. 


Pass.—Harold Barton, Rawtenstall; Eric Bishop, Enfield ; 
A. E. Cummins, Kingston-upon-Thames; Miss A. V. Denton, 
Islington; H. Edge, Bolton; Wilfred Enderby, Grimsby; J. 
Fielding, Bolton ; Miss Frances O. Hadley, Islington ; P. Cameron 
Hall, Hull; George V. R. Hayward, Watford; H. Hermann, 
Lambeth ; Miss A. C. Honey, Clonmel Road, Fulham ; Miss F. M. 
Jefferson, Bromley, Kent; Miss A. Jones, Islington; Stanley 
McCombie, Canning Town; Albert Mould, Birmingham; W. A. 
Phillips, Hull; John F. Preece, St. Pancras; Kenneth A. Ryde, 
Bournemouth ; Albert E. Sleight, Hull; Wilfred Smith, Bolton ; 
C. Stott, Rochdale ; Maurice J. Wrigley, Stockport. 


Section 6.—Library Routine. 
(142 candidates entered, 140 candidates sat.) 

Honours.—Nil. 

Merit.—Miss L. Cross, Manchester; Miss Lillian Cutts, 
Liverpool ; J. D. McQuiston, Dublin; Miss G. Rees, Newport, 
Mon.; Arthur F. Ridley, Greenwich 

Pass.—G. R. Axon, Manchester; G. A. Barber, Coventry ; 
Charles A. Bickerton, Manchester; Eric Bishop, Middlesex ; 
Edward A. Bradbury, Sheffield; F. J. Broadman, Huddersfield ; 
G. H. Bushnell, Birmingham ; Miss M. G. Carr, Glasgow; E. P. 
Clark, Manchester ; J. A. Crowther, Manchester ; Edward Davis, 
Camberwell; Walter Dunsby, Birmingham; G. Henry Dyer, 
Birmingham ; Wilfred Enderby, Grimsby; J. Fielding, Bolton ; 
T. M. Frost, Manchester ; E. Garner, Southwark ; Thomas E. Gay, 
Dublin; Miss G. M. Glubb, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham; A. 
Hesketh, Accrington; Maurice Hodge, Hammersmith; H. J. 
Homer, Birmingham ; B. How, Clerkenwell ; Miss C. M. Howells, 
Birkenhead ; Frank T. Izard, Birmingham; Miss M. M. Jordan, 
Manchester; Miss D. Leaper, Brighton; Lionel RK. McColvin, 
Croydon ; Miss Mary MacDonald, Seaforth, Liverpool; Miss D. 
McLardy, Manchester ; Miss G. Matthews, Liverpool ; G. Patterson, 
Great Yarmouth ; Miss E. J. Peat, Middlesbrough ; Miss Elsie A. 
Pilling, Liverpool ; C. H. Pritchard, Cheltenham ; A C. Roberts, 
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Peckham ; Miss D. E. Rost, Islington ; Miss Dorothy Shepherd, 
Birkenhead ; F. S. Smith, Wood Green, N.; H. T. Smith, Birkenhead; 
G. B. Stephens, Eltham ; J. R. Thomas, Chester ; Miss Jessie P. 
Tilley, Gravesend ; Miss D. Wallington, Warrington ; C. Wilkins, 
Lancaster ; Miss M. Williams, Liverpool ; William Williams, St. 
Helens ; W. L. Wippell, Powderham Crescent, Exeter ; L. Wood- 
ward, Dundee ; E. Yates, Liverpool. 


THE NORTH MIDLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


“THE members of the North Midland Library Association 
| visited Kettering on June 11th, at the invitation of the 
Public Library Committee, when representatives from 
various towns in Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, Northampton- 
shire, &c., attended. They were received by the Chairman of the 
Library Committee (Councillor Bradshaw) and the Chairman 
of the Kettering Council (Councillor J. Loake, J.P.). 

The Public Library (open-access) and Museum was inspected 
under the guidance of Miss Kate E. Pierce, the Chief Librarian, 
who gave a description of the “‘ Botanical Exhibition” held in 
connection therewith. A collection of wild flowers was displayed, 
and Miss Pierce outlined the inauguration of the idea, which was 
worked in association with the local Field Club. In introducing 
the subject for the consideration of other librarians, Miss Pierce 
suggested that it was necessary to have the assistance of an expert 
in local botany, and to obtain the interest of a local Field Club, 
whose members, in the case of Kettering, bring specimens which are 
classified according to their natural order. Mr. Potter Briscoe, 
in commending Miss Pierce’s work in this section, suggested 
that such an innovation would doubtless encourage the reading of 
books on botany in the Public Library. The members were 
conducted through the Alfred East Art Gallery by the Hon. 
Curator, Mr. W. T. Wright, nephew of the late Sir Alfred East, 
A.R.A., who gave an interesting address on this collection of 
artistic treasures, describing the general scheme as representing 
nature in its many moods. During the afternoon the members 
were privileged to view the “ Mission House,’ historically one of 
the most interesting places in the town, being the birthplace of 
Foreign Missions in 1792. Here the visitors were entertained 
to tea by Mr. J. Turner Stockburn, J.P., who favoured the members 
with some little-known facts of its inception. The Church, a 
portion of which dates back to 1300, was next viewed, after which 
the party proceeded to the Public Library, where the Conference 
took place. Mr. J. Potter Briscoe presided over a representative 
gathering, in addition to which were other librarians from Warwick- 
shire, Northants, &c. The Hon. Secretary presented the minutes, 
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and reported on correspondence and increased membership. 
The question of “ Women in Librarianship ’’ was introduced by 
Miss Olive E. Clarke, A.A.Oxon., of the Islington Public Libraries, 
in an admirable address. Miss Clarke stated at the outset that 
there were many women assistants, who, though interested in 
their own libraries, were apathetic as regards what was happening 
outside the same. There had grown up of late, however, a body of 
women who were as keen and enthusiastic as any of their male 
colleagues, and fully qualified. There were at least one thousand 
women in the profession. A committee of women librarians had 
been formed to induce women generally to take a more active 
interest in their profession, and to co-operate in their efforts 
to raise the status of librarianship. She urged all women assistants 
to study, and to enter for the L.A. Examinations, even at some 
personal sacrifice ; and argued that unless women studied then 
librarianship would not go forward. She entreated Chief Librarians 
to give their staff opportunities for educating themselves ; they 
could not expect qualified assistants unless they gave the latter 
every facility for study. Miss Pierce opined that the Women’s 
Committee was doing a great thing for women librarianship, and 
supported Miss Clarke in advocating facilities being given for 
study. Miss Ethel King (Nottingham Public Libraries) read an 
article on “ Library Work as a Profession for Women,” and strongly 
advocated that women assistants should be paid equal salaries 
to men for equal services. Mr. Woolston followed with “ The 
Feminine Question in Public Libraries,’’ supporting the argument 
that women should be equally paid, all things being equal. The 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. A. Briscoe) said that the N.M.L.A. was 
anxious to do whatever was possible to further their interests 
generally. They had already ‘“ Votes for Women ” in the Associa- 
tion, and a lady Vice-President, and one-fifth of the members 
were of the “‘ sweeter sex.” They were much indebted to Miss 
Clarke for her admirable address, and for introducing the subject 
to the Association. Mr. R. W. Brown (Northampton) deprecated 
the use of the word ‘“‘ women,” and suggested that the term “ lady 
assistants " be used. He was in favour of better payment. Remove 
the one evil, the limited library rate—here was an argument for 
it—for the better payment of women. 

The Presidert gave a practical paper on “ A special section 
in Public Libraries,’’ dealing with the idea of subscribing to a 
London library for books too expensive to purchase immediately 
on publication, some of an ephemeral nature. By this means 
the librarian could gauge the public taste, and buy second-hand 
for permanent stock books most in demand. Votes of thanks 
to the Library Committee and to Miss Pierce (in whose hands 
were the arrangements for the local programme) were accorded. 


W. A. BRISCOE, Hon. Sec. 
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LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
SOUTH COAST BRANCH. 

HE Second Annual Meeting of the South Coast Branch was 
held on Wednesday, July 8th, at Worthing Public Library. 
Mr. E. Male (Chairman of the Branch) presided over a good 
attendance of members. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. Cecil Piper) 
having read the report on the work of the Branch during the 
year, Mr. Male moved, and Mr. W. Law seconded, that the report 

be adopted. This was agreed to unanimously. 

The following were elected for the ensuing year :—Hon. 
President; Mr. Henry D. Roberts, Director, Brighton. Hon. 
Vice-Presidents : Mr. W. Ruskin Butterfield, Miss M. Frost, Messrs. 
J. H. Hardcastle, T. D. Jewers, J. W. Lister, librarians respec- 
tively of Hastings, Worthing, Eastbourne, Portsmouth, and Hove. 
Chairman ; Mr. A. Cecil Piper, Brighton. Hon. Treasurer : Miss 
Ethel Gerard, Worthing. Hon. Secretary : Mr. E. Male, Brighton. 
Committee: Messrs. A. M. Hamblyn (Eastbourne), W. Law 
(Brighton), H. S. Wilson (Hove), the Misses M. M. Barnett 
(Brighton), L. Fairweather (Brighton), and W. Barnwell (Worthing). 

Che business part of the proceedings over, Miss M. M. Barnett 
(Brighton) read an excellent and instructive paper on “ Rudyard 
Kipling : the Man and his Critics.” A good discussion followed, 
those taking part including the Misses Gerard and Leaper, and 
Messrs. E. Male, R. E. Smither, A. Webb, W. Law, H. S. Wilson, 
and A. C. Piper. The usual votes of thanks brought to a close a 
very enjoyable and successful meeting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
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“LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.” 
To the Editor of THe LiprARY WoRLD. 

Sir,--The “learned father of chronology,” ERATOSTHENES, 
having recently come to life after many years sojourn in the ““hidden 
or covered place,” singles me out for special mention in a letter, 
of nearly three pages, to his friend ZENopoTus, and I am, greatly 
venturing, I admit, craving your hospitality to reply to his good- 
humoured if somewhat withering comments. Our resuscitated 
colleague pays me many undeserved compliments, and I dare say 
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I have received my share of them during my life, as well as a few 
deserved ones ; but never have I had such a compliment as that 
which he pays me when advising ZENODOTUs to read aloud one 
of the paragraphs of my letter. That one returning from the 
shades, to enhance the literary value of THE LIBRARY WoRLD, 
should deign to notice me, was honour enough ; but to have my 
feeble words recommended to the great grammarian, as an elocu- 
tionary exercise, is almost more than my innate modesty can stand. 
Careful and plausible ERATOSTHENES may be ; but he is, and ever 
was, lacking in the quality of getting at the heart of things, when 
the wish to mislead was with him, and there are two or three 
points referred to in his notes upon which I would verture to 
enlighten him, if that be possible. I would state for his informa- 
tion that I am identical with the Charles F. Goss, a librarian 
residing at Forest Hill. The signature to the letter sent to the 
Kentish Mercury was precisely the same as that appended to this 
communication, and my imperfect caligraphy must have misled 
the compositor, for never have I hidden my identity or opinions 
under or behind a pseudonym, classical or otherwise. The 
geography of London has changed since ERATOSTHENES prepared 
his extremely faulty map of the world, so that we may reasonably 
excuse his ignorance of the location of Forest Hill, which happens 
to be an important constituent ward of the Metropolitan Borough 
of Lewisham, and having been a ratepayer there for 23 years or 
more, I humbly conceived that I might exercise an Englishman’s 
right of having a voice in the spending of funds to which I com- 
pulsorily contribute. Unlike my ancient conjectural, if acute 
critic, noted for his preference for round figures, my one desire 
was to be absolutely accurate, and this impelled me to “ fix 17 
years as the period of Lewisham’s misdeeds” in library affairs. 
As a matter of fact it was approximately 17 years ago that the 
Lewisham Public Libraries became subordinate to the Town Hall 
at Catford, and it has remained under the same bureaucratic 
control ever since. It is surprising that a professional journal 
should withhold support, even to a poor unknown Forest Hill 
librarian, in maintaining that the local libraries—‘‘ miserable 
specimens as they happen to be ’’—should be administered by 
one who has had experience in library work. Experience in 
registration and assessment work is not necessarily a qualification 
for librarianship ; but yet, to me and some of my fellow ratepayers, 
it appears to be the “ chiefest ”’ qualification in the Borough of 
Lewisham. 

I fear that ERATOSTHENES’ knowledge of librarianship has not 
increased with his years, but if he should again be permitted to 
write to his astral neighbour before his retirement to his well- 
earned obscurity, I hope he will tell him that workers in the City 
of London, not only may see a “ well-compiled ” catalogue, but 
that a copy may be purchased. 
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When ERATOSTHENES and ZENODOTUS were actively engaged 
in library work proper, scientific library administration was non- 
existent, and although there were various means by which students 
gained access to the papyrus rolls, it is quite certain that “open” 
and unfettered access was not one of them. This was a misfortune 
indeed, for had our shadowy colleagues been less vigilant and less 
jealous of the treasures entrusted to their care, we to-day might 
have been rich in our possession of many papyri, due to “ safe- 
guarded” (!) access two centuries B.c. These two librarians 
had no time, so I understand, for inventing gates, hinges, springs, 
and press buttons, for the mysterious admission of students—no 
time for amateurish journalism, nor had they the opportunity 
to display that great knowledge, based on the ideas and work 
of their predecessors, for they had no museum of library appliances 
at Alexandria. Watchfulness was the order of the day. Their 
whole time was devoted to the work of unrolling the papyri for 
students, and to that of their preservation and arrangement, 
without the aid of multi-coloured and variously shaped paper 
tags to designate the location of say, the 24 Homer rolls. They 
never experienced misplacement, theft, nor mutilation, conse- 
quently their spirits, serenely moving amongst us to-day, possessing, 
as they lead us to believe they possess, the knowledge of past 
ages, still go on trusting everybody but the “ stranger ”’ librarian, 
and will not listen to the strange ways of our day, and the unfor- 
tunate necessity of drawing attention to the silly fads, masquerading 
under the blessed word “ progress,’’ which obtain in some insig- 
nificant libraries. 

In an incautious moment, I wrote the word “ so-called,” and 
here I think ERATOSTHENES justly castigates me. In reality 
I detest the word as much as I do the words “ adjustable ” and 
“ safe-guarded,” so much favoured by ZENoDoTUs and his school. 
The sentence “ The Editor does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of the writers of ‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS’ ”’ 
has been seriously represented to me as an example of Satan 
rebuking sin, yet | will hope until the next number of THe LIBRARY 
WORLD appears, that you will afford me the chance of appearing 
on the side of the Angels. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


CHAS. WM. F. GOSS. 
ForEsT HILt, S.E. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
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OURSELVES AND THE WAR. 


| TP to the present the war strain has not had a great effect 

upon the libraries of this country. Issues have naturally 
fallen in some departments—particularly in districts 
where there is a large floating population of aliens—but this has 
been counterbalanced by increased use in other directions. Many 
libraries have already been made the local headquarters of relief 
committees, special constabulary, the National Reserve, boy 
scouts’ associations, etc., and as recruiting stations, and where 
there is sufficient accommodation, it is proper that the familiar 
library building should be so used for these emergency national 
affairs. 

Where the libraries are being put to these uses they are rapidly 
becoming recognized as the urgency information bureaux of the 
districts, and as most librarians have already provided a good 
supply of maps and standard printed matter relating to the national 
crisis, the libraries are taking an even larger part in the life of the 
people, although “ issues’ may show some decrease. 
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Several British and American librarians were on the Continent 
at the outbreak of war. Mr. L. Stanley Jast, who was in Switzer- 
land, has arrived at Croydon safely after some exciting experiences, 
and if newspaper rumours are to be credited, has escaped gathering 
in the harvest for the thrifty Swiss! Mr. Frank P. Hill and a party 
of American librarians were somewhere near Vienna when last 
heard of. Miss Ahern, the well-known editor of our Chicago 
contemporary, Public Libraries, got through from Berlin by the 
last available train, and is now in London. 
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In common with other periodicals, the LIBRARY WoRLD 
is affected to some extent by the present depression in commerce 
and production—the shortage of paper being an important item. 
No alteration has been made in the present issue, but it may be 
found necessary to reduce the size of the magazine for a short 
while, until a more settled condition of affairs exists. Our readers 
will, we are sure, continue their support if this step becomes 
necessary. 

Vol. XVII. New Series 98. August, 1914. 
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It would be interesting to have a list of all members of library 
staffs on active service for the war. We accordingly invite 
librarians to send us the names of any of their assistants who have 
been called up for publication in our next issue. 


Many publishing firms have been hit very badly by the events 
of the last few weeks. One large firm has a long list of novels 
ready for the autumn publishing season, and as this is the class of 
book most affected, it is faced with the problem to publish or not to 
publish. If the books are issued they will most probably fall flat, 
and if they are held back indefinitely the financial loss will be equally 
serious. In the meantime, the issue of “ serious ”’ books has been 
keeping up, and it is hoped that the book market generally will 
soon revive. 
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BOOKS NOT WORTH BUYING. 


Librarians who would like to “‘ dam the flowing tide ”’ of new 
books, may glean one grain of comfort from the present disorganisa- 
tion of trade, namely the falling-off in publishing activity. Now 
that over 12,000 books are published each year in the United 
Kingdom alone, the problem of selection has become acute to 
all save the largest libraries. A great deal of the matter published 
is absolute rubbish; and, unfortunateiy, a large part of the 
remainder is produced as if it were rubbish also. A public library 
aims at stocking only good books well produced, and the problem 
to be faced is the weeding-out of all books unsuitable either for 
intellectual or physical reasons. The various “ select lists”’ of 
books published are as useless in this matter as they are—by their 
very nature—for book selection generally. Most libraries manage 
to avoid the former class, but few escape the good book badly 
produced. If the libraries of the country refused to buy such 
publications, there might eventually—very soon indeed in the 
case of the more expensive books—be an improvement that would 
gladden the L.A. Book Production Committee. It is not always 
possible for a librarian to see every book that he recommends for 
purchase, but it is possible for him to see a large proportion of 
them, and this leads to the rejection of books that would otherwise 
be bought with confidence. All librarians are not placed so 
fortunately, however, and it would be an act of professional courtesy 
and advantage if librarians would communicate particulars of the 
more flagrant cases they discover to the various library journals. 
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THE OXFORD CONFERENCE. 


The Oxford Conference has been abandoned for this year, 
but will be held next year. We think that the authorities con- 
cerned have acted wisely in taking this step. Everyone worth 
their salt is at present too unsettled for social gatherings and too 
impatient for the discussion of professional minutie, however 
enthusiastic they may be at ordinary times. The far-reaching 
effects of current events are shown by the fact that it is feared 
that the proposed international character of the A.L.A. Conference 
at San Francisco next year will have to be abandoned. 
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LOCAL RECORDS. 


The attention being given just now to the question of the 
proper storage and preservation of national and local records 
revives the old suggestion that the public library is the best 
custodian of local records. The librarian is usually the only 
archivist in a locality, and is certainly the only person who has a 
complete understanding of the duties of preserving and making 
available these valuable original documents of local history. The 
basements of town halls and the vestries of parish churches are 
full of this material, and there it remains and moulders without 
attention or without the right kind of attention. The strong- 
room of the public library is as secure a place as these, and the 
record keepers already exist in the library staff. The transference 
of all documents of local historical importance to the public libraries 
would assuredly result in their better preservation and use. 
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PASSING PESSIMISM. 

After the acute pessimism of the last year or two, there has 
been quite a revival of interest in library circles during the past 
few months. No doubt the occurrence of vacancies in a number 
of the bigger posts has had a good deal to do with this. For some 
years there has been an almost complete stagnation so far as 
opportunities for promotion have been concerned, and this has 
led many to sigh for a discriminating plague! Recently, how- 
ever, we have had such places as Glasgow, Islington, and Ports- 
mouth advertising for chief librarians, and other positions are 
likely to be advertised in the near future. The front page of the 
Atheneum is becoming popular once more ! 
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The spirit of pessimism, although it is getting weaker, is 
still fairly strong. And not altogether without reason. Librarian- 
ship has not advanced as it should have done during the last few 
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years. The influence of unintelligent municipal politics has had 
something to do with this, but the principal fault lies with ourselves. 
As individual librarians or as associations of librarians we don’t 
advertise our libraries enough. If we were to devote half the time 
we expend at present on technical details to advertising and 
extension work, the office of librarian would hold a higher place 
in the public estimation than it does now. There is no disguising 
the fact that while everyone recognizes that qualifications are 
necessary for a lawyer, a bricklayer or a plumber, there is a prevalent 
impression that anyone can be a librarian. So our pessimists 
must buckle on their armour and seek out the unthinking local 
administrator and man-in-the-street, and, in converting them, 
cure themselves. 
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ON THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


By James D. STEWART. 


T is a great mistake to under-estimate the importance of theory ; 

[ but it is equally a mistake to place too much emphasis upon 

the theoretical as opposed to the practical. On the other 

hand, while many so-called “ practical men ”’ are merely exponents 

of the rule-of-thumb, the successful practical application of any art 

or science necessarily implies a knowledge—acquired or instinctive 
-of the general theoretical principles. 

In librarianship it is frequently difficult to strike the just 
balance between theory and practice, particularly in such matters 
as classification, cataloguing, book-selection, and even in some of 
the lesser mysteries. 

This may be explained in part by the attraction that pure 
theory possesses for the scholastic mind, and also in part by the 
human desire of all professional men to veil the operations of their 
work in such a manner as to overawe the layman. That the layman 
does not always feel due admiration for the deus ex machina may or 
may not be a matter for regret. Thus it comes about that while, 
to a librarian, a scheme of classification may be a highly developed 
descendant of the Tree of Porphyry, to the laymen who use libraries 
it is merely a convenient method of numbering books and subjects 
in order that they may be found. 

Now this, I know, is a wilful confusion of the art of classifica- 
tion with its use in shelf-arrangement ; but most librarians approach 
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the subject at first in the same fashion. It is the utilitarian 
standpoint—not necessarily, as many would have it, the “ base 
utilitarian ’’ standpoint. And it is not so far removed from the 
ultimate end of theoretical classification, which is the arrangement 
of books in the order in which they will be most useful. 

As practice is applied theory, so theory is simply a statement 
of the rules underlying practice. Without one, the other cannot 
exist in completeness. But some people never get beyond the 
theory of classification, and are so mazed by the confused mass of 
more or less exact logical terminology that has been gathered 
round the elements of the subject that they are never likely to 
emerge. These folk—every librarian knows them, unless he 
happens to be of the tribe himself—are so engrossed in theoreti- 
cal difficulties that the act of classifying a ‘ Bibliography of 
Chemistry ” or a “ Geographical Distribution of Animals " becomes 
a problem to cause no small uneasiness of the mind. 

his mental confusion can in some cases be traced directly 
to an exaggerated idea of the importance of philosophical classifi- 
cation, and a failure to distinguish between philosophical and 
bibliographical classification. A contributory cause may be the 
foolishly obscure terminological jargon sometimes treated as an 
important part of the subject. When the principles of classifica- 
tion can be explained in simple language and in a simple manner, 
then in the name of sanity let us have them so explained! Mr. 
Sayers, in his later writings on classification, has shown that it is 
possible to deal with the theory of the subject in a straightforward 
manner, and has thereby earned the gratitude of the students of 
to-day. 

It must not be supposed that these notes are directed against 
theory as theory. The theoretical side of any important subject 
is of intense interest to the intelligent man, and besides being a 
valuable mental exercise, is of incalculable use in practical applica- 
tion. It is the over-elaboration of theory that leads to bad results. 

I have taken the subject of classification because it is a con- 
venient example, and perfectly familiar. The same condition 
of affairs may be noted with regard to cataloguing. An absurd 
amount of time has been occupied by discussions as to whether a 
colon or a semi-colon shall be placed in a certain position, or whether 
certain words shall be italicised, underlined, or capitalized. If all 
this theoretical vapouring added anything to the efficiency of our 
catalogues, no objection could be raised. It cannot, however, be 
stated with any degree of confidence that the time spent over this 
theoretical small beer has resulted in anything worth having. If 
the average person’s attitude towards our laboriously compiled 
catalogues could only be put into thoroughly descriptive prose, 
it would prove a revelation to many of us. 

What in most cases is wanted from a catalogue is a plain and 
brief statement of the authorship and title of a book, or of the 
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available material relating to a subject. The mass of biblio- 
graphical description cumbering the entries is of value to very 
few readers indeed. A number of the libraries printing catalogue 
cards have for a long time been printing this portion of the entry 
in small type below the more useful portion. Let it be admitted 
at once that such descriptive details as the number of pages, 
illustrations, volumes, &c., the size, place of publication, and other 
particulars have a very real value to a number of readers, and should 
be included. Let us, however, cease wasting time in unprofitable 
discussions of unimportant minutiz. 

All this kind of theoretical detail, not only in classification 
and cataloguing, but in all branches of our work, has been discussed 
and re-discussed for years in the professional associations and press 
of the United Kingdom, the United States, and other countries. 
Finality has not been attained, not is it ever likely to be attained ; 
but a working code has been formulated sufficiently serviceable 
to enable us to proceed with the real work. The machine, even 
if it is far from perfect, is in working order, and is better than the 
idle, dismembered one around which our professional mechanists 
are wandering with mental files and spanners. 

The unwritten motto of British librarians differs in no respect 
from the official one of the American Library Association : “ The 
best reading for the greatest number at the least cost.” This 
object will never be attained by the placing of commas, or by 
watering the Tree of Porphyry. So let us get on with the work. 


>-¢ 


CURRENT NEWS 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. 


THe new Central Library at Deptford was opened on Saturday, 
July 18th, by the Mayor (Councillor W. F. Marchant, J.P.). The 
Chairman of the Library Committee (Councillor W. Nash) presided 
over the inaugural ceremony, which took place in the Reference 
Department. In declaring the Library open, the Mayor said he 
would like to see newspapers and fiction eliminated, and hoped that 
before many years had passed they would have found a better use 
for their institution than the provision of cheap newspapers and 
fiction. 
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During the afternoon Miss Marchant unveiled a tablet com- 
memorating Dr. Carnegie’s gift to the Borough, and the first book 
taken from the Library was issued to the Mayor, who was also 
presented by the Library Committee with souvenirs in the shape 
of a key and a bound volume of the catalogue. 

The new building is the second in the Deptford library scheme, 
a branch library having been opened at New Cross Gate a few 
years ago. A third library is to be erected, Dr. Carnegie having 
given {12,000 for the provision of a central library, and {£9,000 for 
two branches. The Committee have adopted a waiting policy in 
order that the three libraries, when completed, may be entirely free 
from debt, and the whole of the penny rate available for purposes of 
equipment and administration. 

The present building is situated in Lewisham High Road, 
and has been built at a cost of £12,418, from the designs of Sir A. 
Bramwell Thomas. It is based on the style of the Classic Renais- 
sance. A portico, with eight coupled columns, forms the principal 
entrance to the building. A wide corridor leads from the entrance 
to the lending library and the news and periodical rooms on the 
ground floor ; and at the end of the corridor a marble staircase leads 
to the Reference Library, Magazine Room, and an auxiliary room 
for exhibitions or other extension work. The Lending Department 
is arranged on the open-access system, and has shelf accommodation 
for about 20,000 volumes. A special part of this department is 
reserved for children’s books. On the same floor are the librarian’s 
room, store-room, and work-room, with staircase leading to the 
staff mess-rooms on the mezzanine floor, and the book-store of the 
Reference Library. The Reference Library, on the first floor, has 
present accommodation for thirty-two readers, which can be 
increased if required to that for sixty readers. On the basement 
floor are the caretaker’s rooms, store-rooms, &c. A _ private 
telephone connects the several departments, and a book-lift runs 
from the basement to the first floor. 


CONSIDERABLE difficulty is being experienced by the Southwark 
Library Authority owing to a number of members of the staff 
having been called away by the recent mobilisation orders. 


Part of the Jslington Central Library has been taken over by the 
War Office as an Army Recruiting Station. 


THE twenty-fifth meeting of the Museums Association was opened 
at Swansea on Tuesday, July 7th. The chair was occupied by the 
President, Mr. Charles Madeley (Warrington), who, in his presi- 
dential address, discussed the functions of a museum. Among 
the papers read were “ The Swansea Art Gallery,” by Mr. W. 
Grant-Murray (Swansea); ‘“‘ Sand-made Skeletons,” by Dr. H. 
Langton (Brighton); and ‘“ The Children’s Room at Salford 
Museum,” by the Rev. H. Mullen (Salford). 
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AT a recent meeting of the Jikley District Council a discussion 
took place respecting the holding by the librarian of the office of 
Secretary to the Ilkley Evening Classes Committee. Mr. Graham 
previously had been given permission by the Chairman of the 
Library Committee to apply for the position, but expressed his 
willingness to withdraw if there was any feeling in the Council 
that he should not accept it. It was decided ultimately that Mr. 
Graham should be allowed to take the position, in addition to his 
duties as librarian, for which, it was admitted, he is particularly 
fitted. Although the holding of dual offices is generally undesirable, 
we have no doubt the Ilkley Council decided wisely in this case. 
Small towns like Ilkley do not, for the reason that they cannot, 
pay an adequate salary to a good librarian. 

At the Conference of the Urban District Councils Association, 
held at Westminster last month, a motion was passed approving 
the principal objects of the Public Libraries Bill, 1914. 

THE foundation stone of a new Public Library at Taibach, Port 
Talbot, was laid on July 18th, by Councillor William Lewis, ex- 
Chairman of the Margam District Council. Dr. Carnegie has con- 
tributed {2,500 towards the cost of the building. 


Mr. J. A. LonGDEN has presented to the Bournemouth Public 
Library Committee a cheque for £750 for the purchase of a freehold 
site in Alum Chine. This will make possible the completion of 
the scheme of libraries for the Borough by providing a branch 
library for the Westbourne District. 

Tue Bethnal Green Borough Council proposes to appoint a librarian 
to assist the Council in carrying out the scheme now being under- 
taken for the establishment of a Public Library. The salary is 
put at £350, rising by annual increments of {12 ros. to {400 per 
annum ; age not to exceed forty years. The appointment is to date 
from January Ist next. 

THE membership of the American Library Association now totals 
about 2,750. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr. Henry Bonn, of the St. Pancras Public Library, has been 
appointed Borough Librarian of Portsmouth, in succession to 
Mr. Tweed D. A. jewers, who has had to resign his post owing to 
ill-health. 

Mr. Henry Dixon, Senior Assistant at the St. Bride Typographical 
Library, has joined the Territorials and volunteered for service 
abroad. His place is being kept open for him. 

Mr. R. J. Gorpon, Chief Librarian, Rochdale, has been appointed 
to the joint position of Chief Librarian and Curator, Public Libraries, 
Art Gallery and Museum, Rochdale. 
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Mr. Duncan Gray, Senior Assistant at the Coventry Public 
Library, has been appointed Librarian-in-Charge of the New Cross 
Branch of the Deptford Public Libraries. 

Mr. F. HELLIWELL, Senior Assistant, Rochdale, has been appointed 
Senior Assistant Librarian and Sub-Curator, Public Libraries, 
Art Gallery and Museum, Rochdale. 

Mr. Harry Krauss, Senior Assistant at the Central Library, 
Croydon, has been appointed Senior Assistant at the Coventry 
Public Library. 

Mr. C. Rupert ANDERSON, of the John Rylands Library, Man- 
chester, has been appointed Librarian of the Gladstone Library, 
National Liberal Club. 


>< 


HENTY VERSUS THE “PENNY DREADFUL.” 


By Horace C. GREEN. 
0 Oo 890 


HERE has been much talk in recent years about the pre- 
ponderance of fiction reading, and the harmful influence 
it is said to exercise on readers’ minds. Juvenile reading, 

as well as adult, has been criticized freely, and the type of sensa- 
tional yarn, known as the “ penny dreadful,” has been brought 
forward as an awful example of the depraved taste of the young 
reader. We have had pictures drawn of lads eagerly devouring 
these sensational tales, and afterwards trying to emulate the deeds 
of cut-throat pirates and other bad characters. Cases are not 
infrequent in which magistrates have stated that certain juvenile 
offenders brought before them owe their fall from virtue to vice 
to the direct or indirect influence of pernicious reading. This 
may be true in some instances. It may have been noted that 
the Picture Palace is now a more favourite magisterial reference. 

Notwithstanding the developments that have taken place in 

the children’s departments of our public libraries, the “ penny 
dreadful" retains much of its popularity. There is still to be 
seen the schoolboy with his nose buried within the pages of the 
“Halfpenny Thunderer,” or the errand boy, lost to the world 
and his sense of duty in contemplation of the extraordinary adven- 
tures of “‘ Deadwood Dick,” or the ‘‘ Mad Painter and the Blood- 
stained Putty Knife.” 

Admittedly the “‘ penny dreadful” may be harmful, but the 

harm of which it is capable depends largely on the mind of the 
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reader. It is possible for a healthily-minded lad to read these 
absurd yarns without endangering his morals. Most staid citizens 
of the present day, if they spoke the truth, would be obliged to 
confess that in their young days the prototypes of ‘“‘ Deadwood 
Dick” might have been found in their pockets. And perhaps 
similar confessions would have to be made by some irreproachable 
and gentle ladies also. 

In order to counteract the “ penny dreadful ”’ type of story 
it is necessary, in the first place, to discover the secret of its popu- 
larity. Doubtless this is to be found in the imaginative faculty 
and the love for adventure and daring deeds which are inherent 
characteristics of childhood and youth. One cannot check these 
natural tendencies, nor would it be right to attempt to do so. To 
neglect to cultivate the faculty of imagination would be disastrous 
from an educational point of view. It has aptly been said that 
the old man lives largely in the past, the man in the prime of life 
in the present, and the child in the future. . In other words, the 
child is prone to build castles in the air, and to live in the world of 
““ make-believe.”” What is more natural, then, than that in their 
moments of relaxation from school text-books, children should 
find delight in the doings of fairies, goblins, heroes and villains 
presented to them in story-books. To healthy boys and girls 
the wonderful, and even vicious, characters portrayed are just 
and only so much alive as wooden horses or favourite dolls ; they 
know these characters do not exist really, but their imagination 
finds scope in pretending that they do. The principal reason 
for the popularity of the ‘‘ penny dreadful ”’ is that the characters 
move quickly across the stage ; they may be impossible and wicked, 
but they are never dull. Hairbreadth escapes follow one another 
in quick succession. 

The “ penny dreadful’ is condemned ; therefore something 
must take its place ; something in the nature of “a haire of the 
dog that bit us last night.’’ It is here that the public library can 
be of immense service. Juvenile fiction in olden days was decidedly 
dull, but the same cannot be said of the children’s books of the 
present day. Let the boy who is infatuated with ‘ Deadwood 
Dick ”’ be introduced to the heroes of Henty, Fenn, Ellis, Ballantyne 
Talbot Baines Reed, Captain Brereton, Kingston, Hayens, Strong, 
A. J. Church, Whistler, and a selection of the works of Charles 
Kingsley, Stevenson, Haggard, Fenimore Cooper, Verne, and 
others, and he will soon lose his taste for trash. 

In the hands of the teachers of our public elementary schools 
lie great opportunities for directing the taste of children in reading, 
but co-operation with librarians is necessary to obtain the best 
results. If educational authorities generally would permit more 
frequent visits of classes and teachers to public libraries, the 
percentage of good reading would be much higher. Of late years 
public library authorities have devoted more space and attention 
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to the juvenile reader, and by so doing have driven another nail in 
the coffin of “ Deadwood Dick.” Even without the personal 
co-operation of the school teacher, the librarian can extract one or 
more leaves out of the former’s book. The method generally 
employed by teachers at the present day is to approach the intellects 
of the children through the senses. The old parrot-like system 
of teaching has been discarded in favour of methods calculated to 
reach the brain through the eyes and hands. There are several 
ways in which the librarian can do likewise without usurping 
the office of the school teacher. 

Among these methods, which are beyond the scope of the 
present note, may be mentioned the combination of picture displays 
in conjunction with select lists or exhibitions of books. A simplified 
way of doing this is to utilize the idea of the picture bulletins 
which are more commonly employed in American libraries than 
on this side of the Atlantic. The other chief method of fostering 
the use of the better children’s books is to arrange for simple and 
interesting talks or story lectures. 


>< 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


0 0 0 
THE NEW “SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION.” 

The late James Duff-Brown’s Subject Classification has now 
been out of print for some time, and this new revised edition 
(1914 ; roy. 8vo., 406 p.; Messrs. Grafton & Co., price 15s. net) is 
assured of a welcome not only from the increasing number of 
libraries using the scheme, but from all kinds of libraries and 
librarians. Since its appearance in 1906, as Mr. Brown says in 
his preface, very little in the nature of destructive criticism has 
appeared ; and there can be no doubt that the scheme, with its 
novel features and principles, has effected a revolution in the theory 
and practice of bibliographical classification. Certainly no classified 
library can afford to be without this scheme as an aid to classifica- 
tion, whatever scheme may be in actual use. Although no vital 
alterations have been made in this new edition, a large number of 
minor corrections, additions and suggestions make their appearance 
throughout the tables. Mr. Jast’s Classification of Library Economy, 
which has long been available as a separate book, has been omitted 
from the prefatory matter, and some brief ‘“‘ Hints on Practical 
Application” have been inserted. This new edition renders the 
scheme more than ever easy to use, and is evidence of the position 
it holds as the principal European system of exact classification. 
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SPECIAL REFERENCE LIBRARIES. 

Special reference work is now beginning to receive the attention 
that is its due, and a valuable contribution to the practical literature 
of the subject is Mr. John Boynton Kaiser’s Law, Legislative and 
Municipal Reference Libraries (1914 ; 8vo., 12+-467 p.; Messrs. The 
Boston Book Co., price $4 net). These libraries devoted to legal, 
legislative and municipal research work are the most important 
at present, and have already taken firm root in America. Although 
Mr. Kaiser gives us a volume of substantial size, he wastes little 
rhetoric on his subject. Under each of his three divisions he gives 
us a plain statement of the general purpose and the various types 
of the library, and then proceeds to consider what material must 
be provided, and how it should be handled. He has collected and 
systematized an immense amount of practical bibliographical 
information, which in itself renders his book a most valuable 
addition to the librarian’s library. . And his descriptions of 
organisation, cataloguing, staff qualifications and management, etc., 
are distinguished for their common sense and practical usefulness. 


A REVISED ¥ PRIMER.” 

We are glad that Messrs. George E. Roebuck and Wm. Benson 
Thorne have been able to prepare a new edition of their useful 
little Primer of Library Practice (1914 ; 8vo., 189 p.; Messrs. Grafton 
& Co., price 2s. 6d. net). This new edition, which is dedicated to 
the memory of James Duff Brown, has been entirely re-written. 
The conditions of ten years ago, when the first edition appeared, 
have changed so much that a great deal of the original Primer 
is now unnecessary, but in this issue the aim of the authors has 
been the same : “ to provide an easy introduction to library practice 
which shall be of interest and service to the young librarian, whilst 
affording a convenient insight into a class of work which non- 
professional persons find themselves occasionally called upon to 
direct—in the capacity of members of public library committees.” 
We are inclined to think that the authors have given their personal 
opinions too much rein for a book designed for primary instruction ; 
but we must admit that while this undoubtedly lessens its value as 
a ‘“‘ primer,” it also makes it more interesting to read. In their 
descriptions of library practice the authors show themselves to 
be well-informed and up to date, although they have occasional 
lapses into the methods of the nineteenth century. The short- 
comings of the work are, however, those incidental to the com- 
pression of library economy generally into a book of small size. 
rhis does not prevent the book remaining the best simple descrip- 
tion of library work at present available. The present writer has 
reason to know the esteem in which the original “ Primer” is 
held, for a copy in his possession has been worn almost to pieces by 
being borrowed by persons all over the country who were unable to 
obtain copies for themselves. An even greater success should 
attend the new “ Primer.” 
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THE BODLEIAN “STAFF MANUAL.” 

The 1914 edition of this little book preserves the changed form 
which it took last year. The Calendar has been re-arranged so as 
to take up much less room, and more attention is given to the 
manual of rules, suggestions and information generally. The 
rules and instructions given for staff-management, cataloguing 
and accessioning books, prints, &c., and the subject index for the 
arrangement of records, correspondence and papers, make the book 
a useful addition to the office collection of any library. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CLASSIFICATION. 

In connection with the article on this great scheme of classifi- 
cation which appeared in our columns some months ago, readers 
may find this complete statement of the parts of the schedules 
issued to date of service. 

OUTLINE SCHEME OF CLASSES. Preliminary, December, 1909. 
24 pages. Price 10 c. 

CLass A. GENERAL WoRKS, POLYGRAPHY. IQII. 63 pages. 
Price 10 c. - 

Ciass B. Part 1, B-BJ. PHILOSOPHY. I910. 109 pages. 
Price 15 c. 

Crass E-F. AMERICA. 2nd Edit. 1913. 298 p. Price 4oc. 

CLass G. GEOGRAPHY, ANTHROPOLOGY, SPORTS AND GAMES. 
1910. 128 p. Price 20¢c. 


CLASS SOCIAL SCIENCES. IQI0O. 551 p. Price 65¢c. 
CLASS POLITICAL SCIENCE. I910. 340 p. Price 4oc. 
CLASS EDUCATION. IQII. I61 p. Price 25c. 

CLass M 


E 
J 
I 
. Music. 1904. 112 p. Price 25c. 
CLass N. FINE ARTs. Ig10. I61 p. Price 15¢. 
CLass Q. SCIENCE. 1913. 106 p. Price 25c. 
Crass R. MEDICINE. I910. 174 p. Price 25c. 
Ciass S. AGRICULTURE, PLANT AND ANIMAL INDUSTRY. IQITI. 
87 p. Price 15 c. 
CLass T. TECHNOLOGY. I9gI10. 303 p. Price 35¢. 
Crass U. MILITARY SCIENCE. I910. 93p. Price 1I5c. 
Ciass V. NAVAL SCIENCE. I910. 1106p. Price 20c. 
CLASS Z. BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARY SCIENCE. IQ10. III p. 
Price 15 c. 
The price of the seventeen parts issued so far is therefore only 
$4.15. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 
Volume 7 of Papers issued by the University of Cambridge 
Press, containing Nos. 3-4, 1912-13 and 1914, have been published 
by the Cambridge University Press. Included in this section of 
the ‘“ Papers” is a description of the Sulzberger Collection of 
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Soncino Books in the Library of the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
New York, by Max Radin. Mr. Oscar Wegelin contributes 
“Wisconsin Verse: A Compilation of the Titles of Volumes of 
Verse written by authors born or residing in the State of Wis- 
consin.”” Of more general interest is the conclusion of the second 
edition of Mr. Aksel G. S. Josephson’s “‘ Bibliographies of Biblio- 
graphies.”” The remainder of the part is occupied by an account of 
the June, 1913, Meeting of the Society, and by notes and news. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Mr. Theodore W. Koch’s paper on The Bibliotheque Nationale 
has been reprinted, with its numerous illustrations, from The 
Library Journal. It is the best brief history and description that 
is available. 

From the Coventry Public Libraries comes A Brief Description 
of the Library Movement in the City, 1867 to 1914, with many pictures 
and plans. 

Miss Marie Amna Newberry’s The Rural School Library ; its 
Conditions, Functions and Possibilities, is a thesis presented for 
graduation in the New York Public Library’s Library School. 


<< 
REVIEWS. 


0 OQ O 


NORTH AMERICAN MYTHOLOGY. 

Mr. Lewis Spence, who recently gave us an absorbing book on 
the myths of Mexico and Peru, has now increased our indebtedness 
by his Myths of the North American Indians (1914 ; illus., roy. 8vo., 
I2 +393 p.; Messrs. Geo. G. Harrap & Co., price 7s. 6d. net). It 
is somewhat extraordinary, in view of the fact that juvenile reading 
is chiefly composed of Red Indian tales, fairy tales, and school 
stories, that so little attention has been given in popular literature 
to the extensive mythologies of the great American Indian tribes. 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha ”’ is, of course, a classic example of the 
literary use of these myths; but the Hiawatha of the poem is 
a mixture of a mythical being and an actual historical person, 
and the incidents of his life are taken from a very few out of the 
numerous legends extant. The United States Bureau of Ethnology 
has done a vast amount of research into the tribal mythologies, 
but its valuable publications are hardly popular literature. Mr. 
Spence’s book is therefore all the more welcome. His object is 
“ to furnish the reader with a general view of the mythologies of 
the Red Man of North America, accompanied by such historical 
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and ethnological information as will assist him in gauging the real 
conditions under which this most interesting section of humanity 
existed.”” He has succeeded in weaving the many legends into a 
most interesting narrative, and his book will appeal to adult and 
juvenile readers alike. The volume is illustrated in colour by 
Mr. James Jack, and there is also an extensive bibliography. 


CANADA. 

A new and revised edition of Professor George Bryce’s Short 
History of the Canadian People (1914; illus., map, roy. 8vo., 
14+621 p.; Messrs. Sampson, Low, Marston & Co., Ltd., price 
ros. 6d. net) is sure of a welcome. It has been brought completely 
up to date, and some of the nebulous features of the earliest part of 
Canadian history have been dropped or curtailed. The result is 
a most satisfactory and convenient history for use either in study, 
reference, or ordinary reading. The ideal of Green’s ‘“ Short 
History ” has been kept before the author, and it is not overpraise to 
say that he has succeeded in doing for the Canadian people what 
Green did for the English people, to the extent, at any rate, of 
presenting a luminous and unbiassed account of the events and 
movements in the growth and development of the nation. The 
full lists of references and historical tables give the book an added 
value and usefulness to all kinds of libraries. 


MOROCCO. 


Those who have read the books on Egypt, India and Siam 
by “ Pierre Loti,” will need little description of his Morocco, just 
issued, in a translation by Mr. W. P. Baines, by Messrs. T. Werner 
Laurie, Ltd. (1914 ; illus. in colour and tone, roy. 8vo., 8 +-335 p.; 
price 7s. 6d. net). The incidents of a journey from Tangier to Fez 
in 1889, personal impressions and prejudices—with his usual 
hatred of the “ tourist ’-—vivid little vignettes and broad sweeping 
descriptions of the country and the people, and imaginative specu- 
tions on anything and everything, are all woven into a Moroccan 
tapestry that interests, amuses and convinces. The reader leaves 
the volume without having gained any great deal of information, 
but with a striking impression of the country and people that is 
more lasting than the details of the usual travel or guide book. 


NEW FICTION. 

Greylake of Mallerby, by W. L. Cribb (1914 ; cr. 8vo., pp. 318 ; 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., price 6s.) is an interesting 
story depicting rustic life and character. Martin Greylake is a 
young man of wealth, the son of a native of Mallerby who, in his 
earlier years, left the village and built up a substantial business in 
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London. After the death of his father, young Martin returns to 
the scene of his parent’s youth, and, tiring for something to do, 
works as a farm labourer. Among other interesting characters, 
Greylake meets with Sybila Easting, a child of the people, who is 
superior to her humble calling. Around the two a love story is 
woven, but the love interludes, and even the characters themselves, 
are subordinate to the surroundings. 

Messrs. Sampson Low have also published The Lure of Islam 
(1914; cr. 8vo., pp. 255; price 6s.). The scene of this story is in 
Cape Town, and its characters are drawn from the Christian and 
Moslem population. Its aim is to show how young and susceptible 
Christian girls may be weaned from their faith and married to the 
disciples of Islam, and how great is the misery caused by such 
marriages. It depicts very clearly how the Moslems in South 
Africa, though looked upon as an inferior class, are credited with 
supernatural power and regarded with a certain amount of super- 
stitious fear by the more ignorant of the people. The interest of 
the story lies almost entirely in its purpose. 


FAIRY TALES. 

An addition to juvenile literature is Danish Fairy Tales from 
Svend Grundtvig, done into English by Gustav Hein (1914 ; &vo., 
pp. 220 ; Messrs. Geo. G. Harrap & Co., price 3s. 6d. net.). Among 
the tales are “ Willy Faith,” ‘“‘ The Wishing-Box,”’ “ Prince 
Irregang and Maid Misere,”’ and ‘‘ The Dumb Queen.”” The book, 
both as regards matter and form, is an attractive volume for young 


people. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

From the University Tutorial Press we have received the 
University Correspondence College Calendar, 1914-15, and London 
Matriculation Directory, June, 1914 (cr. 8vo., pp. 64+142 ; price 
Is. net). This contains information respecting the several examina- 
tions, the papers set in January, with solutions and criticisms ; 
and other matter of interest to students. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have published an /ndex to the 
Works of John Henry Cardinal Newman, by Joseph Rickaby 
(1914 ; cr. 8vo., pp. 156 ; price 6s. net). It is arranged in dictionary 
form, and is intended to be a guide to Newman’s thought. The 
compiler claims that “ this /ndex be tried by these three questions ° 
Did Newman say this ? ; Did he ever unsay it, and if so, where ? ; 
Are there any notable sayings of his not brought into due promi- 


nence ?"’ It should prove a useful tool for the student of theology. 
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A TENNYSON CONCORDANCE. 

It is quite impossible in a brief note to do justice to Mr. Arthur 
E. Baker’s Concordance to the poetical and dramatic works of Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson ”’ (1914 ; 4to., 164-1212 p.; Messrs. K. Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., Ltd., price 25s. net). Mr. Baker states that the 
work of compilation has taken him about eight years, and after 
examining the result of his labour we can well believe him. The 
volume contains about 150,000 quotations and references, carefully 
arranged in alphabetical order and afterwards classified according 
to the sense or grammatical function of the key-word. The 
editions of the poems and dramatic works used are the complete 
ones of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., with the “ Suppressed poems ” 
published by Messrs. Sands & Co. Line-references are given 
throughout, making it easy to trace any quotation or reference. 
The price of the volume is exceeding moderate for this enormous 
amount of systematized information, even though the scope of the 
work is limited, and librarians, authors and speakers should all take 
this opportunity of adding to the resources of their reference collec- 
tions of books. 


“ THE RED FOX.” 

Mr. James Macfarlane has given us a stirring tale of Highland 
fued, centred round the Macfarlans and Dumbartonshiz, in The 
Red Fox ; A Story of the Clan Macfarlan, of which a cheaper edition 
has just been issued (1914 ; illus., 8vo., 15-+-207 p. ; Messrs. Fulton, 
Ogilvie & Balderstone, price 2s.). The period is that of James V., 
and the King plays no small part in the story. There is of course 
plenty of ‘ love interest,”” but the great attraction of the book lies 
in its accounts of the lives and rivalries of the Macfarlans, Colqu- 
houns and MacGregors, and in its striking descriptions of the wild 
scenery amidst which they lived. It is distinctly a book that holds 
the reader’s attention. 


‘““ JEAN GILLES.” 

Jean Gilles, Schoolboy, by André Lafon (1914 ; 8vo., 15+24Ip., 
Messrs. Geo. Bell & Sons, Ltd., price 3s. 6d. net) was the first work 
to receive the recently founded “‘ Grand Prix de Littérature " of 
the Académie Francaise. It is a peaceful, uneventful account of 
the world and humanity as seen through the eyes of a boy at home, 
in the country and at school. Into this limited field is crowded 
an amount of imaginative detail that possesses a great psycho- 
logical interest. The school-days are the best part of the book, 
and present a really vivid picture of the life of a sensitive child in 
uncongenial surroundings. Lady Theodora Davidson, in her 
translation, has caught the full spirit of the book. 
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LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


BULLETINS. 


Bulletin of the Co-operative Reference Library, Plunkett House, 
Dublin, No. 1, July, 1914, It is proposed to issue this monthly, 
and we give it a hearty welcome. Sir Horace Plunkett has con- 
tributed an Introduction on the ‘‘ Work and Aims of the Library,” 
and the Librarian’s first half-yearly Report of the work done shows 
that a good start has been made. There is a list of books on 
Co-operation for Farm Women. 

Finsbury Public Libraries, Quarterly Guide for Readers, July, 
contains a “‘ Classified Guide to Holiday Literature.” 

From the Gateshead Library Record, April to June, we learn 
that during the year ending March 1914, the issue of books from 
the Lending Library was 140,581 volumes, an increase of 2,901 
volumes over the previous year. The Record contains the list 
of additions to stock during April to June. 

Nottingham Library Bulletin, September, 1914, contains a 
list of books on Mental and Moral Philosophy added during 
I9009-T4. 

From America come the Bulletin of the Brooklyn Public Library ; 
The Open Shelf, Cleveland ; Bulletin of the Haverhill Public Library ; 
Bulletin of the Philippine Library ; Monthly Bulletin of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh ; St. Louis Public Library Monthly Bulletin ; 
and the Monthly Bulletin of the Public Library of the District of 
Columbia. 


We have received No. 1 of the Butlleti de la Biblioteca de 
Catalunya, which contains an account of the founding of the 
Library 


REPORTS. 

Battersea Public Libraries, Report, 1913-14, shows the number 
of registered borrowers to be 12,790, a stock of 62,272, and an issue 
of 438,938. This is the largest issue yet recorded. 

City of Birmingham Free Libraries, Report, 1913-14, shows a 
grand total of volumes in all the Libraries of 451,510. The issue 
reached was 2,250,197, an increase of 32,634 on the previous year. 
This does not take into account the large use made of the Reference 
Library and Reading Rooms. The Shakespeare Memorial Library 
now numbers 15,178 volumes. 
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Report of the Public Library and Museum, Buxton, 1913-14, 
reports a total issue of 30,797 volumes, against 34,510 the year 
before. 

Huddersfield Public Library and Museum, Report, 1913-14, 
gives the volumes in stock in the Central Lending Library as 
29,399, with an issue of 210,727, a decrease of 7,578 from the 
previous year. 

City of Nottingham Report of the Public Libraries and Natural 
History Museum, 1913-14, shows that the Committee is experiencing 
difficulty in obtaining sites in suitable localities for the erection of 
Branch Libraries and Reading Rooms. The Committee draws the 
attention of the Council to the overcrowded state of the Central 
Library. The various Libraries contain a total of 145,797 volumes, 
and during the year 569,146 volumes were read or consulted. 


Richmond, Surrey, Public Library Report, 1913-14, reports an 
issue of 84,183 volumes, a decrease of 8,577 volumes from last year, 
with a stock of 37,726. The total number of borrowers is 2,778. 

City of Westminster, Report 1913-14, shows a total stock of 
126,188 volumes, with reference libraries’ issues of 196,632, and from 
the lending libraries 332,402 volumes. The total number of 
borrowers is 12,531, who hold 17,640 tickets. Sympathetic 
mention is made of the death of Mr. A. H. Carter, Sub-Librarian 
at the St. Martin’s Lane Library, and of Mr. Thomas Mason, 
the first Librarian of St. Martin’s Library. Mr. Mason was appointed 
in 1888, and retired in 1905. 

From the Report of the Convention of the Union of Saskat- 
chewan Municipalities held at Moose Jaw in the Public Library 
building in June last, we note that the Public Library was erected 
in 1912 at a cost of $90,000, and an expenditure of $15,000 has 
been made on books and equipment. 

Ilkley Public Library has just presented a Report of the work 
done during the last two years. Mr. Graham, the Librarian, 
reports :—‘‘ The greater facilities afforded to the public by the 
adoption of the ‘ open access’ system to the Lending Department 
(in July, t9r1) has resulted in an increase in issues of over 6,000 
volumes per year, and a decrease in the percentage of fiction 
issued. This result, although satisfactory and sufficient to justify 
the change, was not the only one anticipated under the new system. 
The great advantage of the ‘ open-access’ system is that every 
reader can select for himself, after personal and careful examina- 
tion, the books he desires to borrow for home reading—an im- 
possibility under the old haphazard method whereby much time 
and trouble was spent in scanning lists, catalogues, and ‘ indicators,’ 
which often resulted in borrowers taking a book they did not want, 
or knew very little about. The right to select for themselves 
direct from the library shelves, and the personal help and guidance 
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of the staff, together with the rapid increase of stock during the 
past two years, which has given a larger and more varied selection 
to choose from, has had a marked effect upon the reading of many 
borrowers, even to weaning many inveterate novel readers from 
their favourite authors into pastures new, where mental effort 
and mental recreation are assimilated.”” The Lending Library 
contains 7,707 volumes, and the number of borrowers is 1,821. 


CATALOGUES. 


GRADED AND ANNOTATED CATALOGUE OF Books in the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia for Use in the Schools of 
the City. Washington. 1914. 146 p. 

An excellent catalogue with notes to nearly all the entries 
and classified under subjects. Myths; Legends ; Occupations ; 
Industries ; Poetry ; Bible Stories are some of the headings. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1564-1914. A List of Books prepared in connection 

with an Exhibit held by the Brooklyn Public Library in Celebra- 
tion of the 350th Anniversary of his Birth. Brooklyn, New 
York. *QOI4. 23). 

The various editions exhibited are classified under various 
headings as Works; Editions of Single Plays; Editions of the 
Poems; Shakespeare’s Stories; Versions and Adaptations ; 
Criticisms, etc. 

CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE OF THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH, 
1907-1911. Part viii, BloGRAPHy. Part ix., BooKs FOR 
THE BLIND. 1914. pp. 2385-2647, and 2648-2688. Prices 
40 c. and toc, 

These two parts complete the third series, with the exception 
of the indexes and title-pages, &c., of the third series of this great 
annotated and classified catalogue. The numerous libraries in 
which the previous series are being worn to pieces will welcome 
this convenient guide to recent literature. 

SuByect List oF WORKS ON THE FINE AND GRAPHIC ARTs (excluding 
photo-mechanical printing and photography) IN THE 
LIBRARY OF THE PATENT OFFICE. I914. 224 p. Price 6d. 

SuBJEcT List OF WoRKS ON PHOTO-MECHANICAL PRINTING AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE LIBRARY OF THE PATENT OFFICE. 
I9gI4. 121 p. Price 6d. 

SupyectT List OF WORKS ON THE SILICATE INDUSTRIES (CERAMICS 
AND GLASS) IN THE LIBRARY OF THE PATENT OFFICE. 1914. 
84 p. Price 6d. 

These three additions to the long series of useful subject lists 
issued by the Patent Office Library are arranged, like their prede- 
cessors, in alphabetical order of subjects with a chronological 
order under the headings, and a classified key to subjects at the 
end. The Patent Office Library is the only British Government 
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Library that does its duty in the matter of issuing adequate biblio- 
graphical aids and guides. It would be a great boon if the libraries 
of othe: State Departments were to follow the excellent example 
afforde:l by this valuable series. 


pone 


WHY HAVE LIBRARIES? 


0 Oo 9 


[The following useful collections of opinions on the value of public 
libraries is taken from the June issue of the bright and up-to-date 
“Wisconsin LipRARY BULLETIN.” It should be helpful to 
British librarians who are trying to get the widest popularity for 
their libraries.} 

1. BECAUSE PUBLIC LIBRARIES ARE AN ESSENTIAL PART OF 
A COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. Wisconsin believes thoroughly 
in education. Hon. William H. Hatton, for many years a student 
of educational problems, says: “‘A community which does not 
maintain a public library lacks one of the necessary elements of 
a complete modern educational equipment.’’ Hon. John B. 
Winslow, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, said 
in an address: ‘“‘ With every properly equipped library which 
throws open its inviting doors to the public or makes its way 
in its snug box to the rural community, there is a distinct addition 
to the teaching forces of the state, for every library is a school, 
and every competent librarian is a teacher.” 

2. BECAUSE LIBRARIES ARE SCHOOLS FOR ADULTS. Few 
adults and only a part of the children of school age go to school, but 
“A well-equipped public library furnishes means whereby those 
who have left the school before finishing the course may continue 
and study. Society is required to educate the man of forty just 
as much as the boy of five. The public library may very properly 
be designated a graduate school, a type of continuation school, a 
school for persons of all ages." —-W. H. Hatton. 

“The public library is the university of the people. It is a 
dominant factor in civic efficiency,” says the Ottawa (Canada) 
Citizen, in commenting upon a speech made at Ottawa by Senator 
Hatton. 

“A college training is an excellent thing, but after all, the 
better part of every man’s education is that which he gives him- 
self, and it is for this that a good library should furnish the oppor- 
tunity and means.’’-—/ames Russell Lowell. 
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“ The public library is an adult school ; it is a perpetual and 
life-long continuation class ; it is the greatest educational factor 
that we have ; and the librarian is becoming our most important 
teacher and guide.’’—Sir Walter Besant. 


3. BECAUSE LIBRARIES ARE THE ONLY SCHOOLS WHICH 
REACH THE MANY WHO ARE WORKERS, AND MUST EARN A LIVING 
WHILE THEY LEARN. Wisconsin without intending it is doing an 
educational injustice to young and old who cannot quit work 
in order to attend school. 

Within the State of Wisconsin there is spent each year of 
public moneys fourteen million dollars for school purposes. All 
of this money is expended in order to educate that minority which 
has sufficient money and leisure to attend school. If it is important 
that educational processes reach every individual, must the public 
not concern itself with devising ways amd means of educating 
that majority who must work and can learn only while they work, 
adults as well as children ? 

The only municipal institution which is opening morning, 
noon and night, week days and Sundays, summer and winter, 
is the public library. The only agency which is open to those 
who can spare from their work only a scant moment here and there, 
goes far afield into the rural districts and reaches the farmer and 
his family in his home is the printed page. In other words, what 
the schools do for the minority who can quit work and attend them, 
the libraries must do for the majority who must continue to work 
and can learn only as they work. 

No one would for a moment suggest the decrease of the funds 
spent for the maintenance of schools. The query presents 
itself, however, whether or not the worker who cannot go to school 
is not worthy of more educational attention than he has received, 
and whether or not he is in a position to complain that he has been 
slighted in the educational procedure of the State. 


4. IT WILL HELP AND SUPPLEMENT THE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
work. There are already in the libraries of the State many books 
that are helping in the industrial education of citizens, young and 
old. The State realizes that it must help young people by estab- 
lishing vocational schools and otherwise. Every person, whether 
in or out of one of these regular schools, needs reading matter 
collateral to the industry he is studying, and unable to buy for 
himself, must go the library. 

Every man, woman and child in the State has a job at which 
other persons have worked, and about which there is something in 
print which would make it possible for him to do better work. 
\ successful farmer in Dane country, after he had farmed for fifty 
years, remarked that he had lost money all his life because he had 
not read up properly on fertilizers and fertilizing. A man in a 
big concern in Milwaukee who found his job was disappearing 
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because his department was to be abolished, went to the library, 
found books that explained fully the work of a new department, 
and instead of stepping out of the old job into idleness and poverty, 
stepped into a better job which paid him more money. Down in 
Bloomington a cement and concrete worker read a library book 
on his work and the latest equipment to be obtained, and saved 
the village hundreds of dollars. The library will help the home 
worker too. If the housewife would read what the library has to 
offer in domestic science, her product would not be so often in- 
vidiously compared with that which “ mother used to make.” 
More reading on the part of mothers and housewives would decrease 
infant mortality and improve the digestion of the race. The 
public official can be helped in his work. The city engineer of 
more than one city in the State is trying disastrous street-building 
and street-oiling experiments which have been unsuccessfully 
tried elsewhere over and over again. The failures are fully recorded 
and explained in print, and a ten-cent pamphlet carefully read 
might have saved the city thousands of dollars. 


“ee 


5. THE LIBRARY FURNISHES REST, RELIEF AND RECREATION 
FOR TIRED WORKERS. Sometimes after we have worked hard, 
we need rest and relief more than anything else. A good love 
story may do a tired washerwoman more good than a treatise on 
a washing compound. A book of humour and wit which Lincoln 
would have enjoyed, or a stirring historical novel, or a tale of 
adventure, or even a detective story—often one of these refreshes 
and is worth much. All of these are in your city library, and at 
your disposal. 


6. IT HELPS MAKE INTELLIGENT CITIZENS. ‘‘ How are we 
to make sure of that high quality of citizenship which will be 
necessary in such a democracy as we shallhave? * * * Ihave 
no doubt that the part of the library will be no insignificant one. 
* * * Doubtless the usefulness of the library will develop 
year by year along lines either not now thought of or only dimly 
perceived, until it shall become a very centre of uplifting work, 
from which shall radiate in all directions the influences which 
make for human betterment and civic righteousness.”"—Chtef 
Justice John B. Winslow. 

Did you know that every city library has material which will 
tell you and your fellow townsmen what has been done in other 
towns and what must be done in your town in order to build up the 
city, give it better streets, advance it industrially, create a larger 
country trade, help the neighbouring farmers, and improve the 
city and its tributary region in finance, morality and beauty ? 


7. THE LIBRARY BUILDS UP GOOD MORALS. “ Good books 
are great things to make good people,” wrote a preacher to the 
commission when asking for a travelling library for his rural 
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community. At any rate a boy at home with a book in his hand 
is better than a boy on the street corner with a cigarette in his 
mouth. And if the older boy who works all day wants to find a 
pleasant place to spend his evening, he can go to the library. Is 
there any other place in your town where he can profitably go ? 


8. THE LIBRARY IS MORE DEMOCRATIC THAN ANY OTHER 
INSTITUTION IN THE CITY. The churches admit an individual 
to membership because of his beliefs. Colleges, academies, and 
even trade schools provide entrance examinations which are well 
calculated to exclude many. As a matter of fact not more than one 
child in twenty ever finishes the high school, and only one in a 
hundred and twenty ever enters college. The saloon may be the 
poor man’s club, but it is not the poor woman’s club, and for her 
it furnishes no opportunity. It is the function of the library, 
however, to serve all; to make readily accessible to every indi- 
vidual in the community the printed material of value to him. 
No questions are asked involving either dogma, intellectual equip- 
ment, age, or sex. The library is a more democratic institution 
than church or school or saloon. 


9. By ITS CO-OPERATIVE PRINCIPLE, THE LIBRARY MAKES 
ONE DOLLAR DO THE WORK OF MANY. Instead of each of us buying 
for ourself we ought to co-operate—pool interests—buy books 
that everybody can read. Buy a book for your own private 
library, and read it yourself. Pay a dollar in taxes for a library 
book, and before the book is through working, twenty-five or 
thirty persons, possibly one hundred, will have read it. 


10. WHAT SOME WISE ONES THINK OF LIBRARIES. 
Benjamin Franklin ; 

If any one ever had more hard common sense than Andrew 
Carnegie, who now spends his spare money building public 
libraries, it was old Benjamin Franklin ; and Benjamin Franklin 
founded the first free public library one hundred and eighty-one 
years ago in Philadelphia. 

William McKinley ; 

“There is no way in which a community can more benefit 
itself than in the establishment of a library which shall be free to 
all citizens.” 

Theodore Roosevelt ; 

“ After the church and the school, the free public library 
is the most effective influence for good in America.” 
William Jennings Bryan ; 

“The system of free public libraries now being established 
in this country is the most important development of modern 
times.” 
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IN SHORT, WE OUGHT TO HAVE LIBRARIES BECAUSE: Back of 
all library work then is the big fact that there is somewhere some- 
thing in print, in book, pamphlet or periodical, which is of value 
to every individual. In some cases, a wholesome novel or 
humourous sketch re-creates by relieving and resting and enter- 
taining a weary man or woman. Sometimes a book, for example, 
a well-written biography of Lincoln, or a book on electricity, 
awakens sleeping ambitions and dormant energies. Sometimes a 
book does a good work by filling in the time which an idle boy or 
man might have spent on the street corner. Sometimes a book 
gives information which makes it possible for a man, a woman, or 
a child to do better work. 

Few know what there is in books which will re-create, inspire, 
entertain, and help. Some are too poor to buy the book they need, 
others lack the ambition to want the book. Jt is the function of 
the library and of the library commission, therefore, to procure and 
place in each citizen's hand the particular book that will help him to 
do his work and live his life. 


>} 


(IBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 
0 OQ 0 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATIONS. 
SECTION I, LITERARY HIsToRY. 
(24 Candidates entered, 24 Candidates sat). 

Honours.—Nil. 

MeriT.—R. Butchart, Lanark; Miss W. C. Hill, London 
School of Economics ; 

Pass.—-A. J. Avery, Birmingham; Miss E. Baxter, Man- 
chester; J. L. Davison, Bolton; B. B. Eckett, Erdington, Bir- 
mingham ; Miss L. Fairweather, Brighton; Miss L. H. Gibson, 
Woolwich ; H. Groom, Isleworth ; Miss E. M. Harris, Brighton ; 
Miss F. Jefferson, Bromley, Kent; J. A. Merrishaw, Darwen ; 
W. Morgan, Cardifi ; Miss M. Quinn, Manchester ; C. F. G. Tessier, 
Greenock, N.B. 


CONFERENCE ABANDONED. 
~HE Annual Meeting of the Library Association, arranged to 
be held at Oxford, August 31st—September 4th, 1914, is 
unavoidably postponed till next year, owing to the war. 
The Local Secretaries will, however, do what they can during the 
week beginning August 31st to help Members who may be in Oxford 
to see the Libraries and Colleges. 
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All Local Members’ subscriptions paid will either be returned 
or carried on to next year, as the Local Members may choose. 

The Annual Meeting, announced to be held on Friday, 
September 4th, at Oxford, will be held in London on the same 
date. The business will be restricted to official matters. 


0 Oo 90 


NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH. 
Summer Meeting of this Branch was held on Friday, 3rd 
A July, at the Central Public Library, Wallasey, by invita- 
tion of the Mayor and Libraries Committee. 

About fifty members and friends were received by Councillor 
A. J. Head, Chairman of the Libraries Committee, and spent 
some time in looking over the library, its arrangements and posses- 
sions. 

The business meeting was held in the Lecture Hall, and was 
presided over by the President of the Branch, Mr. George T. 
Shaw, Librarian of the Liverpool Public Libraries. There were 
also present Aldermen Oldershaw, Pearce, Swanwick, and many 
Wallasey Councillors and residents with their ladies; Alderman 
T. C. Abbott, Manchester, Councillors Blundell and Bramham, 
Waterloo, &c. 

Councillor Mead welcomed the Branch, and gave a history 
of the development of the library system in Wallasey. Mr. W. A. 
Sibbald, Vice-Chairman, and the Rev. A. Ernest Parry, a Com- 
mitteeman, addressed the meeting on “‘ The Future of the Public 
Library Movement,” on which the Chairman also offered some 
remarks. Mr. Savage gave a most lucid description of the Library 
and its methods. 

A large number of visitors had arrived during the business 
meeting, and with the members of the Branch were entertained 
to tea by the Mayor, after which further speech-making took place, 
Alderman Oldershaw, Alderman Abbot, and Mr. Savage each 
delivering short speeches on suitable topics. The meeting termi- 
nated with the usual votes of thanks. 

oO oO oO 
LIVERPOOL & DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIANS. 
SUMMER MEETING. 
SPECIAL Summer Meeting of the Liverpool and District 
A Association of Assistant Librarians was held on Friday, 
June 12th, when between 50 and 60 members representing 
the public and private libraries of Liverpool, Birkenhead, St. 
Helens, Bootle, Waterloo, and Southport, visited the Library at 
Knowsley Hall, by the kind permission of the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Derby. The visitors, including Mr. C. H. Hunt, Chief 
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Librarian, Bootle (President of the Association), Mr. G. T. Shaw, 
Chief Librarian, Liverpool, journeyed by motor to Knowsley, 
and were welcomed by Mr. Milner (Secretary and Librarian at 
Knowsley Hall), who, in the subsequent tour of inspection, pointed 
out the most interesting features in the various rooms. 

The library possesses quite a goodly number of MSS., among 
which are several from the pen of members of the illustrious Derby 
family, a manuscript of the “ Romance of the Rose,’’ also a 14th 
century manuscript about which, unfortunately, very little infor- 
mation has been obtained, and the original manuscript of Lord 
Derby’s translation of “ The Iliad.” The great and abiding 
interest with regard to localities that are associated with historical 
events, or with famous men, was evinced by the magnificent 
collection of topographical and historical books, including many 
valuable county histories and minor works of great local importance. 
Among the works of typographical interest—and there were many 
—the finest by far was the Kelmscott ‘ Chaucer,”’ which is con- 
sidered by some to be the finest accomplishment of the age—with 
regard to printing. 

The great bookbinders of England, France, and Germany, too, 
were well represented, beautiful specimens of the work of Roger 
Payne, Derome, and Le Gascon, being prominent among the 
bibliographical treasures and curios laid out for inspection. But 
of all the choice works exhibited none perhaps attracted so much 
attention as the volumes of original drawings to Martyn’s “‘ Con- 
chology’ and Gould’s ‘‘ Humming Birds” and “ Birds of 
Australia,’’ the exquisite beauty of the designs provoking un- 
qualified admiration. Not the least interesting feature of the 
library, however, was the collection of books brought there from 
Lathom House—several of the volumes still bearing the marks of 
the fire from which they were fortunately rescued. When the 
library had been inspected the visitors were entertained to refresh- 
ments, then after a pleasant stroll through the magnificent park 
and gardens, the journey was continued (via Kirkby and Ormskirk) 
to Southport, where the party, in genuine holiday mood, spent a 
most enjoyable hour before returning to Liverpool. 

S.A.F. 





LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION, 

“T "HE Library Assistants’ Association held a very successful 
] meeting on Wednesday, May 15th, when the Kingston Public 
Library was visited, and by special invitation of the Earl 

of Dysart the Association was entertained at Ham House. After 
a delightful walk by fragrant fields, the members roamed through 
old-world gardens where in full beauty blossomed Gloire de Dijon 
roses on age-mellowed walls. They were shown gates which 
had never been opened since the day when these were barred 
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against Roundheads pursuing King Charles of merry fame. If 
opened, legend says, the fortune of the House of Dysart passes. 
More distant gates gave vistas of unexplored enchanted gardens 
alluring to the eyes. “A garden is a lovesome thing’’! Never 
was this realised more. To attempt to describe the inner glories 
of Ham House within the space of a few words is impossible. 
Miniatures, china, portraits by Lily, Kneller and Vandyke ; wonder- 
ful carvings, countless gems of artistry everywhere met the covetous 
yaze. The sight of the famous collection of Early English printed 
books was granted only to the select few. The Earl received the 
\ssociation in the historic hall where tea was served. After 
that pleasant meal in such perfect surroundings came a walk along 
the towing path, passing Twickenham Ferry, Eel-pie Island, and 
Teddington Lock, and so by flowery ways to Kingston Public 
Library. 

The Mayor and Mr. Carter, the Borough Librarian, gave the 
nembers a cordial welcome, refreshment being provided under 
the management of the Library Staff. Another pleasurable 
item had been added to the many of that memorable day. Mr. 
John Warner was presented with a silver mounted fountain pen 
in recognition of his labours as treasurer on behalf of the L.A.A. 
international School in London, Easter, 1914. It was a pleasing 
prelude to a lecture of great interest. ‘ Printing in the Nineteenth 
Century " was the subject of Mr. Peddie’s address, and a more 
vivid and succinct survey of a huge subject has seldom been pre- 
sented. Delivered in the forceful and graphic style of which 
Mr. Peddie is a master, the lecture was an educational pleasure. 

The votes of thanks to the Earl of Dysart, the Mayor and 
Mayoress, the Town Clerk and the Borough Librarian of Kingston, 
were given with a sincerity that is rarely surpassed. Altogether 
it was a red-letter day in the annals of the Association, fruitful 
of many pleasant memories. 


FORMATION OF A NEW NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH. 
, MEETING of the Assistant Librarians of Lancashire and 
LX Cheshire was recently held, by kind invitation of James 

Hutt, Esq., M.A., in the Liverpool Library, Liverpool, 
Bold Street, with the object of forming a North-Western Branch 
of the Library Assistants’ Association. 

Mr. James Hutt, who presided with distinction throughout 
the evening, in welcoming the members to the Liverpool Library, 
tated that the Institution was founded over 150 years ago, and 
claimed to be the oldest proprietary circulating library in Europe. 
He commended the practice of visiting non-municipal as well as 
Public Libraries, as Assistant Librarians in all libraries had much 
to learn from one another, and it was desirable to cultivate a 
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fraternal spirit. The movement to form a N.W. Branch of the 
Library Assistants’ Association had his warmest support, for, 
as Hon. Sec. of the N.W. Branch of the L.A., he could speak from 
experience of the advantages of belonging to a National Association. 

Mr. James Ross, Librarian, Walton and Fazakerley Library, 
Liverpool, opened the proceedings with an explanation of the 
objects of the meeting, and the policy of the Library Assistants’ 
Association, and mentioned that it would meet the demands of 
those assistants who had frequently appealed for such an organisa- 
tion. As a National Association it deserved the support of every 
thoughtful Assistant Librarian ; it took a broad outlook upon the 
profession, and was in no way antagonistic to any existing local 
Association. He detailed the policy of the Association in regard 
to its branches, and the work the Association had accomplished 
for the benefit of the Assistant, and urged Assistant Librarians 
in the North-West to do everything in their power to further the 
cause at a moment when a united front was so urgently necessary. 

A motion was put forward by members of the Liverpool 
Association (who were also members of the L.A.A.) recommending 
the exclusion of the Liverpool District on the grounds (1) that it 
was not required either by the Chief Librarians or by the great 
majority of Assistants; (2) because the existence of a second 
Association in the Liverpool District would be the cause of con- 
tinual friction and antagonism. This motion the Chairman 
declined to put to the meeting. 

After a lengthy and somewhat acrimonious discussion, it was 
decided to apply to the Council of the L.A.A. for constitution 
as a Branch. 

Mr. F. W. C. Pepper, Bolton, read a well constructed and 
illuminating paper on “ Classification by form.” He dealt with 
the influence of form in bibliographical classification, and the 
question of how far it was desirable to classify by form, with 
special regard to the decimal scheme. The physical form of books, 
he considered, the stumbling block to their perfect classification, 
and it was mainly this which led Jevons to declare the “ classifica- 
tion of books ’’ to be “ a logical absurdity.’’ From the standpoint 
of logical perfection this statement is correct, since our principal 
aim—-that of bringing together books on the same subject—fails 
at the appearance of a folio. Considerations of shelving accommo- 
dation and appearance demand a primary grouping of books 
into two or more sequences, according to varying sizes. A book 
may treat of more than one subject, but its physical or concrete 
form will allow of it being placed at one subject only. We may 
bring the catalogue to the rescue, and insert analytical entries 
for the other subjects, but as far as the classification of the books 
themselves is concerned it is obvious that logical perfection is an 
impossibility. These factors of size and concreteness are the 
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most prominent influences which physical form has upon biblio- 
graphical classification, but they are by no means the only ones. 
Other physical features of books influencing classification are 
fine or rare printing, binding, illustrations, or any other distinctive 
characteristics. These forms do not trouble the majority of public 
libraries, but where they do occur it is necessary, for the purpose 
of exhibition, to bring them together occasionally, and it is a ques- 
tion whether they should not be permanently so grouped by form. 
[f the literary contents are of no value they may be conveniently 
classified by their physical form, but if, on the other hand, the 
literary matter is of value, it should have preference. Mr. Pepper 
ilso dealt interestingly with the important part literary form 
plays in our classifications, and “ limitation "’ form which applied 
to the scope of a work, or the limitations imposed upon a subject 
by the author, such as history, law, or philosophy of a certain 
subject. 

Mr. Eric A. Peppiette, Liverpool University, followed with 
‘Some Reflections on Modern Librarianship.” He touched 
briefly upon the rise of modern public librarianship, and showed 
how, with the growth of libraries, came corresponding growth 
and difficulties for the librarian. The librarian now claimed a 
great place for his work in the educational world ; he considered 
the Public Library as the university of the people, where public 
taste in literature was guided, desire for knowledge instilled, the 
work of research aided. Yet in spite of the long and special 
training necessary, and the increased public utility of the librarian, 
librarianship as a profession remained unrecognised. The librarian 
desired to be recognised as a professional man, and to have his 
work assessed at its proper value. If this came about the present 
financial disabilities, under which public libraries labour, would 
passaway. Two things were hindering the profession from entering 
into its own: (I) Presence of untrained and inefficient persons 
in the library world; (2) Lack of complete organisation of the 
profession. Asa matter of public economy the inefficient librarian 
should be placed upon the retired list, and all efforts should be 
bent upon organising the profession. When these two things 
were accomplished librarians would be in a position to formulate 
and carry out a policy whereby public opinion might be brought 
to recognise them at their proper value. The future depended to 
a great extent upon the assistant who was the future librarian. 


At the election of officers the following were appointed :— 
James Hutt, M.A. (Oxon), Hon. President; F. W. C. Pepper, 
Bolton, Chairman ; Maurice J. Wrigley, Stockport, Hon, Treasurer ; 
James Ross, Liverpool, Hon, Secretary. Committee: Messrs. W. 
Hynes (Eccles), J. Hindle (Blackburn), E. A. Peppiette (Liverpoo) 
University), J. H. Shaw (Bury), the Misses M. Ashton (Lyceum), 
and E. Griffiths (Widnes). 
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TEE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND COUNCIL FOR IQI4-I5. 

President.—Falconer Madan, M.A., F.S.A., Bodley’s Librarian, 
Oxford. 

Vice-Presidenis.—Alderman T. C. Abbott, J.P., Manchester ; 
John Ballinger, Librarian of the National Library of Wales, 
Aberystwyth ; J. Potter Briscoe, F.R.S.L., City Librarian, Notting- 
ham ; Sir Sidney Colvin, D.Litt., late Keeper of Prints and Drawings 
British Museum ; Edmund Gosse, M.A., LL.D., Librarian of the 
House of Lords; Lawrence Inkster, Librarian of the Public 
Libraries, Battersea; A. O. Jennings, LL.B., Chairman of the 
Public Library Sub-Committee, Brighton ; T. W. Lyster, M.A., 
Librarian of the National Library of Ireland, Dublin; J. Y. W. 
MacAlister, F.S.A., Secretary of the Royal Society of Medicine ; 
Professor Sir William Osler, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P. (Lond.), 
a Curator of the Bodleian Library, Oxford; Herbert Putnam, 
Litt.D., LL.D,. Librarian of Congress, Washington, D.C., U.S.A.; 
C. W. Sutton, M.A., Librarian of the Public Libraries, Manchester. 

Honorary Treasurer—-Henry R. Tedder, F.S.A., Secretary 
and Librarian of the Athenzum, London. 

Honorary Secretary.—L. Stanley Jast, Librarian of the Public 
Libraries, Croydon. 

Honorary Solicitor.—H. W. Fovargue, Town Clerk, Eastbourne. 

London Councillors.—Ernest A. Baker, M.A., D.Litt., late 
Librarian of the Public Libraries, Woolwich; Henry Bond, 
Librarian of the Public Libraries, St. Pancras ; W. E. Doubleday, 
Librarian of the Public Libraries, Hampstead ; C. W. F. Goss, 
Librarian of the Bishopsgate Institute, E.C.; Herbert Jones, 
Librarian of the Public Libraries, Kensington; Frank Pacy, 
Librarian of the Public Libraries, Westminster ; G. H. Palmer, B.A., 
Keeper of the National Art Library, South Kensington, S.W.; 
William C. Plant, Librarian of the Public Libraries, Shoreditch ; 
A. W. Pollard, M.A., Department of Printed Books, British 
Museum ; W. R. B. Prideaux, B.A., Librarian of the Reform Club, 
London ; J. H. Quinn, Librarian of the Public Library, Chelsea ; 
Arthur E. Twentyman, Librarian to the Board of Education. 

Country Councillors.—Basil Anderton, B.A., Librarian of the 
Public Libraries, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Richard Ashton, Librarian, 
Blackpool Public Library and Museum ; R. K. Dent, late Librarian 
of the Public Library, Aston Manor; H. T. Folkard, F.S.A., 
Librarian of the Public Library, Wigan ; A. H. Furnish, Librarian 
of the Public Library, York ; Henry Guppy, M.A., Librarian of 
the John Rylands Library, Manchester; T. W. Hand, Librarian 
of the Public Libraries, Leeds; James Hutt, M.A., Librarian 
of the Liverpool Library, The Lyceum, Liverpool, and Honorary 
Secretary of the North-Western Branch of the Library Association ; 
Alfred Lancaster, Librarian of the Public Libraries, St. Helens ; 
C. Madeley, Director and Librarian of the Museum, Warrington ; 
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John Minto, M.A., Librarian of the Signet Library, Edinburgh ; 
Walter Powell, Chief Librarian, Birmingham ; C. Riddle, Librarian 
of the Public Libraries, Bournemouth ; H. D. Roberts, Librarian 
and Director, Public Library, Museums, and Fine Art Galleries, 
Brighton ; E. A. Savage, Librarian of the Public Libraries, Wallasey; 
G. T. Shaw, Librarian of the Public Libraries, Liverpool ; George 
A. Stephen, Librarian, Public Library and City Library, Norwich ; 
H. Tapley-Soper, Librarian of the Public Libraries, Exeter ; 
Butler Wood, Librarian of the Public Libraries, Bradford ; W. H. K. 
Wright, Librarian of the Public Library, Plymouth. 


os 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE COLLECTION OF PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 
To the Editor of THe Liprary Wor LD. 

Dear Sir,—Though reluctant to disparage any scheme of 
co-operation between the members of a staff, I cannot agree with 
Mr. Pollitt that the benefits to be gained from such a collection 
as he suggests are “‘ beyond question,” or with his proposed methods 
of collecting. 

In the first place I think that library authorities can be ex- 
pected to collect any professional literature likely to be of use to 
assistants in their studies, and the fact that not one has thought it 
worth while to make a collection of catalogues, printed forms, &c., 
seems to me to be a reflection upon the utility of such a collection. 

Printed forms issued by various libraries differ from each 
other only in style of printing and minor verbal variations ._ In 
essence they are the same, and to place a collection of, say, 100 
sets of rules and regulations before a junior assistant studying for 
the Library Association Examinations, would be to mislead him 
and waste his time. A student needs to know only the objects 
and essentials of such forms, and with this knowledge he should 
be able to compose one as occasion requires. 

As regards catalogues, I believe that most libraries have a 
few specimens of these, either received with unsuccessful applica- 
tions (alas!) or received as donations. In any case, about six 
good examples of both dictionary and classified forms should 
suffice. To collect all and sundry, simply because they are cata- 
logues, would be a huge and unprofitable task. 

I cannot help but think that Mr. Pollitt’s suggestions for 
the collecting are rather infra dig., and if the idea “ takes on” I 
can foresee the generosity of our seaside librarans being severely 
taxed. Ifa staff really feels the need of such a collection, I would 
suggest that the first step should be to get the library to undertake 
the collecting Failing this, a selection should be made of the 
chief libraries, and a request sent to each for the publications 
required, with an offer to pay for them. “ DATE LABEL.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


0 Oo 0 


LOUVAIN. 


HROUGHOUT the chorus of horror and indignation that 
greeted the destruction of Louvain by the more disreputable 
successors of the Huns, one of the most persistent notes 

was for the famous libraries. This act of wanton destruction is 
all the more surprising coming as it does from the hand of a nation 
that has done so much for bibliographical advancement. Our 
readers will be glad to have the description of the libraries, from 
the pen of a distinguished author, which appears in our present 
issue. It is good news to learn that there is some possibility of 
salvage, although a glance at the published pictures of the destroyed 
libraries does not tend to raise any undue hopes. 


»> * * 


THE WAR. 


On another page we give a list of some of the members of 
library staffs who have joined the colours for foreign service or 
home defence. We know that this list is far from complete, but, 
imperfect as it is it should be a source of interest and pride. Why 
not a librarians’ corps with ““ Remember Louvain ! ” for its motto ? 

One of the effects of staff enlistments has been the closing 
down of a number of libraries, particularly in the London district. 
In several other cases the libraries have only been kept open by 
leave of absence being granted to but a proportion of the staffs. 


*- * * 


A large number of assistants throughout the country unable 
to undertake military service have enrolled themselves as special 
constables. As this entails putting in four hours daily in police 
work in addition to their ordinary duties it will be seen that this 
service demands no small sacrifice. 


* * * 


AUTUMN PUBLISHING. 


At first glance the autumn lists being issued by publishers do 
not seem to be very different from the autumn lists of normal 


Vol. XVII. New Series 99. September, 1914. 
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times, but a closer scrutiny reveals an important difference. It 
is in quality rather than quantity that the season’s publications 
are affected. Very few “important”’ books are being issued, 
but in their place numerous low-priced booklets are seeing the 
light. During one week at the beginning of September nothing 
but shilling books and cheap reprints of fiction came from the 
publishers. During the last few days, however, some improvement 
has taken place, and now that most of the books dealing with 
the European situation have been issued and re-issued at popular 
prices the publishers may find themselves able to extend their 
interests. 


» = | 


OUR RIVAL THE BOOKSTALL. 


It is rather curious that the circulation of books from lending 
libraries has not fallen off more than has been the case so far. 
At present a very large portion of the public has forsaken books 
for the bookstall. (Why do bookstalls devote so little attention 
to books?) The newspaper in its multitudinous editions has 
taken the place of the book, and the “ war-map” has ousted 
even the portable chess set. In spite of this craze for news and 
nothing but news the use of our libraries has not suffered any 
serious reduction. Is this because people are actually reading 
more, or is it because our libraries are not really used by that 
vast public for which the bookstall caters? We talk a lot about 
“libraries for business men,”’ and surely the use of our libraries 
is not confined entirely to the great retired, the greater unfledged, 
and students. 


_—. 


WHY NOT HELP? 


Appeals are being made for periodicals and books for the use 
of sailors and soldiers on service and in hospital. Although the 
agencies distributing newspapers have now stated that they wish 
only papers of current date, librarians can still help by sending 
parcels of illustrated magazines and discarded books when these 
are in a reasonable condition. The addresses of the various 
distributing agencies can readily be ascertained from the press. 


———————— 
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THE LIBRARIES OF LOUVAIN. 


By FRANK HAMEL. 


o0 0 0 


“ERTAIN well-known English scholars suggest that an expedi- 

, tion should be sent to Louvain as soon as possible to search 

for early printed books and manuscripts which may lie 

buried beneath the ruined libraries. It is not generally known 

that old books and MSS are not easily destroyed by fire, and much 
depends on the manner in which they were housed. 

Louvain had three main libraries, all possessing a considerable 
number of volumes. By far the most important was the University 
Library with its 230,000* printed books, of which between three and 
four hundred were incunabula, about 350 manuscripts and more 
than 500 newspapers. The annual increase of late years has been 
about 3,000 volumes. 

The second large library was that belonging to the College of 
the Jesuits, which was based on the collection of H. Louis Donche, 
who, when the Jesuits dispersed, gathered together many treasures 
from their individual stores of books. The 120,000 volumes, of 
which some 250 were incunabula, included Church Law, Dogmatics, 
Philosophy, Patristics and Councils. The annual accessions 
almost equalled in number those added to the University Library. 

Besides these two institutions a town library was founded in 
1864, which contained over 15,000 volumes and pamphlets, and 
there were interesting archives at Parc Abbey, some little distance 
from the town, besides one or two other collections of note. 

No printed catalogue of the University Library exists in recent 
years, but a manuscript catalogue was to be found at the Library. 
Little is known by the general public about the incunabula, though 
P. Namur, who was the librarian at Louvain from 1830 to 1836, 
gives a list of some seventeen of the fifteenth century books, and 
of thirty-nine Manuscripts. t 

Several of the MSS. belonged to the Twelfth Century, and 
there was a valuable autograph MS. of Thomas 4 Kempis containing 
some of his sermons, and a life of Saint Ludwine of Schiedam 
written on vellum. A copy of the Anatomy of Vesalius, printed at 
Basle in 1543 also on vellum was presented by the Emperor 
Charles V. 


*Minerva. Jahrbuch der gelehrter Welt. 1913-14. XXIII., p. 836. 


tHistoire des Bibliothéques Publiques de la Belgique. 1840-2. Vol. II., 
PP. 209-30. 
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The library of Parc Abbey was formerly rich in priceless 
manuscripts of the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries. At the 
time of the Revolution, however, many of these were scattered, 
and the British Museum eventually acquired perhaps the best of 
them, a Bible written in 1148 on parchment in three volumes. 
Another Bible on parchment of 1263 and a Missal with musical 
annotations of the twelfth century as well as a Papal Bull printed 
at Cologne by Ulric Zel about 1468 may be to-day among the lost 
treasures of Louvain. 

For two centuries after the group of colleges which formed the 
University had been established, there was no common library, 
and students had to be satisfied with private collections. Justus 
Lipsius, a contemporary of Casaubon, endeavoured to awaken the 
authorities to a sense of lack, and he wrote a treatise on the ancient 
libraries. His successor, Puteanus, followed this up with a 
pamphlet setting forth the need of a Public Library at the 
University. ‘It is true,” he said, as though to excuse the 
indifference of those in authority, “‘ that the numerous professors 
are in themselves truthful and living books ” (veros et vivos fuisse 
libros), but at the same time he approached a patron, probably 
Charles de Croy, Duke of Aerschot, and begged him to bestow 
his private library on the University. He then obtained per- 
mission from the Archduke and Archduchess Albert and Isabella 
to build a house for it, but in the end de Croy retracted his promise, 
and the literary treasures went elsewhere. 

The agitation had results, however, for in 1627 Laurent 
Beyerlinck left all his books to his Alma Mater at Louvain, and soon 
afterwards his collection was added to by Jacobus Romanus, a 
doctor, who gave his own medical works and his father’s mathe- 
matical library. Cornelius Jansenius organised the new institution, 
which was endowed by one Boonen with a hundred florins a year, 
and removed to the handsome Gothic Halles in the Rue de Namur, 
where finely decorated ceilings and wood-carving in oak were 
designed by well-known artists at a cost of many thousands of 
florins. 

For thirty years under the rule of the librarian Magermans 
the library prospered, and various collections accrued to it. Seven 
years after his death, in 1759, Corneille Francois de Nelis, then in 
charge, persuaded the Government to compel the printers of the 
country to send a copy of all their publications, thus establishing a 
kind of copyright office, and adding considerably to the accessions. 

Unfortunately, when the University was suppressed in 1797 
many of the volumes were transported to Brussels, while the 
Revolutionists captured books and MSS. to the value of 120,000 
livres tournois for the National Library at Paris. 

The consignment never reached France, but neither was it 
restored to its rightful home. In 1817 both University and Library 
were re-established, and it is to the efforts of the Government of 
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that date that nearly two hundred and thirty thousand francs 
were utilised for purchasing the nucleus of the collection which 
has been growing ever since then ; a valuable acquisition about 1900, 
for instance, being the library of Professor Félix Néve, the eminent 
orientalist. It is the work of these years that has now been ruth- 
lessly destroyed, and it may be hoped that those who are about to 
attempt the laborious task of rescue will find enough volumes 
intact to compensate them for their trouble. 


THE ORGANISATION AND CONDUCT OF 
READING CIRCLES; ADULT AND JUNIOR. 


By Wit.1aM J. Harris. 
0 0 0 


“\F the methods of acquiring a knowledge of a subject, be it 
literature, art, science, or history, probably the most 
interesting and pleasant is through the medium of a reading 

circle. It is obvious that the discussion of a subject by a number 
of persons met together for that purpose must lead to a more 
permanent understanding than would be arrived at if the same 
persons studied in private. Discussions, exchange of ideas, and 
criticisms from many persons and from many points of view are 
not only interesting, but valuable, in that they broaden the horizon 
and stimulate interest in the subject. 

The success of a circle depends very considerably upon its 
leader. The leader selected should be well read and broad-minded, 
and have infinite tact and courtesy. The post is an onerous one, 
and should be undertaken only by 4 person of sufficient ability 
and leisure to enable him to thoroughly familiarize himself with 
the subject of the reading. 

The choice of a subject is also of great importance. To 
discuss the obvious is absurd ; and a subject of little depth or an 
author of small reputation should be avoided. Experience has 
shown that those subjects are preferred which, while they conform 
to what may be considered good literature, yet are not difficult 
of apprehension by the ordinary reader. Subjects of obscure or 
difficult interpretation do not come within the province of the 
average reading circle. 
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There is one point that requires special emphasis. Many 
people are very diffident about reading aloud and suffer from 
extreme nervousness. To these a reading circle should prove a 
great boon. Nearly every reader with whom I have come in 
contact has suffered in this respect, but experience has proved 
that after a few readings, and with the help of gentle admonitions 
from the leader a conspicuous improvement has become imme- 
diately apparent. The act of reading aloud dissolves shyness 
and strengthens confidence. It is the duty of a leader to improve 
each member’s reading, if possible, and to impress upon them 
the necessity of reading slowly and distinctly. 

The methods of conducting circles are many and various ; 
and every leader adopts his own. The one that obtains at Bromley 
is as follows. The circle meets in the Committee Room at the 
Public Library and the leader is appointed at the inaugural 
meeting. This matter should always be arranged previously, 
for the result of the appointment may spell either ruin or success 
to a circle. A ballot is taken for the subject to be read, each 
member having the right to propose two subjects. The next 
procedure is to formulate the programme, and this business should 
terminate the first meeting. The first book chosen by the Bromley 
circle was Stevenson’s Virginibus Puerisque. For the present 
session the first book was a selection of Macaulay’s Essays. These 
were exhausted by February, and the appended programmes will 
illustrate, perhaps, more fully the methods of procedure at each 
meeting. 

BROMLEY PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
READING CIRCLE. 
The Circle meets at the Public Library every Tuesday evening 
at 8 p.m. 
Commence at 8 p.m. prompt. 

8.0 Minutes of previous meeting. ’ 

8.5 Short Biographical Essay by a member. 

8.20 Each member to read a prepared poem from any source 
or from the author chosen for the evening. Each reading 
to last not more than Io minutes. 

Questions and explanations are expected after each reading. 

g.30 Short critical essay by a member to last not more than 
I0 minutes, to be followed by a short discussion. 

g.50 Closing poem from any source. 


Leader of Circle - - - Wms. J. HARRIS, F.L.A. 
PROGRAMME. 
Feb. 2. Tennyson. Mar. 2. Browning. 
» & Bee »  Q. Shelley. 
16. Goldsmith. » 16. Byron. 


»» 23. Lowell. 
Hon. Secretary - Mrs. HArRrIs. 
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AN EVENING WITH TENNYSON. 


PROGRAMME. 

Opening Biographical Essay of 10 minutes’ 

duration .. = me i Miss D. S. PorRTWAY 
A Selection from “‘In Memoriam” .. Miss D. S. PorTWAY 
“ The Revenge ” ne - - Mr. W. J. HARRIS 
A Selection from ‘“‘ A Dream of Fair Women ” Miss PFEIL 
A Selection from ‘‘ Maud ” Rh aa a Mr. KELF 
A Selection from ‘“‘ The Princess ”’ ; Miss GRIFFEN 
A Selection from “‘ The Passing of Arthur ” Mr. WILLMOTT 
A Selection from ‘“‘ The Lotus Eaters ” es Mr. GUNNER 
“ The Window,” or “ Song of the Wrens” .. Miss BAKER 
“Sir Galahad” .. Ae: ne Py: - Miss EVANS 
“ Lady of Shalott ” - ee ‘s .. Miss WooDALL 
“Coming of Arthur” .. os a“ .. Mr. A. F. Clark 
“ Locksley Hall ” “ee ; Mr. H. E. StronG 
Critical Essay of 10 minutes’ duration .. Mr. H. E. STRONG 


It is not wise in a general circle to allow the hypercritical 
element to dominate the debate. A discussion upon Virgilian 
hexameters, for instance, hardly comes within the province of a 
circle such as I have been describing. It would be a highly 
desirable thing to discuss “ form ”’ in literature if a circle could 
meet for this purpose, but the average reading circle to be popular 
must be run on more generous lines. 

Exception has been taken to the short biographical essay 
that always opens our circle, but when the essay is well done 
it introduces the members to the atmosphere of the subject as 
nothing else can, and provides a surer foundation for discussion. 
To introduce irrelevant matter into a biographical essay, or matter 
not really germane or enlightening, such as the physical deformities 
of a poet, can add nothing to the debate. The fact that Keats’ 
arms and legs were abnormally long cannot influence one’s opinion 
of his art. Personally, I believe the biographical essay should be 
to a large extent bibliographical. This would be less interesting, 
perhaps, but a greater help to the study of the works of the author. 
The critical essay is always a special feature. At times, when a 
member is particularly well informed upon a subject, a running 
fire of criticism is maintained. This makes a diversion to the 
general rule, and generally creates a lively discussion. 

A leader should always exercise great care in apportioning 
the programme. Tennyson’s “ Maud,” for example, could not be 
given to a woman to read without considerable loss of its inner 
meaning. It is in the main a chant, and needs intoning. More- 
over, it is obviously meant for a man’s voice. Tennyson patheti- 
cally implores people to read his poems rhythmically, to mouth 
the “o’s” and “a’s” (see “ Mort d’Arthur”’ introduction), 
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The local press should always be advised of the activities of 
the circle. A well-known librarian once said, ‘‘ The librarian who 
does not advertise is lost.”" I have said elsewhere “ the librarian 
who does not advertise his work is lost.” I prefer the latter 
quotation. The local press of Bromley are very sympathetic 
towards the work of the Library, and we always consider the 
press as one of our most influential friends. 

The adult circle at Bromley has now been in existence for 
seven years, and may be pronounced a great success. Junior 
circles are also conducted with the idea of introducing some of 
the mind-building books of literature to the children in our elemen- 
tary schools. Five scholars from six schools are selected by the 
head teachers ; scholars who would most benefit by the training 
in reading such a circle engenders. The children meet once a 
week, the girls on Tuesday, and the boys on Thursday at 6.30 p.m. 
The procedure differs somewhat from that of the adult circle, in 
that the leader generally does all the reading, whereas in the 
adult circle each member is expected to read for at least five 
minutes. The first book chosen for the girls’ circle was Lamb’s 
“Tales from Shakespeare.” In the treatment of this book the 
leader first gave a short biographical and critical account of 
Shakespeare’s life and work. The subsequent evenings were devoted 
generally to one play a week. The story of the play as told by 
the Lambs was read and thoroughly explained, and the purple 
passages pointed out. The success of the circle may be judged 
from the result of the attendances which averaged 28 out of a 
possible 30 members. The circle was conducted by Mrs. Harris. 

The boys’ circle is conducted on similar lines, but it must be 
admitted that the boys are not as enthusiastic as the girls, nor is 
their attendance so regular. One of the reasons may be that 
many of them have to work after school hours. 

That this is a good work and yielding a rich harvest is already 
evident in Bromley. The writer would be very glad to receive 
information in regard to the conduct of reading circles in other 
towns, but more particularly on the conduct of children’s circles 
if any such are in existence outside the Borough of Bromley. 


~< 
LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


00 0 
Dear Eratosthenes: 
DRUMMERS. 
You should take a broader view of things. I don’t like your 
remark about Philistinism and bibliographers who seem so tedious 
to you. Bibliography is a pet subject of mine, and a time may 
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come when you will take more interest in it. Philistinism! To 
use this term when writing of the poor “ drummers ”’ is ungrateful. 
You misunderstand them : for what are they, how may you know 
them? I will tell you. You know them as jolly good fellows, 
brimming over with flattery and courtesy, opulent in fat cigars 
and drinks, insinuating and adroit in business. Their very presence 
is soothing to our conceit, for we feel we are patrons with humble 
(if magnificent) servitors at our heels. Then they do the Associa- 
tion good, in several ways, besides paying guineas toit. Librarians 
dress quietly, perhaps even dowdily ; but drummers are ultra- 
smart, carry with grace tall, shiny hats or the latest fashions in 
soft headwear, and manage stylishly the tails of “‘ immaculate 
frockcoats."’ Like very heroes from Mary Ann’s novelette, they 
bring sartorial distinction to our gatherings. As our clothes, so 
our manners: we are retiring, difident, even timid ; would that 
we could copy the superb assurance of drummers as they make 
their way to the reception room. Sometimes we are received by 
a man of title. How good it is to have in the Association men 
who can shake hands properly with an earl, as every man from 
Blankley’s can ; and besides we do a service to the nobility by 
introducing to them members of Society with whom they do not 
often come into touch. I must confess to a real liking for them 
myself, and I would cling to them closer than to my brothers, 
were not the world so unkind and ready to say things which 
make you wish yourself beyond the reach even of a marconigram. 


LIBRARIES AND THE WAR. 


The Spectator makes a comparison between the educated 
private soldiers of to-day and the men of a century gone—the 
“marvellous infantry”’ which stormed the breaches of Badajoz— 
and refers incidentally to libraries. ‘‘We have been told before 
now that education would make the difference ; that the multiply- 
ing of the reasoning agent would compose a less formidable machine 
than the fierce ignorance of Wellington’s line at Waterloo. But 
has it beenso? . . . The men who are fighting in the line in 
this war are the finished product of the Board Schools, of free 
libraries and cheap books. Do they make a less efficient fighting 
machine ? The evidence, surely, is all tothe contrary.”” This is a 
high compliment to modern education: a finer compliment thanit 
seems on the face of it. At Badajoz the men, courageous as they 
were, had before them the prospect of loot. That is not the case 
to-day, either at sea or in France. 


SLACK COUNCILLORS. 
The less work a man does for the L.A. the surer are his chances 
of being re-elected to the Council. Were I ever to occupy the 
exalted position of councillor I would do nothing at all. Mr. 
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Sayers was not so wise. He worked too hard, and had to go. 
Would it not be better to remove from the Council those 
who do not attend? I know some Councillors live a long distance 
away, but a few of them take more advantage of the geographical 
difficulty than they ought to do, and attend not at all or only 
once a year. Messrs. Riddle and Furnish are exemplary in their 
attendance. Next year we will elect Mr. Sayers in place of one 
of those Olympian gentlemen who wander down to a Council 
meeting once in a blue moon. 


BACKSLIDING. 


The Oxford Conference is postponed, and small difference 
that makes to us. What is a Conference but a bookman’s orgy, 
with a solemn service for the worship of the past, and with a few 
revival meetings to whip up enthusiasm for the library movement ? 
How pleasant and how lamentably ineffective. After more than 
thirty Conferences we have reached a point when the L.A. cannot 
obtain the hearing of Parliament, when Public Libraries are 
despised by municipal authorities and by the Local Government 
Board. Now this War . . . Indeed, the library movement 
has gone back. Forgive my pessimism for a moment, Eratosthenes, 
and look about you. The St. Pancras authority has obtained 
authority to sell a site bought for a library. The Camberwell, 
West Ham, and Woolwich authorities, which at one time had 
unified systems controlled by a chief officer, have now a series 
of small libraries separately administered. 


AN INSTANCE. 


The Wigan authority sends us for review a dolorous annual 
report. In this town a twopenny rate was levied until three years 
ago, when it was reduced. What a cheerful fact to record when we 
are fighting for a higher rate! Let us look into this matter a little 
closer. The stock of the Wigan Reference Library is 78,077, 
exclusive of pamphlets. I do not know why Wigan needs such 
a huge reference department, and my astonishment is the greater 
when I note the character of the works in the list of principal 
additions. Observe also a significant passage in the report: 
“ The paucity of our financial resources have told heavily against 
additions to the Reference Library. For the first time for many 
years no increase to the incunabula has been made.’’ (My italics.) 
Now, Wigan is a manufacturing town, dirty, filled with rows of 
small and mean cottages, mostly without gardens or trees, or 
amenities of any kind save near Lord Crawford’s house. I know 
of no other place in England I would rather be out of than Wigan. 
Here if anywhere the authority should not forget that library work 
has a modern side : that people want to know what is being thought 
and said to-day. And they are given incunabula. Wigan and 
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incunabula! what a combination. The early printing curio is 
put forward as an inducement to the Wigan ratepayer, already 
almost unbearably burdened, to increase the rate! It is flattening ! 
For my part, I do not shed tears over the slump in incunabula, 
but deplore most the effect of the reduction in income upon the 
lending library, to which during the past year only 44 new books 
were added. ‘‘ Most of the fiction, the class which is principally 
affected, is in a dilapidated and dirty condition, and not fit for 
public use.” Besides, a lot of books have been withdrawn for 
binding, and are not yet bound. So the number of books issued 
from the Central Lending Library during the year was only 56,163, 
a decrease of 19,978 volumes. The lost borrowers, it appears, 
“have either been driven to the circulating libraries or to the 
cinematograph shows in the town.”” Alas! that seems to be so. 
What a degenerate age is this for which incunabula has no 
attractions ! 


THE Cost oF CULTURE. 


While this war overshadows our affairs there can be little use 
in exposing cases of gross underpayment in the library service. 
But now and then I will make notes of them so that you can help 
me, in happier times, Eratosthenes, to improve our affairs. 
The Waterloo-with-Seaforth case does not stand alone. At 
Newark, for example, the librarian, who has won the full diploma of 
the L.A., is rewarded with {120 per annum. I suppose he goes 
on a holiday sometimes. If he does it appears he must leave his 
library in charge of his one and only assistant, who enjoys {55 a 
year. “‘ The Committee feel,’’ we are told, “that by paying 
attention to the educational side of the library they are upholding 
the intentions of the founders of public libraries.” To underpay 
their officers, who are supposed to act as guides to the reading 
public of Newark, is an odd way of upholding the “ educational 
side.” I advise the Committee to be more generous or more 
careful. Is the assistant able to help readers in choosing books 
and to take effective charge when Mr. Dallimore is away? If so, 
why not pay him better ? If he is not then they ought not to allow 
Mr. Dallimore to take a holiday. In the meantime let us hear a 
little less of this claptrap about education. Of course there isa 
pleasanter side to this question, as I have remarked before. You 
will, I am sure, join with me in congratulating the L.A. Education 
Committee on the success of a policy which provides Newark 
with a fully diplomated Librarian for the very reasonable sum— 
considering the high cost of living now-a-days—of {120 a year. 


THE PuBLic SPIRIT OF MONTROSE. 


Fine words may not butter parsnips, but are useful to conceal 
crude facts. ‘‘ The possession of a Public Library is a proof of 
the intelligence and the public spirit of the towns which possess 
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them.’ Another Conference sentiment, most admirable of its 
kind. The Burgh of Montrose endorses it, as cheaply as it can. 
There the Librarian and his assistants receive {132 16s. 6d. a year. 
As the assistants, two of them, cannot get less than about {15 
apiece, the Librarian would seem to be paid about f1oo. “ In 
previous reports,’’ we are told, “it has been pointed out that 
Montrose Public Library occupies a unique place for its issue 
of books, and the number of its readers in comparison with towns 
of much larger population and rateable value.”’ It also occupies 
almost a unique place, even in Scotland, for the low price at which 
it achieves this admirable result. The only “ public spirit ” 
Montrose shows is in getting as much from their library as they 
can for as small a cost as possible. 


S.P.L. ° 
The Record—-which exists to “ boost "’ every society but that 
publishing it—informs its readers that the Society of Public 
Librarians still flourishes, and is still very careful in selecting its 
members. I am glad to learn this fact, which is news to me, perhaps 
because this learned body is more modest than it was wont to be. 
I am also glad to hear, from another source, that the most distin- 
guished members of this exclusive Club all belong to the great 
Harris family. ZENODOTUS. 
September 22, 1914. 
(The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions 
of the writers of ‘‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS,” nor are these opinions 
necessarily those of only two contributors.) 


ot 


The following recommendations of the Committee on Binding 
of the American Library Association may prove of interest : 

Always use leather on books which are to receive hard usage ; 
never use leather on books seldom used ; and in case of doubt give 
preference to cloth. 

Another binder who makes a speciality of binding and 
rebinding library books advises the use of law canvas and English 
buckram in preference to leather. 

A good grade of cowhide is acknowledged to be best for works 
of fiction in constant use ; reference books should be well bound in 
leather ; while magazines and periodicals should be bound in 
cloth. Books bound in leather, and not in use, will not last as 
long as similar books bound in cloth. As one binder states: 
“Leather rots more quickly than fabric, owing to the acid 
necessary in its tanning.’’ The “ free from acid ”’ leathers on the 
market will not bear the test for sulphuric acid, 
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CURRENT NEWS 


0 0 9 


‘Readers are invited to send us ttems of news for this column. Brief 
notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appoiniments, and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome.) 

The following is a first list of the members of public library 
staffs who have been called up or who have volunteered for military 
service. We shall be glad to receive the names of others not included 
in the present list for publication in a subsequent number in order that 
a complete record may be ayvaiiable. 

Cottrnson (W. F.), assistant, Hull Public Libraries. (4th 
Battalion, E. Yorks Regiment). 

FARADAY (J. G.), branch librarian, Hornsey Public Libraries. 

GrttGRass (A. H.), reference assistant, Hull Public Libraries. 
(Army Service Corps.) 

GRITTEN (ARCHIBALD), assistant, Bournemouth Public Libraries. 
(Royal Army Medical Corps.) 

Hatt (H.), assistant, Hull Public Libraries. (East Riding 
Yorks Regiment). 

HAL (P. C.), assistant, Hull Public Libraries. (7th Battalion, 
East Yorks Regiment.) 

Howes (A. E.), senior assistant, Gloucester Public Library. 
(5th Gloucesters.) 

MACLELLAN (JAMES), senior assistant, Ilkley Public Library, 
(9th Battalion, Duke of Wellington’s.) 
MEAKIN (GEORGE CECIL), senior assistant, Bootle Public 
Libraries. (Lord Derby’s ‘‘ Comrades,” 3rd Battalion.) 
PERRETT (ERNEST H.), assistant, Bournemouth Public Libraries. 
(Royal Army Medical Corps.) 

Puiturps (W. A.), assistant, Hull Public Libraries. (7th 
Battalion, E. Yorks Regiment.) 

ROBERTS (ERNEST), assistant, Bournemouth Public Libraries. 
(gth Hants Cyclist Corps, Special Service Section.) 

RyDE (KENNETH A.), senior assistant, Bournemouth Public 
Libraries. (Royal Horse Artillery.) 

SLEIGHT (A. E.), assistant, Hull Public Libraries. (Royal 
Field Artillery.) 

SLEIGHT (F. T.), assistant, Hull Public Libraries. (7th 
Battalion, E. Yorks Regiment.) 


A recent number of the J/kley Free Press contains a long description 
and catalogue of an extensive collection of books about Yorkshire 
bequeathed to the J/kley Public Library by the late Dr. Robert 
Collyer. Many valuable books are included in the bequest, and 
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the Ilkley Public Library is fortunate in possessing this unique 
addition’ to its local resources. 


Tue New South-East Branch of the Islington Public Libraries, 
after having been postponed for several months owing to the 
builders’ strike, has again been postponed in consequence of the 
high price of materials now obtaining owing to the present dis- 
organisation of industry. 


A ReEcrvuiTInG STATION has now been opened at the North 
Branch of the Jslington Public Libraries, the Children’s Room 
having been requisitioned by the War Office for the purpose. 
We noted last month that the large Lecture Hall at the Islington 
Central Library had been put to a similar use. 


THE Sheffield Public Libraries Committee has decided to remit to 
members of the staff successful in the Library Association Examina- 
tions the cost of the correspondence classes and the examination 
fees. The question of increasing the salaries of assistants obtaining 
at least three certificates is under consideration. 

A SERIOUS subsidence of the floor of the lending department of the 
Tynemouth Public Library has temporarily interrupted the work 
there. A large number of books had to be removed until the 
floor was shored up. This accident has called attention to the 
fact that the present building is altogether inadequate to meet 
the demands of the Library, and the Committee have asked 
the Council to give attention to the question of providing a new 
building. 

THE Corporation of Winchester are inviting applications for the 
post of Librarian. Applicants must be experienced ladies or 
gentlemen, and a commencing salary of {120 (for a lady) or {150 
(for a gentleman) is offered. Applications to be sent to Thomas 
Holt, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Winchester, not later than 12 noon 
on September 3oth. 


PERSONAL. 


On Saturday, September 19th, Mr. Henry T. Coutts, Branch 
Librarian, North Islington Library, and recently President of the 
Library Assistants’ Association, was married to Miss E. E. Gibbon, 
of Croydon. 

Mr. H. ALDERTON, Sub-Librarian, Bromley Public Library, has 
been appointed Librarian ; Miss F. JEFFERSON has been appointed 
Sub-Librarian. 

Mr. Joun H. SHaw, Sub-Librarian, has been appointed Librarian 
and Curator of the Art Gallery, Bury. 


Mr. G. G. CLARKE, Senior Assistant, Sunderland Public Libraries, 


has been appointed Senior Assistant in the West Hartlepool 
Public Library. 
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THE INDEXING OF LANTERN SLIDES: 
SOME BRIEF NOTES. 
By A. W. Cuampxins, Typographical Library, St. Bride Foundation. 


0 Oo 0 


OR a number of years past, public libraries have made a 
point of collecting lantern slides, and judging by the figures 
given some time ago in the LIBRARY WORLD several of 

these collections number many hundreds and even thousands. 

The value of a representative collection is enormous, but its 
usefulness depends entirely on its arrangement. Too often, 
lantern slides are stored higgledy-piggledy in negative boxes, and 
an attempt to trace any particular one results in a systematic 
search through the whole lot. Suitable cabinets for storage 
purposes are very cheap, and one with a capacity for 500 slides 
would cost about fifteen shillings. It is real economy, therefore, 
to make this small outlay at the outset before the collection assumes 
gigantic proportions. The next thing is to adopt some system 
of arrangement whereby any slide may be found with little or no 
trouble. The following brief notes are an attempt to describe a 
method in use at a number of libraries. 

1. It will be impossible for the majority of libraries to entirely 
make their own lantern slides, although the making of the positive 
is not a difficult operation, and certainly much cheaper. This, 
however, can be made by an outside agent. There are, usually, 
some parts of a slide which it is not desirable to show on a screen, 
and the operation of concealing these parts is termed “ masking.” 
This may be done by a member of the staff, and consists of sticking 
specially prepared gummed paper on to the plate. 

2. Every slide should be “spotted.” That is to say, it 
should receive two black spots on the top of the slide on the film 
side. These should be easily distinguishable, for by their aid a 
lanternist is able to project the picture on to the screen in the correct 
position. Failure to observe this small but important point 
caused a great deal of amusement recently. A lecturer, speaking of 
Tennyson's “‘ Lady of Shallot,” said, ‘‘ And now we see the Heroine 
reclining in a charming and graceful position.”’ 

The slide appeared on the screen upside down. 

3. The title of the slide should next be placed below the 
picture, the class mark on left-hand side—for each slide should be 
classified as if it were a book—and a progressive number on the 
right-hand side. 

The lantern slide at this stage should appear as on next page. 

4. The slide is now ready for binding. It should be bound in 
strips, white binding, and the class marks carried on to the binding 
at the top left-hand corner, white side of mask facing the reader. 
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Clacton-on-Sea: Priory of St. Osyth. 











The index should be made on cards specially made to take all 
the particulars as given below :— 





Clacton-on-Sea 942.6 
Saint Osyth Priory 





Photograph by Henry Brown 
Negative No. 418 

Slide No. 14 

Process: contact 


Date: 4 July, 1909 








These cards can be arranged in any definite order, either under 
the place name, or classified according to subject. The information 
will be sufficient to trace a missing slide or in the event of another 
being required, will be sufficient to trace the necessary negative. 
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HOW AN INCREASED LIBRARY RATE 
MIGHT AFFECT LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION. 


By WILFRID ROBERTSHAW, Central Public Library, Bradford. 
0 oO 0 


“THE Public Library of Go-ahead has, contrary to its suggestive 
name, been somewhat stagnant of late years. This has 
been largely due to its crippled condition brought about by 

an insufficient rate, which hitherto has been levied at 1d. but now 
to be increased by 50 %. It is, therefore, the aim of this note to 
point out how the administration of this particular library might 
be affected, although the same considerations would by no means 
apply to any or every library. 

Someone has said that ‘‘too much is made of the rate limita- 
tion, and it would almost appear that Committees make it the 
excuse for neglecting to keep their libraries up-to-date. For them 
it seems to cover a multitude of sins.’’ Surely this is rather wide 
of the mark, for so long as the present English library rate limita- 
tion exists extravagance in a particular direction makes a general 
extravagant expenditure utterly impossible. It must be manifest 
to all that the public library of to-day has outgrown its experi- 
mental state. If there had been no proof of progress then it would 
have been well if nothing had been said regarding the rate limit, 
but as has been pointed out in the professional journals from time 
to time justification is not far to seek when deploring the present 
state of affairs. 

An increased library rate would mean almost of necessity 
increased efficiency in library administration. This statement 
would certainly be true in such a case where the administrative work 
is conducted on sound business principles and the finances wisely 
and judiciously expended. 

It being necessary to have a practical working basis in order 
to show how better departmental efficiency will be the outcome we 
will take the report of the Go-ahead Public Library, which is in 
receipt of an income of £2,000 derived from the 1d. rate. 

The report details the items of expenditure as follow :— 





Salaries. . = - - £800 
Books .. “* a a 620 
Buildings a va ie 340 
Establishment. . ey ur 240 

Total .. .. £2,000 
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The following table shows the past expenditure and what 
the expenditure will be when the increase has been reasonably 
proportioned :— 








Previously Future Percentage of 
expended. expenditure. whole amount. 
Salaries .. £800 £1,140 38 
Books co “ae 1,060 354 
Buildings .. 340 480 16 
Establishment 240 320 103 
Total .. £2,000 £3,000 or 100 
ee _ ——— 


The largest item, SALARIEs and Starr, will naturally be first 
examined. The staff has hitherto consisted of four assistants, 
exclusive of cleaners, but this number would now be increased to 
seven. When the commencing salaries of the additional assistants 
have been deducted along with much-needed substantial advances 
to the present staff, there would still be a moderate sum left. This 
would be laid aside for incidental expenses which occur from time to 
time, such as those for a special orrelief assistant. By the staff being 
increased it would be possible for the assistants to demonstrate in 
a practical manner the recognised policy of all progressive library 
assistants, namely, efficiency first, then more salary. This is 
especially applicable to the ambitious junior, for it is the enthu- 
siastic unit that will count in the library profession of the future 
just as much as in any other sphere of work. The hours of duty 
would be so revised as to be more beneficial to the staff, but not 
arranged to such an extent as to render the library service open 
to criticism. By this is meant that the convenience of the public 
would not be endangered in order to meet thestaff’s wishes, for, after 
all, what is a library assistant but ‘‘a servant of the public’? The 
late Mr. J. Duff Brown, in his Guide to Librarianship, gives the 
average number of hours worked per week in the libraries through- 
out the United Kingdom as 48, and this number would be kept in 
mind when making the revision. 

Books—-since a library is essentially a collection of books—are 
by far the most important item with the Go-ahead Public Library. 
The amounts previously expended on the various items which go 
to make up the books list are set out in the first column, whilst the 
second represents the amounts when the increase of £440 has been 
reasonably divided, together with their percentages of the whole 
amount. 


New books... .. £220 £370 or 124 
Old books we wn 80 135 —— 
Replacements .. ‘iin 80 150 » 5 


Periodicals on gi 120 210 o 2 
Bookbinding .. -. 120 195 s = 





Total. . .. £620 {1,060 or 354 % 
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From the above table it will be seen that the largest propor- 
tion of the increase is devoted to new books, whilst the bookbinding 
account goes up by {75 and the replacements bill by £70. The 
reason for this distribution is that for some years the number of 
books in the library has been steadily diminishing. We are all 
aware of the fact that the life of the modern book—its literary life 
is not here implied—is strictly limited, and every year it has been 
found necessary to withdraw a considerable number that are no 
longer fit for circulation. But what has been happening at the 
Go-ahead Public Library is that more of these have been withdrawn 
than have been replaced. In fact, the library has been likened unto 
the Cinderella of the fairy story, for, when expenditure has had to 
be cut down at Go-ahead the Council has—illegal though it may be 
—invariably turned to its public library, and in consequence of 
this the books section has suffered considerably. Therefore it must 
follow that with the advent of an increased income the books-list, 
especially new books, must have far more attention paid to it than 
any other if the library is to be anything like representative of 
recent literature. 

BUILDINGs is the next item to be examined. With regard to 
lighting, as the library uses electricity nothing better could be done 
than to put aside a certain sum for the purchase of lamps in 
addition to those already stocked. Those in use would then be 
replaced with greater frequency than at present. It would be 
understood that lamps of carbon filament would not be bought, 
for, as electricians are agreed, they prove to be mere wasters of 
electricity after having been in use for about five hundred hours ; 
therefore with more money to work upon, better and clearer light— 
a prominent factor with the news-room and magazine room habitué 
—would be the result. Cleaning is another branch towards which 
more attention would be directed. No brief is held for any par- 
ticular make of appliance or invention or any fluid which may 
have for their object the more hygienic sweeping of floors. 

There are on the market of to-day inventions which aim at 
the healthier atmospheric conditions of public rooms and in- 
cidentally render less arduous the performance of cleaners’ 
duties. Some such appliance would be purchased, thereby clearly 
proving to the cleaners that even their interests were not overlooked. 
Nothing beyond the above-mentioned branches of the buildings 
item would need any great consideration. There are those 
libraries which, being gifts, absorb a large percentage of the income 
every year solely on account of their upkeep, but the Go-ahead 
Public Library is not a “conspicuous monument to opulent 
generosity.” 

ESTABLISHMENT expenses consist mainly of postage, printing, 
rates, and stationery. The increase of {80 would be utilised for 
printing and stationery, there being no call for an increase in the 
present amounts devoted to postage and rates. 
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Having dealt with the financial aspect of library work we will 
now proceed to examine the administrative work proper. 

An increased staff would naturally mean more opportunities 
for increasing the efficiency of administration. Work which had 
hitherto remained undone owing to the inadequate staff would be 
done by the increased staff. As an illustration of what is meant 
take the case of catalogues. Under the old table of duties one assis- 
tant, perhaps, had to do counter-work and any other duties of library 
routine, therefore leaving little time or opportunity that should 
be devoted to cataloguing. In consequence, as is only too true in 
the case of many libraries, the catalogue becomes fearfully out 
of date. This does not only apply to the printed catalogue but 
also to the card and sheaf catalogues where borrowers and students 
expect to find fuller particulars or better facilities by which they 
can more readily get at the special work or subject of which they 
are in search. These facilities, which should always be provided, 
will be kept up with, and the additions regularly entered up in the 
catalogue, both in the lending and the reference departments. 
Borrowers in the lending, and readers in the reference departments 
would notice a distinct improvement in the library management, 
and would appreciate it, which fact alone would amply repay the 
library authority for any time and trouble taken on the public’s 
behalf. In the somewhat short experience of the writer he has 
found that there is nothing more pleasing to a librarian or his 
assistants than the knowledge that borrowers and students alike 
are well catered for in all their wants. The ordinary routine work 
which has been done by one assistant only would be split up 
between two so as to give one as well as the other an opportunity 
to do a different type of work of an advanced nature. 

Another procedure which would materially benefit the juniors 
would be the transferring of an assistant from the lending depart- 
ment to the reference library and vice versa, periodically, say 
every six months. The reason for this is not far to seek, for it is 
admitted on all hands that the reference is the better department 
of the two for gaining knowledge not merely of a professional 
character but generally instructive. At this point someone might 
exclaim “‘ but the standard of work executed will not be as high 
as it would be if the assistants concerned remained in their 
respective departments permanently.’’ That there are grounds 
for this contention is admitted, but, at the same time there is the 
argument for the affirmative of ‘‘is not the knowledge acquired 
going to be of service to the borrowers in the lending department ?”’ 
Granting that this is so the question resolves itself into this, that 
the very fact of the assistant thus making himself efficient, helps 
forward indirectly, the efficiency of the library as a whole, besides 
helping to enhance the reputation of the institution as a 
living force in the life of the people. Then again, someone has 
said ‘‘ the juniors of to-dayare the chiefs of to-morrow.” If that is 
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so and they are to uphold the dignity of the profession then they 
must have the opportunities to learn all that will have to stand 
them in good stead when these positions are secured. 

There are many examples of library extension work which it 
would be possible to carry out when the increased rate is levied. 
Branches of library work, which have been dealt with exhaustively 
from time to time at library conferences and meetings and in the 
professional journals, can only be mentioned in this note. They 
are those that appeal at first thought, though there are other 
branches which would appeal to some as equally deserving of 
consideration, if not more so than those dealt with. 

The first to be considered are those members of the community 
who are much less fortunate than ourselves—to wit, the blind. 
What have they done that they should not be provided for? There 
are many libraries besides the one at Go-ahead which do not make 
provision for blind readers, and yet it would seem that the claims 
of the blind would come before any others. It is an acknowledged 
fact that books in Braille type are very expensive and that a 
creditable collection cannot be gathered together without great 
expense. But there is at least one excellent and practical alter- 
native—that of subscribing to the National Lending Library for the 
Blind, Bayswater, an institution which would send instalments of 
forty volumes, in addition to two music scores, every two months. 
Each instalment would consist of the specified number of volumes 
from a selection made, not according to the discretion of the 
librarian solely—though he would render his assistance in the 
choice of the works—but by a small committee of blind readers 
themselves. There are those who would be eminently fitted to 
make such selections, for it is beyond doubt that perceptive minds 
and keen intellects are traits often found in our blind friends. On 
enquiry it has been found that the wide range of literature which 
has been done into Braille by experienced copyists has quite 
exceeded the hopes of blind readers. The collection would be 
housed either in the lending department of the central establish- 
ment or at the recognised institution for the blind, if such an one 
was in existence at Go-ahead. If possible the latter course would 
be best to adopt because of the readers knowing the “ fixed loca- 
tion”’ of the institution far better than the central premises. This 
is due to the fact that for various reasons their presence at the 
institution is frequently demanded. The collection would be 
available for loaning out each evening for a period of an hour or 
so, whilst the librarian in charge would be either an assistant from 
the lending department or else some blind person conversant with 
literature. In this case his salary, which would be something 
like {10 per annum, would of course be drawn from the same 
source as that for a relief assistant. When the library undertook 
this branch of administration the librarian would be surprised 
indeed to find how many people who came within the library area 
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were blind. So far as the blind are concerned they have every 
right to books of a light character just as sighted readers have. 

Then there is Library Story-telling—a feature which would 
be enabled to receive attention. The revival of story-telling is one 
which has come to stay and one which will be of importance in the 
library world. The suggestion of it has been so far matured as to 
allow of its inclusion, not only in the school curriculum, but in the 
public library as well. A member of the staff would act in the 
capacity of story-teller so as to avoid the sternness which 
is characteristic of the school-teacher. The stories told would not 
be intended as illustrations to class-work— instead they would serve 
as a simple and seasonable introduction to the wider study of 
literature. Story-telling would also prove to be another of the 
resources which a library possesses—namely, advertisement. In 
brief, such is the aim of library story-telling and as such does it 
clamour for recognition. 

Thirdly, there is the lack of adequate educational societies and 
organizations which, if founded, would no doubt carry out a useful 
work. The public library should be the incentive to the founding 
of such societies as the Workers’ Educational Association and the 
University Extension. The reason why no support has been forth- 
coming in this direction has usually been that the 1d. rate has been 
too restrictive, but with an increased income this barrier would be 
“burned away” and the library would rise to the occasion and 
take its rightful place as the natural base for such enterprises. 

A Reference Library suitable for business men is something of 
an innovation. Like many successful ventures it had quite a 
humble and small beginning, until now it has become necessary to 
make this special provision. The acute man of business is a 
force to be reckoned with, for, in addition to him being the 
largest ratepayer, does he not judge things by the results? 
This fact ultimately resolves itself into this—that if he cannot 
procure from the library the information he requires then 
naturally he will be loth to support it financially. If the business 
man’s interest can be kept ripe by increased efficiency ‘‘ you never 
can tell’? how much the library may benefit from him in the 
future. 

The Information Bureau is a branch of work which posseses 
peculiar advantages that tend to commend its adoption. One and 
probably the greatest advantage is that no conversation is audible 
to the students in the reference library, therefore leaving them in 
complete silence. Briefly, the whole scheme and purpose of the 
information bureau is this, that it must be a sort of quick- 
reference library in miniature. 

Finally, one other plan commended is, that when the staff is 
increased, the Librarian should draw up a code of injunctions 
laying down the principles governing each branch of departmental 
work so as to preserve some uniformity. Previously two 
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assistants had different notions of performing the same work. 
For instance, one catalogued more fully than the other, while 
again, one did not exercise his power of discretion to the same 
extent as his colleague. It is assumed that the library is going to 
be more efficient and the public are going to benefit from the 
increased rate and staff, in which case it is essential that a code of 
rules be compiled in order to ensure a definite working system. 
The idea of this scheme would not be to make each assistant 
into a kind of clock-work machine wound up to run eight hours, 
but rather to promote that degree of uniformity in English library 
administration which certainly appears to be lacking. 

The conclusion we come to then is, literally, this, that the 
jurisdiction of the Go-ahead Public Library which at present 
extends only to the town gates will, with the help of the increased 
rate be able to clamber over the walls. 


>< 


REVIEWS. 


o0.O0O 0 


REPUBLICAN ROME. 


The late Mr. H. L. Havell completed his book on Republican 
Rome ; her conquests, manners and institutions (1914 ; illus., maps, 
8vo., 23+564 pp.; Messrs. Geo. G. Harrap & Co., price 7s. 6d. net), 
shortly before his death. Covering the period from the foundation 
of Rome to the death of Czsar, it gives a most lucid and interesting 
survey of the Roman life and people. It is necessarily brief in 
its treatment, but this is rather an advantage than otherwise. 
The book is intended to be a general survey for the ordinary reader, 
and it is difficult to imagine one better suited to this purpose. 
Mr. H. B. Cotterill, who recently gave us a similar volume on 
Ancient Greece, is responsible for the illustrations, which are 
excellent. 

NEW FICTION. 

The Miracle Man is an American novel by Frank L. Packard 
(1914 ; cr. 8vo., pp. 300; Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 6s.). 
It begins in the Bowery, New York, and ends in a little Maine 
village where the Patriarch works wonders of faith-healing. The 
most astounding miracle of all is the one he performs upon the 
toughs who set out to exploit his God-given power to their own 
ends, and who become reformed characters during the process. 
The book has an undoubted moral purpose, which is not too obtru- 
sive to mar an entertaining story. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


o oO 0 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


S a result of the abandonment of the Oxford Conference, the 
d \ 37th Annual Business Meeting was held at the Westminster 
Public Library, Buckingham Palace Road, on Friday, 
4th September, 1914, The Chair was taken by Mr. Henry R. 
Tedder, and there was a large attendance of members. After 
the announcement of the result of the election for the Council and 
officers—printed in our August number—the meeting decided 
that Bye-law 1 of the Association should be amended to allow 
for the election of Associate Fellows. This new grade in the 
Association’s membership is intended to include “ Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman (past and present) of Library Committees or 
Boards, or other persons, not being professional librarians, who 
have served on the Council or whose election in the opinion of 
the Council will be advantageous to the interests or objects of the 
Association.”” The reason for the large attendance was a motion 
by Mr. Alex. J. Philip that a committee should be appointed to 
enquire into the working of the Council. On this motion a lengthy 
and acrimonious and to an outsider an occasionally humorous 
discussion took place, which resulted in the motion being negatived 
emphatically. The usual reports on the work of the Association 
Committees concluded a not very edifving meeting. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATION. 
SECTION 4, CATALOGUING. 
(gI candidates entered, 87 candidates sat.) 
Honours.—Nil. 
MErITt.—W. Hynes, Eccles ; Miss A. C. M. Richmond, British 
Institute of Social Service, S.W. 
Pass.—E. Bishop, Enfield, Middlesex ; B. Clausson, Liverpool ; 
E. Garner, Southwark; Miss G. M. Glubb, Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham; Miss O. Greenwood, Liverpool; Miss R. Hall, 
Finsbury ; Miss M. Heap, Keighley; J. Hindle, Blackburn ; 
A. H. Jenn, Durning Library, Kennington; J. T. Lakin, Bir- 
mingham ; W. H. Lauder, Belfast; W. Lillie, Middlesbrough ; 
N. McColvin, Croydon ; C. H. Pritchard, Cheltenham ; W. Robert- 
shaw, Bradford ; W. Slinger, Bolton ; Miss M. B. Warren, Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham ; Miss E. Young, Brighton. 
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SCOTTISH LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


“7 HE Sixth Annual Conference of the Scottish Library Associa- 

| tion was held in Montrose Public Library Hall on Saturday, 

June 13th, and was attended by a representative number of 
members and associates of the Association. 

Provost Thomson, who was given a very cordial reception, 
said that as Provost of the Burgh, and also the Chairman of the 
Public Library Committee, and on behalf of his colleagues in the 
Magistracy and Town Council, and in the Library Committee, 
he had pleasure in giving them a most hearty welcome to Montrose. 
They were pleased that in their country the Public Library system 
had secured a place of influence and power in the complex modern 
life of the community. They honoured the benefactors, both of 
past days and of the present day, who had done so much in founding 
and equipping libraries. They respected also those who, by their 
careful and skilful administration had helped to place the Public 
Library system upon the footing on which it now stood, but they 
realised that after all the librarian was the source of the strength 
and usefulness of the library. Therefore they were very glad to 
meet that day the Librarians and the members of their respective 
staffs who were honouring them with their presence. They realised 
that the success of the Public Library system was with the librarian, 
and therefore a meeting of the members of the Scottish Library 
Association, consisting largely of those who were engaged in the 
work of the libraries was a source of satisfaction to them. He 
need not say how pleased they were that the Librarian was 
now recognised as really one of the men of light and leading 
in their country, and that to be a librarian was to be a 
member not only of an honourable but of a learned profession, 
and quite entitled to take rank with any profession in their land. 
He bid them a cordial welcome to Montrose. 

Dr. A. H. Millar, Librarian of the Albert Institute, Dundee, 
and President of the Association, returned thanks for the hearty 
welcome accorded to the Association. 

Dr. Millar said that next year they would be delighted to 
see them all in Dundee. The Lord Provost, Magistrates, and 
Town Council had empowered him to invite them to meet in 
that city in June, 1915, and he might mention that that date 
was peculiarly appropriate so far as Dundee was concerned, as 
it would mark the jubilee of the Library movement in the City. 

Mr. W. Munro Mackenzie, Dunfermline, moved that they 
cordially accept the invitation, and this was unanimously approved. 

Dr. Millar, in his Presidential address, said that now that the 
Scottish Library Association had entered upon the seventh year 
of its existence it was advisable to take stock of the progress 
it had made, and to consider how its operations might be judiciously 
extended. From the report for 1913-14 they would see that it 
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began in 1907 with 63 members, and now there were 138 members, 
all either professional librarians, or directly interested in library 
work, which was a very satisfactory fact. Glasgow naturally 
headed the list with 64 members, Edinburgh with 21, Dundee 
with 17, and Aberdeen with 3, making a total of 105 for the four 
largest cities. The status of the Association had been amply 
acknowledged by receptions given to the members by the Town 
Councils and University rulers in Edinburgh, Dunfermline, 
Perth, St. Andrews, and Glasgow, and now they were meeting in 
Montrose, and had invitations from Dundee and Aberdeen. It 
was reasonable, therefore, to conclude that the Scottish Library 
Association was a recognised authority in Library matters. 
(Applause.) It fell to them now to consider how that position 
might be utilised to promote the progress of Library affairs in 
Scotland. And that involved a statement of the present condition 
of Library work in this country. Scotland had always been ahead 
of England and Ireland in all matters connected with literature ; 
and this was made very apparent after the first Library Act of 
1850. Comparatively few of the English Burghs adopted the 
Act during the first 20 years of its currency : indeed, the Library 
movement did not attain much force until about 1887. In Scotland, 
on the other hand, Airdrie adopted the Act in 1853, Dundee in 
1865; Paisley in 1867, other burghs following rapidly during 
the succeeding decade. An era in the history of the Scottish 
Libraries was introduced in 1880, when Dunfermline adopted 
the Acts, and, under the influence of Dr. Andrew Carnegie, the 
Library movement spread throughout the land. With a generosity 
unexampled in the history of mankind, Dr. Carnegie had willingly 
supplied the apparatus for Library work, trusting that the people 
themselves would do their part in making his princely gifts effectual. 
But after over thirty years’ experience of Carnegie Libraries in 
Scotland, it must be admitted that many of these had not realised 
the intentions of the generous donor. Buildings admirably 
adapted in every way for the purpose in view, and sufficient to 
supply the wants of coming generations, were deprived of all 
chance of success because the penny rate limit imposed by the 
Acts was quite inadequate to support the Libraries in certain 
districts. Numerous examples could be given of Libraries in 
Scotland where the income could not possibly meet the legitimate 
requirements, even when the Library buildings had been given 
by Dr. Carnegie, or by local donors. In the number of the Library 
Association Record for March, 1913, there were tables showing all 
the particulars of minor Public Libraries in the three Kingdoms, 
and these tables were full of instruction for those who wished to 
shape the future policy of the Scottish Libraries. There was 
another aspect of the Library question that must be considered, 
viz.:—when a portion of the Library Rate had to be applied for 
the support of museums and picture galleries, the difficulties of 
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management to avoid bankruptcy were vastly intensified. Only 
in Aberdeen among Scottish cities was there a special museum 
and art galleries rate; all other public museums and galleries 
had to be financed by inroads upon the Library Rate. In the 
administration of Library finance there were only two items that 
might be curtailed—the account for books purchased, and the 
salaries of the Library staff. To limit the first of these would be 
to nullify the purpose for which the Library was established ; to 
arrange a low scale of wages meant that the important work of 
distribution would be inefficiently executed. Clearly, then, 
unless the progress of the Library movement was to be paralysed, 
some means must be devised for remedying these defects, and 
averting the danger of the whole scheme of Public Libraries proving 
abortive. And here again Dr. Carnegie generously proffered aid. 
He had laid aside a munificent sum of money under the designation 
of the United Kingdom Trust, leaving it to his Trustees to apply 
the available proceeds in such a manner as would carry out the 
philanthropic purposes associated with his name. If it were 
possible for the Trustees to apply some portion of that unique 
benefaction towards relieving the Carnegie Libraries of some of 
their oppressive difficulties, the purpose of the donor would be 
largely accomplished. There were three classes of Libraries that 
must be considered in any reforming scheme—City Libraries, 
Burgh Libraries, and Rural Libraries; and though there were 
particulars that concern all these collectively, the special conditions 
of each class must be kept in view. First, as to City Libraries, 
The needs of each city should be carefully considered. Rules 
that would apply to the University city of St. Andrews would be 
quite inapplicable to an industrial city like Dundee. In the 
one case, books of a special class would require to be acquired 
that would be of limited use in the other, but a subsidy for the 
purchase of books equivalent to the ascertained needs of the 
special community would easily balance this discrepancy. Second, 
as to Burgh Libraries. Burghs should not be overweighted with 
Library apparatus in the form of elaborate buildings, which could 
not be efficiently kept up from the Library rate alone. It was, of 
course, a natural instinct to provide for posterity ; but it should 
not be done if the result was the limiting seriously of present con- 
venience and progress. While they owed a duty to posterity, 
they had a more immediate duty to their contemporaries, and 
these should not be allowed to come into conflict. And it was in 
aiding the Burgh Libraries that the United Kingdom Trust 
might find an appropriate field for its operations. Dr. Carnegie’s 
idea of assisting Burghs under the condition that they showed a 
real desire to help themselves was an excellent one. In many 
cases, however, even though the desire for such education as the 
Library affords might exist, it could not be realised because of 
local impecuniosity. All these circumstances would require to be 
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carefully considered by the Trustees if the purpose be to carry 
out Dr. Carnegie’s lofty ideals. There must, therefore, be a definite 
scheme of standardising Libraries, both in cities and burghs, 
so that the fundamental idea of a Public Library, the spread of 
education, might be realised. And, further, some attempt ought 
to be made to provide Libraries for rural districts which were too 
far removed from cities or burghs to be easily reached. It would 
not be difficult to map out rural areas for which Libraries might 
be provided in central positions, the upkeep being met by rates 
covering the rural area. This method would practically bring 
the whole of Scotland—urban and rural—under the civilising 
influence of literature. The United Kingdom Trust, if they 
wished to perpetuate the grand work initiated by Dr. Andrew 
Carnegie, must endeavour to standardise the requirements of 
each Scottish Library, and bestow their gifts accordingly. They 
must strive to raise the status of the Chief Librarian and his staff 
when the local rates were not sufficient to induce competent men 
to enter the Librarian’s profession. They must either endow 
poverty-stricken Libraries that were not self-supporting, or sweep 
them entirely away as derogatory to the progress of the Library 
movement. They must map out Scotland into rural areas where 
Central Libraries would be of great value. And, above all, they 
must recognise the fact that the Chief Librarian in a prosperous 
burgh was worthy of rank and salary at least equal to that of the 
headmaster of an urban school, in view of the fact that he had a 
vastly larger range of scholars and knowledge seekers to deal with 
as readers. 

Mr. G. M. Fraser, Librarian, the Public Library, Aberdeen, 
moved the thanks of the meeting to Dr. Millar for his address. 

Mr. Frederick Kent, Woodside Library, Glasgow, then read a 
paper on “‘ The Library as a Department of Municipal Activity,” 
which was well discussed. 

The delegates, members of Town Council and Library 
Committee, and a few friends were at the close of the forenoon 
session entertained to luncheon in the Grand Hall. 

At the afternoon Session, Mr. James Christison, F.S.A. (Scot.), 
Burgh Librarian, Montrose, brought forward the subject of ‘‘ Some 
Factors contributing to the success of a Public Library,’ and 
Mr. W. Munro Mackenzie, Dunfermline, read a paper on “ Aspects 
of Library Work in Dunfermline,” dealing mainly with the Adult 
Reading Clubs. 

At the close of the afternoon meeting the members of the 
Association were conducted through the various departments of 
the Library, the classification of the books and the general arrange- 
ments being explained to the company by Mr. Christison. 

The delegates and friends then adjourned to the Guildhall, 
where tea was served by Mr. D. Valentine, of the Star Hotel. 
The usual votes of thanks closed a most successful Conference. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION LIBRARY. 
WANT LIST OF PERIODICALS. 


De Boekzaal 


Bogsamlingsbladet 


Boletin del Archivo Nacional 


(Habana) 
Ceska Osveta 


Coltura Popolare .. 


For Folke- og Barne-Boksam- 
linger .. a 


An Leabharlann .. - 

Library Record of Australasia “ 

Maandblad voorBibliotheekwezen 

Revista de la Biblioteca Nacional 
(Habana) .. o oe 

Revue des Bibliothéques et 
Archives de Belgique 

Rivista delle Biblioteche e degli 
Archivi : 


a voor Boekbibliotheek- 
wezen. 


Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekwesen 
Bulletin du Bibliophile .. 
Courrier des Bibliothéques 


Bollettino delle Biblioteche he Popo- 
lari 


Wanting 
Wanting 


Wanting 


Wanting 


Wanting 


Wanting 
Wanting 
Wanting 
Wanting 
Wanting 
Wanting 


Wanting 


Wanting 


Wanting 


Wanting 


Wanting 


Wanting 


1912 Apr. May 
Any after 1912 
1906 June-Dec. 
1907 All 
1908 Jan. Mar. 
1g10 Any before 
Apr. 
1913 Sept. Dec. 
1914 Jan. Feb. 
1910 Vol. 6 Nos. 6,7 
1g11 Vol. 7 No. 7 
1913 Vol. g No. 5 
1911 Nos. 4, 5, 14, 
15, 17, 18 
1913 Nos. 7, 14, 16 


1910 No. 4 
Any after Mar. 1913 
Any after June 1909 
Any after June 1902 
1913 No. 3 


Any after Feb. rgro 
Any after Oct. 1909 


1903 Feb. 
Any after 1907 


1907 All 

1908 All 

1909 All 

rgro All 

1911 July-Dec. 

1912 Aug.-Dec. 

Any after 1912 

1904 May 

Any after 1911 

1904 April 

1913 July, Aug., 
Oct. 

AnyafterSept.1g1o 

Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 
10, II, 12, 15, 


18, 24, 28, 35, 
54 
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Baroda Library Miscellany .. Library has 1912 Aug. Nov. 
1913 May, Aug., 


Nov. 
Le Bibliothécaire. . oe .. Library has 1910 Nos. I, 4 
1913 No. 4 
Blatter fiir Volksbibliotheken und 
Lesehallen .. - .. Library has 1901 Jan.-Feb. 
1902 May-June, 
Sept.-Oct. 


Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas 

y Museos (Madrid) .. .. Library has 1905 Jan. 
Sets are also desired of any foreign library periodicals not 
mentioned in the foregoing list. 


o0 oO 0 


LECTURES AND CLASSES IN LIBRARIANSHIP, 
SESSION, 1914-15. 
(The numbered paragraphs refer to the Calendar of the London School 
of Economics.) 


200. THE CONTENTS AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE BRITISH 
LIBRARY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, a lecture by Mr. Headicar, the 
Librarian, on Thursday, 22nd October, at 3.30 p.m. Open to 
the public without fee. 

This lecture is given in order to explain to students and others 
how to use the Library of the School. 

The lecture will be repeated on Friday, 23rd October, at 8.15 
p.m., for the benefit of evening students. 


201. LIBRARY FOUNDATION AND EQUIPMENT.—A course of 
ten lectures on Wednesdays, at 2.45 p.m., in Michaelmas Term, 
beginning 14th October ; the first two lectures by Mr. Fovargue, 
the remainder of the course by Dr. Baker. Fee, 12s. 6d.* 

Syllabus.—1. The law relating to Public Libraries and 
Museums. The adoption of the Acts. Library districts and 
library authorities. Institutions which may be provided. The 
acquisition of lands. Expenses, including the levying of rates, and 
borrowing, and accounts. 2. Management and regulation of 
institutions. Bye-laws and regulations. Borrowers. Offences in 
libraries. Liability to rates and taxes. Appointment of officers. 
Miscellaneous matters. 3. Powers and duties of committees. 
Co-opted members and provisions of Scottish Acts. Committee 
routine. 4. Accounts. Loans. Rates. Audit. Annual Budgets. 
Schemes for building, maintenance, &c. 5. Qualifications and 
duties of librarians and staff. British and American systems of 


*A special fee of £1 will be charged to any student enrolling at the beginning 
of the session for one course of lectures in each term. 
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training. 6. Buildings. Function of the Librarian. Questions 
of finance, population, stock, &c. 7. Exercises in planning. 
Specification. Competitions. Details of planning. 8. Fittings, 
furniture and accessories. 9. Book-buying and accession methods. 
10. Rules and regulations. 


202. CLASSIFICATION, a course of ten lectures by Mr. Jast, on 
Wednesdays, at 4.15 p.m., in Michaelmas Term, beginning 14th 
October. Fee, 12s. 6d.* 


Syllabus.—T heoretical_—The nature and purpose of classifica- 
tion. The logical basis of classification; meaning of the five 
predicables, denotation and connotation, extension and intension, 
and characteristics, &c. The Tree of Porphyry. Natural and 
artificial classifications. Correlation of properties. Practical 
Application.—Classification in modern science, as illustrated by 
the primary divisions of Botany and Zoology. The systematic 
classification of books ; arguments for and against. How a classifi- 
cation of books differs from one of knowledge. The aims of book 
classification, and how attained by modern systems. History 
and comparison of the principal schemes proposed for classifying 
books. Notation, theory. Various notations. Systems of sub- 
arrangement within class groups. Methods of marking sizes of 
books. Principles affecting extent of sub-division. General rules 
for classifying. Terminology. 


203. LIBRARY CATALOGUING, a course of ten lectures, with 
practical demonstrations and exercises, by Mr. Prideaux, on 
Wednesdays, at 2.45 p.m., in Lent Term, beginning 2oth January. 
Fee, 12s. 6d.* 


Syllabus.—The history of modern cataloguing and the codes 
of cataloguing rules. The objects of the catalogue. The varieties 
of the catalogue. Author, subject, title, dictionary, classified, 
alphabetical-classified. Definitions. The principal entry. Author- 
entry: Personal, joint, anonymous, pseudonymous, corporate, 
substitutes. Added entries : Subjects, headings, titles, form series, 
analysis, indexes, references. Style, punctuation, arrangement. 
Forms of catalogues, reading-lists and bulletins, preparation for 
press, styles of printing, proof-reading, &c. The course will 
include practical work. 


204. LIBRARY ROUTINE, a course of ten lectures, by Mr. W. C. 
Berwick Sayers, on Wednesdays, at 4.15 p.m., in Lent Term, 
beginning 20th January. Fee, 12s. 6d.* 

Syllabus.—1. Introduction ; arrangement of public rooms 
under various systems ; reference ; lending ; news and periodical 
rooms. 2. Charging methods for reference and lending libraries ; 


*A special fee of £1 will be charged to any student enrolling at the beginning 
of the session for one course of lectures in each term. 
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registration of borrowers. 3. Juvenile libraries and reading 
rooms. Organisation of school libraries. Delivery stations and 
travelling libraries. 4. Branch libraries ; ladies’ rooms ; students’ 
rooms; special collections; local, blind, &c. 5. Information 
bureaux and desks ; reference research work and the staff. Rela- 
tions between staff and public. Use of catalogues, &c., and 
library arrangements generally. 6. General extension work. 
Lectures: legal aspect. Library lectures and talks. University 
extension lectures, &c. Reading circles. Book exhibitions. 
7. Bookbinding and book-repairing. Specifications. Materials. 
Binding records. Home binderies. Book-repairing by library 
staff. 8. Stationery and printing. Storage and filing. Preserva- 
tion and filing of records, periodicals, &c. 9. Accession methods. 
Office and staff duties. Daily routine work. 10. Routine: 
labelling, stamping, cutting leaves, &c. Checks on work and 
readers. Statistics. Conclusion. 


oo 0 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES, 
each consisting of ten fortnightly lessons, will begin in October, 
as follows :— 
SecTION 2 (Part 2). Practical Bibliography. T. E. Turnbull, 
Public Library, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Section 3 (Part 3). Bock Selection. J]. D. Stewart, Public Library, 
Islington, N. 
SECTION 3. C/assification. HH. A. Sharp, Public Library, Croydon. 
Section 4. Cataloguing. WV. R. B. Prideaux, B.A., Reform Club, 
Pall Mall, S.W. 
Section 5. Library History and Organisation. G. E. Roebuck, 
Public Library, Walthamstow. 
Section 6. Library Routine. W. S. C. Rae, Public Library, 
Fulham, S.W. 
Fees 10/- per course (15/- for foreign students). 
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THE MERITS OF THE CLASSIFIED AND 
DICTIONARY CATALOGUES. 


By Wm. Lititz, Middlesbrough Public Library. 


TY EITHER the Dictionary nor theClassified forms of catalogues 
embodies the whole of the requirements which go towards 
the making of the ideal catalogue. It has been said that 

the ideal can be achieved only by the full provision of both varieties, 
but while this may be true of the card catalogue, as far as the 
printed one is concerned, there are serious drawbacks to com- 
bining the two forms. It would necessitate so many entries 
for each book that the alphabetical order would be destroyed, 
the size would be inconvenient to borrowers who wished to carry 
it to and from the library, and the cost of production would be 
such as few public libraries could afford. The Brooklyn Library 
analytical and classed catalogue of authors, titles, subjects, and 
classes suffers from all the drawbacks just mentioned simply 
on account of violating Cutter’s rule whereby books are entered 
under their specific subjects. In this complete and remarkable 
work of over 1,000 pages, books will be found entered under 
important general headings like Mathematics, Engineering, and 
so on, the special’ subjects being arranged in a classified order, in 
addition to being entered in their alphabetical progression. 

We have then to choose between two forms, and in making 
that choice must guard against our predilections for the one 
rendering us oblivious to the advantages of the other. 

With few exceptions Public Libraries have to cater for the 
needs of a general class of people. The educated and the illiterate, 
the student and the novel reader all use the library, and all must 
be considered by the compiler of the catalogue. The objects 
with which these readers use the catalogue have been well defined 
by Mr. Cutter, and those who advocate the use of the classified 
form may accept his statement of these requirements equally 
with those who think the dictionary catalogue superior, 

The objects : 

1. Have you a book by a certain author ? 
Have you a book on a certain subject ? 


tN 


3. Have you a book in a given series ? 

4. Have you a book in a particular form (literary) ? 

5. Have you a book of which the title is known ? 

6. Have you a book in a particular language ? 
Vol. XVII. New Series too. October, 1914. 
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will in some measure be contained in the best specimens of both 
catalogues. In examining modern examples, however, it is sur- 
prising, considering the length of time both forms have been in 
use, the extent to which most of them are, in some respects, in- 
complete. The dictionary form may have brief entries for both 
author and subjects; it may not have the required number of 
cross-references, or the form and language entries may be dis- 
regarded. In the classified catalogue the author index may have 
such brief entries as to be incomprehensible, or may omit certain 
items from the subject entry. These imperfections are sometimes 
due to not giving the required attention to compilation, but mostly 
because every additional feature means extra cost to the pro- 
duction. 

The most prominent difference of the two forms is that of 
arrangement. The superiority of one system of classification 
over another, although of great importance, will not be discussed, 
because the two most popular systems,—the ‘“ Subject’’ and 
“Decimal”’"— may both be adopted for cataloguing purposes, 
and both schemes will have the same advantages and disadvantages 
so far as principles are concerned. These classifications are 
arranged according to a logical order. Each class is relegated 
to a definite place in the scheme because of its relationship 
to other classes, and the subjects under such class-headings 
stand in their natural relation to each other and to the 
whole field of knowledge. This arrangement whereby one 
can see at a glance the scope of a subject, is not only a more logical 
arrangement than that of the best dictionary catalogue, but it 
is of more educational value. The reader is taught, often uncon- 
sciously, the true relationship of subject to subject, of class to 
class, a factor which is useful in every library. The theory may 
also be advanced that this logical arrangement will often be the 
means of giving a reader who has exhausted the books on one 
subject guidance to those on its cognate subjects. For instance, 
in the Islington Catalogue (‘‘ Subject ” arrangement) under Social 
Science there are books on the Family, followed by Domestic 
Life, Manners and Customs, through Town and Country Life, 
and Poor and Poverty, until we finally come to Social Organisa- 
tions, which connects Social and Political Science. In an arbitrary 
arrangement such as in the Townhead (Glasgow) Dictionary 
Catalogue, there is a collection of books dealing generally with 
Sociology, followed by references to certain divisions and sub- 
divisions such as Freemasonry, Government, Law, &c. These 
specific subjects will be found in their alphabetical positions 
in the catalogue with perhaps hundreds of irrelevant author, 
title, and subject entries intervening. The dictionary catalogue 
does not bind class to class and subject to subject, and in a special 
library, or to readers who are studying a special subject, this is a 
distinct inconvenience. There are cross-references, it is true, 
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but the value of “see also” is in no measure equal to the orderly 
progression of subjects, and readers may often lose sight of 
important divisions when having to keep in view a number of 
references. In the Glasgow Catalogue these cross-references 
have been carefully made, and in addition it contains a subject 
index—the reader requiring a book on the Transvaal will not 
find a reference under Africa, but must make use of the index. 

This brings us to the consideration of the Subject Index. 
If it has been carefully prepared the subject index of a classified 
catalogue should be the counterpart of the specific subjects of the 
dictionary catalogue, excepting that whereas the former will simply 
indicate to which section of the catalogue to turn for the full 
entries, the latter supplies these entries at once. A careful exami- 
nation of the Newcastle Catalogues arranged according to the 
Dewey system gives one the impression that, instead of basing 
the index upon the subject matter of the book, the specific headings 
of the scheme have been simply arranged in alphabetical order. 
The result is that new subjects not provided by Dewey, in some 
cases, have been overlooked. If every subject finds a place in 
the index, the classified catalogue will undoubtedly be the best 
form to answer the question, ‘‘ What books on a certain subject 
are in the Library?” There is at least one exceptional case. 
Suppose we wish to have all the information in the library relating 
to Dr. Livingstone. In the Glasgow Catalogue we simply have 
to look up this heading, and find entered all the lives, journals, 
and travels, but in the Islington Catalogue such information 
would be found only after referring to the several subjects with 
which Livingstone’s name is connected—it would be necessary, 
in addition to referring to his name in Biography, to refer 
to Central Africa (not forgetting to look under Stanley’s 
name), and to British Central Africa. No cross-references are 
given, and we can never be certain that all the available information 
has been procured. 

At one time to go beyond the title page was deemed to be 
bad cataloguing. Happily such an opinion was discarded very 
early, because it was found that so many titles gave no clue to 
the subject matter of the book. Title entries are now confined 
to the literary forms such as fiction, poetry, essays, &c. This 
is true of all dictionary catalogues, but it seems that the general 
opinion of compilers of classified catalogues is that the title index 
is not required. In such a case the only course to pursue is to 
study the tables, when it will be ascertained in what part of the 
catalogue to look for books of which the title alone is known. 
The language entry is closely related to the form entry, and in 
both cases the dictionary catalogue seems to have the advantage. 
The A.L.A. and the Pittsburg Catalogues arrange the literary 
forms first under class, and then under language with subject 
index references. The Islington Catalogue arranges under form 
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as fiction, &c., and then under alphabetical order of authors, 
irrespective of language, but a very useful “ list of authors in 
foreign languages whose works are represented” will be found 
in the catalogue to direct to the “ class letters and numbers in the 
general catalogue.” The Hampstead and Bolton Dictionary 
Catalogues have both form and language entries. 

The classified catalogue does not, as a rule, give more than a 
bare index entry for authors, indeed it may be mentioned in 
passing, that the Islington Catalogue loses much of its usefulness 
in having no author index. In most catalogues which provide 
such an index the great drawback is that insufficient information 
is given to enable one to readily identify a book. It is necessary 
to refer from the index entry to the different subjects about which 
the author has written, and when he has written upon several 
subjects it is a tedious business. The classified catalogue of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society (Newcastle) arranged according 
to Dewey, has a very useful author index, but if we wish detailed 
information as to the date of publication, &c., of the works of 
Ernest Renan, for instance, we should have to refer to nine different 
sections of the catalogue. The Newcastle Public Library 
Catalogues, on the other hand, have as much space devoted to 
the author list as to the classified section. These, however, are 
simply sectional catalogues, and, while such an arrangement 
is useful and convenient here, it would be impracticable in a general 
catalogue. By this we do not mean to infer that there would be 
more entries in a classified catalogue with a full author list than 
in a dictionary catalogue for the same library. In fact, the reverse 
is the case. Excepting with those of a composite nature, all the 
books will be entered in a definite place in the former catalogue, 
while in the latter very few books will be so treated, but will be 
entered under two or more specific subjects with perhaps one or 
more cross-references. It is simply a question of the “ setting ” 
of the page. In the classified catalogue it is necessary to set out 
the main classes and the subjects under such classes distinctly, 
with the headings printed in bold type. The author, subject, 
and title entries of the dictionary catalogue, while they may be 
printed in distinctive type, follow each other so closely that each 
page presents a compact appearance. This will be seen by com- 
paring the number of entries to the page in the classified and 
dictionary portions of the A.L.A. catalogue. The indexes of 
the two Newcastle catalogues go to the opposite extremes, but, 
for an example of an author index, which gives all the information 
required while keeping within reasonable limits, the writer would 
refer one to the Pittsburg Catalogue, which in all respects makes 
it almost the ideal classified catalogue. The dictionary catalogue 
has the advantage in respect of author entry, because all the books 
by a given author will be found entered under his name irrespective 
of subject. 
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Before enquiring which forms the more ready reference to 
the library’s contents, it may be useful to summarise this first 
part of the paper. 

The classified catalogue is the more logical and educative, 
and for anyone studying a special subject is undoubtedly of the 
greater value. There is no reason why the classified also should 
not be of equal value to the dictionary catalogue for the author 
entry, but it seems, that to give sufficient information in the author 
index fully to identify a book is the exception rather than the 
rule. The same may be said of the title entry. On the other 
hand, the rule for the dictionary catalogue is to make a full author 
entry of every book, and a brief title entry for literary forms. 
The form entry may be placed in the same category as that of 
subject, and in the classified catalogue, all books are placed 
according to subject and form, irrespective of language. The 
dictionary catalogue enters books written in a foreign language 
under that language in addition to the subject, title, and author 
entries. It will be seen that the classified catalogue brings together 
subjects and forms, but separates authors, titles and languages. 
The dictionary catalogue brings together authors and languages, 
but separates subjects, titles and forms. 

The question we are to attempt to answer is, ‘‘ Which catalogue 
—the Dictionary or the Classified—is the easier one to use?” 
It is assumed that readers will take some little trouble to make 
themselves acquainted with the arrangement of the catalogue, 
but, notwithstanding such assumption, it is equally natural to 
presume that borrowers wish to reach a particular book with a 
minimum of trouble. The classified catalogue takes a certain 
amount of studying before one can make the best use possible 
of it; every time a new subject is required a reader must first 
consult the index, which refers him to the class mark. Reaching 
the page upon which the subject is supposed to be, he must gradually 
work his way down the page from the main heading until he 
arrives at the proper mark. Fiction readers as a class read the 
works of a favourite author rather than books of particular title, 
but if a borrower should require a book, the title only of which is 
known, he is at a serious disadvantage. That large class who 
require a book upon a subject or topic—as the Panama Canal—is 
easier satisfied by the dictionary catalogue. By simply turning 
up that heading in its alphabetical sequence in the dictionary 
catalogue he finds all the works the library possesses upon the 
subject. In the classified catalogue he must make at least two 
references. 

The last question is one which has decided many, although 
they believe the dictionary catalogue the more advantageous, 
to issue a classified catalogue. The question of expense is a very 
important one, because it is a drain on the public library funds 
to print a catalogue of any description. The great disadvantage 
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of the dictionary catalogue is that it cannot be issued in parts. 
Unless the whole is printed it is incomplete ; whereas the classified 
catalogue lends itself to publication in parts—each class being 
complete. To procure a full catalogue it is necessary to purchase 
all the lists, which will perhaps be more expensive than would a 
complete catalogue in one binding. But there is the great advan- 
tage that the expense is not felt so heavily either by the library 
or the public as a certain period elapses between the publication 
of each section. Again borrowers welcome the privilege of buying 
only that portion in which they are interested. 

There will not be much difference in the price of publishing 
a classified or a dictionary catalogue for the same number of books, 
because while the first has less entries than the latter it has to 
have the classes set out clearly and various indexes provided. 

One factor which has brought many changes in connection 
with the printed catalogue is the “Open Access” system. 
Librarians who have introduced the system find that 95 per cent. 
of the borrowers do not purchase catalogues. For the five per 
cent. who send for their books it has been advocated that a select 
list, such as at Islington, is all that is necessary. Open access 
libraries have to be closely classified, and for this reason the popular 
idea seems to be that the catalogue, whether card, sheaf, or printed, 
should follow the books as they are on the shelves. This is not 
because the classified catalogue is easier to use, but because it 
will help to educate the borrowers in the arrangement of the 


books. 
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FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO THE 
SUCCESS OF A PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


By James CuristIson, F.S.A. (Scot.), Burgh Librarian, Montrose. 


“HE Public Library is a somewhat recent product of modern 
‘| democracy. It has marvellously expanded within the last, 
few years, and no one can affirm, I think, that its period of 
growth has passed. The aim of the public school system in this 
country is to furnish a good education to every child. The 
corresponding aim of the public library system is to furnish good 
reading to every person in the country. If we try to analyse 
the causes that brought forth the modern public library, and 
determined its policy, we find that this institution is one of the 
many manifestations of the principles laid down by our fore- 
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fathers, that the education, and the means and the tools of educa- 
tion shall be within the reach of all classes of the citizens. Books 
are such educative tools, and the average municipality has deemed 
it a good policy to furnish books free to whomsoever may apply. 
The activities of the library reach out to all classes of society, 
irrespective of age, creed or social standing. The public library 
is at the service of all, and its aim is to serve each individual 
according to his or her needs. The modern library and the modern 
librarian are new things. The old library was a warehouse wherein 
were entombed many and mighty volumes of books, but it was a 
luxury. The modern library is a laboratory, a workshop for the 
public, affecting the social side of life as well as the intellectual. 
It is an organic institution, a necessity, and the provision, therefore, 
of a municipal institution where the best and most up-to-date 
books on every subject may be seen, and either read there or 
taken home, is an expression on the part of a Corporation and a 
community that “man does not live by bread alone.” The 
librarian, from being a mere custodian of a dim and dusty realm 
where rest decaying tomes, and where dwell vague memories of 
the past, has become an administrative officer, charged with a 
definite mission to make known and to disseminate in the com- 
munity the knowledge of the wisest and the best in literature, 
and to bring it into vital contact with the life and needs of to-day, 
as an integral part of education. The modern librarian must 
be a scholar, a business man, a teacher, and, above all, an organiser 
and director. Instead of being a mere book distributor, he must 
devote the knowledge he may possess to guide the multitude 
of readers through the intricate by-paths and seductions of the 
wilderness of literature, not only to the best books on any particular 
subject, but also to the class of reading best fitted for the minds 
and circumstances of those who ask his help. ‘“ The duty of 
the librarian,” says Dr. Kenyon, “is to be strong and of good 
courage ; to think nobly of his profession, and in no way approve 
the opinion of those who would despise it, to regard himself as 
an educational agent, and to train himself diligently for the 
execution of the trust imposed upon him. And as the most 
healthily optimistic of our poets has said, ‘And with God be 
the rest.’”’ 

Now in the public library, as an institution, there are many 
factors which contribute to its success in the community, and I 
would place in the forefront, “‘ the admission of the reader to 
the bookshelves.”’ This question has been thrashed out at library 
meetings over and over again, but it is one upon which, I think, 
the public seems to have made up its mind whether the librarians 
have or not. The demand for the greatest freedom of access, 
consistent with the good order and safety of the books is a natural 
and reasonable one. Most of us will, I think, agree to this, though 
there may be some difference of opinion in the interpretation 
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of the qualifying phrase. The trend of opinion, however, in 
these days, seems to be undoubtedly in the direction of greater 
freedom of access, even at the risk of some loss and confusion. 

I realise fully the force of all that is said against the open 
shelf system, and that it has some element of truth, but if we 
are to consult the wishes of those who use the libraries, we ought 
to give larger freedom of access to the shelves. The reader who 
enters an open access library finds it easy and inviting to go direct 
to the shelves where books are conveniently classified, and examine 
the authorities on any given subject. The method of guiding 
readers in the use of books by the printed catalogue only, must 
surely, if slowly, give way before the more educative method 
of examination of the books themselves. A brief examination 
of a printed volume soon convinces the reader whether he wants 
to read that particular book or not. Moreover, access to a varied 
collection of authorities on the subject of the reader’s search 
quickly determines his choice. 

In this connection I would emphasize the value of the personal 
services which may be rendered by the librarian in guiding and 
directing the readers. The library is whatsoever the librarian 
is. If the latter is alive, energetic, well-versed in literature, 
art, science, questions of the times, open to suggestion, catholic 
in spirit, the library comes somewhere near fulfilling the real 
object of its existence. If, on the other hand, the librarian is 
dull, slow, pedantic in opinion, steeped in one subject to the exclu- 
sion of all others, unsympathetic, narrow in outlook on life, people, 
progress and his profession, the library will not be a popular 
institution in any community. 

Another factor of great importance in developing the useful- 
ness of a public library is closer co-operation with the schools. 
America was the first to realise fully the importance of linking 
the library with the school, and now in many places, in England 
especially, the teachers and librarians co-operate on well-defined 
lines in seconding the efforts of the schools to start the children 
on the road to good citizenship. 

In Scotland this important phase of library development 
has been greatly retarded through the want of necessary funds. 
Perhaps I may be pardoned for referring here to my own personal 
experience in regard to an application made on behalf of my 
Committee to the School Board of Montrose, for a grant to purchase 
books recommended by the teachers for home reading, and of 
which the Library Committee could not supply an adequate 
number of copies to meet the demand. These books were to be 
kept in the Library, and used exclusively by the scholars, and 
issued by the library staff. The School Board was entirely 
sympathetic and unanimous in its desire to give a grant, but 
before doing so, asked the opinion of the Education Department 
as to its legality. The reply of “My Lords” was to the effect 
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“that it did not fall within the province of the Department to 
give decisions on questions involving a point of law, but it did not 
appear that such expenditure was covered by the terms of any 
of the sub-sections of Section 3 of the Education (Scotland) Act, 
1908."". The claims of the children on the library is a strong and 
urgent one, and I think demands the united and whole-hearted 
advocacy of our association in the direction of legalising grants 
by School Boards to Public Library Committees, to assist in 
this important branch of the work. 

That the library fills a complementary and very important 
place in a complete system of education is now an accepted fact. 
It is the evening continuation, and, to a limited extent, the technical 
school in one. Education is an unending process, and the work 
of the school is continued in the library. These things are true 
regarding self-development, and the acquisition of knowledge, 
but there has always been a missing link between the library and 
school education as a preparation for the struggle, the everyday 
work of life. You will perhaps pardon me if I show you how in 
Montrose the link has been supplied, and the general theory reduced 
to concrete practice. Putting aside the number of juvenile readers 
who use the lending library books for home reading, for the quarter 
ending February 28th, 630 readers consulted the books in the 
reference library, and of these 234 were senior pupils in the schools. 
For the furtherance of their studies and the preparation of home 
lessons they habitually resort to the reference library, and direct 
its resources to a strictly educational purpose. The bond between 
the school and the library is complete, and shows them to be in 
fact two portions of one apparatus—two parts of the mechanism 
of education. Our library, you will observe, meets the require- 
ments of all the schools, and the only alternative method of doing 
its work in this relation would be either for the School Board 
to provide a special school library, or for each school to have 
its own library. Between either of these and the greater facilities 
offered by the public library there is no room for a hesitating 
choice. The only question is the apportionment of the education 
fund so as to reimburse the library for expense incurred in doing 
a distinctly educational work. If there are statutory disabilities 
on either side—the Education and the Library Acts—and if there 
is to be new legislation, these disabilities ought to be removed. 
As the money supporting both institutions all comes out of one 
pocket, that of the ratepayers of each community, the disbursement 
of it is the community’s concern, and in colloquial phrase, none 
of the Government’s business. If amy one were asked, “ What 
in university education is the most potent instrument in such 
development ?”’ I think the reply would be “ The University 
Library,” and I believe most university librarians would agree. 
If the resources of a town library are weak, the schools of our towns 
will be without the chiefest treasure of the university—a good 
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working library, for its position in relation to town schools is 
just the position the university library occupies in relation to 
the university. Starve the public library and the schools will 
lack the means of bringing to maturity the seeds the teachers 
have sown. This is commonplace to us as librarians, but the truth 
of it has yet to be brought home to educationists and to the public 
of this country, although it has been abundantly realised in 
America. 

An opportunity to develope the usefulness of the library exists 
in extending its privileges to country readers. And here again 
I may be excused for stepping across the boundary line of my 
subject, and referring to an effort made in this direction in Montrose 
some years ago. A widespread desire on the part of residents 
in the country parishes in this neighbourhood prompted me to 
communicate with the library authorities in Brechin, Arbroath, 
and Forfar with a view to concerted action being taken to have 
the privileges of the Lending Department in the Public Libraries 
of these towns extended to the surrounding districts. This proposal 
was heartily taken up, and embodied in petitions largely signed, 
which were presented to the Forfarshire County Council. That 
body agreed to make grants of {20 per annum to each of these 
libraries in return for the privilege, and the Library Committees 
agreed. The Secretary for Scotland, however, could not see his 
way to give his sanction to the County Council’s application, and 
consequently the scheme had to be abandoned, greatly to the 
disappointment of the petitioners. As the Public Libraries’ 
Act now stands, an Act which, by the way, was passed more than 
fifty years ago, and has only been amended once in that time, 
although the necessity for new legislation is clamant, no other 
course was open to Lord Pentland, Secretary for Scotland, at that 
time. It is to be hoped that power may yet be obtained to enable 
the burgh libraries to give the privileges of the lending departments 
of their institutions to residents in parishes within a certain radius, 
and also enable County Councils to co-operate with library authori- 
ties with a view to making satisfactory financial arrangements. 

No one who has seen the extraordinary development and 
appreciation of public libraries in our towns, can reasonably doubt 
that the “‘ ministry of books,” if extended to the rural districts 
would be equally appreciated. If power were obtained from 
Parliament through the passing of the new Public Libraries Bill, 
authorising Library Committees to co-operate with county 
authorities, a scheme whereby a burgh library such as exists 
in many of the towns in Scotland, might be made a distributing 
agency for books for the surrounding parishes, would not be 
difficult to carry into practical effect. Such a scheme, if carried 
out, would be a benefit to those resident in the county as well 
as an additional source of financial strength to the libraries. That 
by law, the library should be repressed, retarded and denied 
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the fulfilment of its mission as an instrument of education, technical 
training, broad culture and intellectual recreation, is at direct 
variance with the spirit of the age and the whole trend of public 
opinion. That by law the surrounding rural population should be 
refused the means of continued education, and that without the 
faintest show of reason, is an outrage upon commen sense, and a 
crime against freedom. It is to be hoped that all will continue 
to combine their efforts to have the new Public Libraries’ Bill 
placed on the Statute Book, and so free those institutions from 
the hampering restrictions of the present effete Act. 

Where a hall forms part of the library building, that also 
can be made a valuable agent in increasing the usefulness of the 
institution. As an art centre, by providing exhibitions which 
educate the people in and by art; as a lecture bureau, which 
promotes education in a form which is both recreative and instruc- 
tive, the library hall can be made an effective instrument in 
furthering the general usefulness of the institution. If the librarian 
is enthusiastic and has the welfare of the community at heart, 
he can supplement these schemes by the publication of lists of 
books bearing on the subject-matter of the lectures. 

And here I might state how invaluable it is to secure the 
goodwill and co-operation of the local Press. The friendship of 
the editor may be of the greatest help in times of storm and stress, 
especially in small towns, where the power of the Press is often 
greater than in a large community. 

To the enterprising librarian many other methods will suggest 
themselves by which the library and the people may be brought 
into closer contact. By means of the information desk, by bulletins, 
by lists of new books added to the library, by special subject and 
bibliographical lists on current topics, by birthday notices of 
eminent men with lists of books bearing on them and their works, 
and in other ways which time will not permit me to specify, the 
popularising of the library may be advanced. 

But however abundant in resources the library may be, 
and however zealous and efficient the librarian, there is a limit 
to the work that can be accomplished on the library side 
for the promotion of intellectual life and general culture. There 
also needs to be a correspondingly intelligent demand on the side 
of the community for the supply which the library offers. To 
stimulate this demand, there is needed the co-operation of the 
people, and those institutions in the community that possess 
special opportunities for increasing the use and influence of the 
library. It has been said that the church, the school and the 
library are institutions which naturally constitute a triple alliance. 
Co-operation between the library and the schools I have already 
dwelt upon. But there is also need for increased co-operation 
between the church and the library. Ministers should feel a 
responsibility for the intellectual as well as the spiritual welfare 
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of the people. They should show that intelligence and breadth 
of mind make a better and more efficient Christian, and that the 
Church will become a greater power if its members read and think. 
The minister has had special privileges for his own culture, and he 
has peculiar opportunities for recommending books, guiding 
literary taste, and directly increasing the use of the library. In 
this way also, will public libraries, their proper functions realised, 
directed by sagacious committees, administered by enthusiastic 
librarians, and helpful staffs, become worthy instruments of 
education, with inherent possibilities of influencing the life of the 
community or nation, possessed by no other secular institution. 


+ 


NATIONAL HOME-READING UNION. 


To the Editor of THe Liprary WoRLD. 


Sir,—In this time of national crisis, and because of it, the 
National Home-Reading Union appeals to your readers for con- 
tinued sympathy and support. 

The Education Minister, in his address to “‘ my colleagues 
in the national service of Education,” asks ‘‘ What can we do 
for our country?” and answers, “‘ We can keep the system of 
education going.”” The work of the Union is welcomed by the 
Central and Local Education Authorities as supplementing and 
reinforcing their own. Its aim is to guide and help those who 
will be the nation of the future in using their education to advantage, 
so as to make it a service, for themselves and for others, of enlight- 
ment, of joy, and of true patriotism. 

The monthly magazines hitherto issued by the Union have 
this year been remodelled and consolidated. The new Home- 
Reading Magazine addresses itself to all homes and to all classes. 
It will deal with courses of reading in the fields of Literature, 
History, Science, Art and Social and Industrial Life. To the 
Courses already planned for this winter has now been added 
one of peculiar interest on “‘ Modern European History from 1870 
till to-day, and the Causes of the Present War.” 

All who wish to join the Union as members, or who feel moved 
to support it, are earnestly requested to write to the Secretary, 
12, York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C., who will supply 
any particulars, and will also gratefully receive donations towards 
carrying on its work. 


We are, Sir, Yours faithfully, 
J HEREFORD, 
6th October, 1914. Chairman of Council. 
J. W. MACKAIL, 
Chairman of Executive Committee. 
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PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT? 
By Wi C. Berwick SAYERS. 


SHOULD like to have the privilege of pleading for a little more 
fair dealing, a little more conscientiousness, and therefore 

a little more consideration for the claims of others than has 
been sometimes shown of late. It is one of the saddest features 
of our profession, to those who really care for it, that a few of its 
members are willing, in the press of competition, to depart from 
lines of strict courtesy and even veracity. This charge is grave 
enough, I know, and in support of it I will adduce a few facts 
that have come to my knowledge in the hope that all who read 
them may lend a hand in preventing, or at least in deprecating, 
their recurrence. 

In many important appointments for which the competition 
has been keen, the demands made of the candidates have been 
marked by the usual lack of knowledge of library requirements 
by the authorities in the questions put. This we must look upon 
as inevitable until more personal interest is taken in library 
matters, and it is useless to complain of it, but the bearing of the 
candidates themselves is another matter. In one such case there 
were three candidates, who were all asked if they were Fellows 
of the Library Association—and they all were. They were then 
asked : “Do you possess the certificates in Classification, Cata- 
loguing, and so on?” Two specified the certificates they held. 
The third replied “ Yes”, although he did not possess a single 
certificate of the Association. As he failed to get the appointment 
his deliberate mis-statement gained him nothing; but the fact 
remains the same. 

An untruth admits of no argument. But one may urge as 
equally pernicious, and perhaps more cowardly, the attempt to 
hide certain gaps in ability by the hypocritical plea that the librarian 
is so occupied he has “ no time.” An instance of this occurred on 
an occasion, when the question asked was one of the “trap” 
variety. The former holder of the appointment had been a writer, 
and the Libraries’ Committee thought they wanted a man of 
affairs rather than an author, being of the opinion that a man 
who has the power to write is ipso facto lacking in elementary 
business ability. The question was therefore put: “Do you 
write ; are you anything of an author?” And although all three 
candidates had been guilty in a very minor degree of furnishing 
labour for the compositor, two replied: ‘‘ No,” and the third 
made the following symptomatic speech : “ No, Sir, for two reasons. 
In the first place I have notime. In the second place, the librarian 
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who does his work properly has no time to write.”” Quod erat 
demonstrandum—‘ 1 could write masterpieces of literature if 
it were not for the overwhelming pressure of the public upon my 
library. Figure it out to yourselves: I rise with the dawn 
and repair thither, and, with hurriedly-snatched intervals for 
meals, remain with my shirt-sleeves turned-up labouring until 
Aurora (or Cynthia) bids me seek my brief nightly slumber!” 
What arrant nonsense! No doubt the horrid possibility that a 
job may just elude one if one sticks to strict veracity is a real 
temptation, but surely this does not justify the implication made 
by such a reply. 

One more instance. In another interview of candidates the 
question of lectures arose. Now, it is in the nature of the librarian 
to imagine that this difficult art is perfectly within his reach, “ if 
he cares about such frillings.” The fact that it is a special power 
possessed by very few men has therefore to be discounted somehow. 
How more fittingly than by the “I have no time” argument ? 
Consequently when the candidate was asked, “‘ Do you lecture, 
Mr. ?” he replied : “‘ No, my work does not allow me time 
for it.” 

Thus, it will be observed, these gentlemen were all guilty 
of distinct forms of prevarication calculated to discredit other 
candidates who possessed rather wider capacity than themselves. 
Whether a man is truthful or not is mainly a matter for his own 
conscience, but when his tarradiddle is consciously or unconsciously 
an assertion that ordinary library work is so exhausting as to 
preclude all other intellectual occupation, he is merely playing 
the part of the hypocrite. A candid diary of almost any librarian, 
except in times of extreme pressure (as, for example, when he 
is organising a new library, or getting out a catalogue against time), 
would reveal some hours daily which he devotes to pleasant relaxa- 
tions of his own choosing, some of which, if he had the ability and 
inclination he could devote to one of these occupations for which 
“he has no time.” It is not desirable to belittle our work ; but 
it is still more undesirable to belittle one another. 

Finally, is there any other profession in which members 
canvass for votes as is sometimes done at Library Association 
Council elections? Is there any other profession in which a 
prominent member of it would send out a circular asking his own 
particular following to vote for his henchmen and not to vote 
for others named specifically ? This was done this year, and achieved 
its purpose, but provides a commentary on the profession upon 
which I for one would rather not reflect. Some day we may 
achieve professional solidarity, real fellowship, and a code of 
honour which will condemn all unworthy competition, and relegate 
self-advertisement and wire-pulling to the vendors of specialities 
and quack medicines. Let us hope it may not be so distant as 
it sometimes seems. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ZENODOTUS : 
OBSCURANTISM. 

Sometime ago I heard that the Belfast Library authority 
had decided to ban Nietzsche. Perhaps this was not true 
about Belfast, but in any case many libraries in these islands 
do not possess a single work by this German philosopher. This 
banning or ignorance, is obscurantism of a particularly dangerous 
kind. Nietzsche’s philosophy is the basis on which modern 
German statecraft is built. Let me pick out but one or two passages 
of the utmost significance. “‘ Ye say that a good cause will even 
sanctify war! I tell you, it is the good war that sanctifies every 
cause!” Again: “‘ What is good? All that elevates the feeling 
of power, the will to power, and power itself in man. What is 
bad? All that proceeds from weakness. What is happiness ? 
The feeling that power increases—that resistance is being over- 
come. Not contentedness, but more power ; not peace generally, 
but war; not virtue, but capacity. The weak and defective are 
to go to the wall (the first principle of our charity) and we are 
to help them thereto. What is more injurious than any crime ? 
Practical sympathy for all the defective and weak—Christianity.” 


NIETZSCHE. 
Listen again: ‘‘ Ye should love peace as a means to a new 
war ; and the short peace more than the long.” ‘‘ Man must be 


trained for war, and woman for the relaxation of the warrior ; 
all else is folly." This is the gospel of force almost fully stated, 
for Nietzsche does little else but embroider this theme which I 
have attempted to condense here in a few extracts. Most English 
people who have heard of him at all despised him as a raving 
lunatic. A small periodical, The Eagle and the Serpent, designed 
to spread this gospel in this country, died soon after its birth. 
All the same, his philosophy is inherent in Von Bernhardi’s infamous 
books, and lives in the unscrupulous policy of the German State. 
Every educated person in Germany has read Nietzsche. English 
girls or boys, leaving here for a German school at seventeen years 
as careless, sport-loving, healthy-minded young people, will 
return home in eighteen months’ time deeply imbued with 
Nietzschean ideas, and with the German eugenic notion that a 
woman’s first duty is to bear fine men for the State. (Apropos, see 
the latest novel by the author of Elizabeth and her German 
Garden entitled The Pastor’s Wife.) This being so, it was an 
elementary duty of a public library to give everybody an 
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opportunity of reading Nietzsche, first, to prevent other young 
English people going to Germany to come under the influence of 
him and his kind; and secondly, to let people know what the ideas 
of Nietzsche were, and how they were being applied practically 
in the German Empire. It is a dangerous thing for a library to 
ban a book because the ideas in it appear to be pernicious. 
People must know what other people are thinking, what influences 
other people are wielding. 


THE POWER OF THE PRINTED WORD. 


When I say that the Nietzschean philosophy is the basis of 
modern German statecraft, I do not mean to suggest that those 
responsible for the conduct of Germany’s affairs really accepted 
these insane doctrines, or had much respect for them. But I do 
believe they deliberately propagated them for their own ends. 
Good statecraft always makes use of any considerable body of 
ideas which may be fluid in the brains of a people. We in England, 
for the most part, have little faith in the power of the Press, either 
when it produces a book or a newspaper. True, Lord Northcliffe 
once outlined a scheme for dominating public opinion in England 
by a huge amalgamation of papers ; and, so far as he could, he has 
made himself a Napoleon of the Press. But all the same, if in 
a company of friends I were to refer to the power of the Press, 
some of them would express doubt about it ; while if I were to 
speak of the power of the Library, the Public Library, I should 
be laughed at. In Germany this power is recognised by all in 
authority, and is used to the fullest extent. I do not believe 
the Press to be much less free in Germany than here, but a vastly 
larger body of its opinions are inspired by authority. Such books 
as Busch’s Bismarck, and the life of Abeken, “‘ Bismarck’s pen,” 
prove it. During the past ten or fifteen years German statesmen 
or their myrmidons have conducted two distinct press campaigns, 
both in books and in periodical literature. Thecampaign in Germany 
has driven home to the German mind two ideas about England : 
(rt), She is an unscrupulous colony-grabbing State, doing her utmost 
to thwart German aspirations ; and (2) she is degenerate and much 
weaker in power than she seems. The second press campaign 
was designed to create opinion in England. Clearly it was not 
possible to inspire English papers directly. The method adopted 
was more subtle. In Germany and England were founded Anglo- 
German rapprochement societies, the duty of whose members 
(some of them Germans but the majority English dupes), was 
to spread abroad in England the idea that all German intentions 
were pacific, that above all the Kaiser was England’s friend and 
a peacemaker. Of this campaign, members of the “ peace-at-any- 
price ”’ party were the direct victims. 
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OUR INCOMPETENT PRESS. 


I remind you of such facts, Zenodotus, because we ought to 
know how the Germans realise the power of the printed 
word. Is it possible the English despise or neglect this power of 
books and papers, because our papers are incompetent ? Has not 
the war thoroughly exposed the inefficiency of the English Press ? 
To begin with, in time of peace our journalists have so completely 
exploited all their resources in displayed headlines that now, 
with a really great subject to deal with, they can shriek no louder 
than when Crippen, of infamous memory, was captured! Their 
failure in headlining, matters only in so far as it is a sign of all-round 
incompetency. The censors having cut down the news to the 
baldest facts, the journalists have conceived it to be their duty 
to print every rumour, or invention, which the agencies and their 
own correspondents choose to send them. One-half the stories 
have been concocted “‘ by errand boys for errand boys ”’ (to use Lord 
Salisbury’s phrase), for their inaccuracy is proven at a glance which 
reveals strategical absurdities, tactical impossibilities, and often 
ignorance of local topography and geography. In France, the 
case is better. Le Matin, which is usually a sensational journal, 
now confines its news almost entirely to official communications : 
in tone it is moderate, and in style well and carefully written. 
What a service our newspapers would have done us had they 
filled up their space, after printing official news, with the ordinary 
English news. But no, many of these paper capitalists take 
advantage of the public anxiety and delude people. The worst of it 
is the poor and the ignorant lose most pence, because they lack the 
education necessary to detect the unreliable news. 


LITERATURE AND THE WAR. 


Literature has shown both good and bad features since the war 
broke out. The Times Literary Supplement has been excellent 
in every way. A number of poets, some of them quite unknown 
have been singing, a few of them really well. Thomas Hardy’s 
“Song of the Soldiers” is worthy of the occasion and of him. 
On the other hand, certain novelists, particularly Mr. H. G. Wells, 
have taken upon themselves to advise the British people and the 
world at large, as to the settlement which should follow the war. 
Apart from the uselessness of discussing a settlement which we may 
not have the power to make, a novelist is the last person in the 
world that should write upon a subject requiring a complete know- 
ledge of past foreign policy and an extraordinary insight into 
the motives and feelings of other nations. What could more 
plainly reveal an undue amount of self-sufficiency than such 
attempts to re-map Europe, or present a more pitiful exhibition 
of weakness than these whining appeals to the United States ? 
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MODERN HISTORIES OF EUROPE. 


Matthew Arnold, in his essay on The Literary Influence of 
Academies, said that the journeyman work of literature was better 
done in France than in England. I think that this is still true 
in many respects ; certainly French histories are better than ours. 
The best history of modern Europe is Lavisse and Rambaud’s 
Histoire Générale, the three last volumes of which (Les Monarchies 
Constitutionelles, Révolutions et Guerres Nationales, and Le Monde 
Contemporain) are much better than the corresponding volumes 
of the Cambridge Modern History; they are scholarly, edited 
vigorously, and are written throughout in a style of unexcep- 
tionable clearness. 


WITH AMPLE BRIMFULNESS. 


The library service is so old that pioneer work is almost 
impossible. Probably no library has had a truly original idea 
for the past fifty years. Napoleon used the card catalogue, taking 
the notion probably from Alexander, although I have no authority 
for saying so. Open access, information bureaus, class catalogues, 
annotated lists . . . and the rest of all the wearisome tricks and 
fiddle foddle . . . were with us always; and we hear of them 
oftener than we do of the poor. But one library has really struck 
an original idea, and, what is still less common, a useful one. 
I hold firmly that we are justified in making as much of our work 
as we can. Any means is to be welcomed which will enable us, 
not to magnify it, for we must be fair, but to record its scope and 
extent exactly. Like many other libraries, including my own, 
the library I refer to has a print or photograph or illustration 
collection. But whereas I count an illustration as used, only 
when one of my assistants hands it to a reader, this library counts 
as reference issues, all illustrations which are exhibited. When I think 
of the three picture exhibitions in my library last year, I gnash my 
teeth as I realise that my annual report is published, and, alas ! 
these exhibited illustrations are not among my reference issues. 
What a fool I have been! I must make good in some way, and I 
know how. Though this enterprising library has given me a 
lead in the right direction, it does not go far enough. If I count 
the number of times visitors look at the exhibited illustrations 
my record will be more exact and certainly fuller. After all, 
if you stick a print up on a wall, and a hundred people look at it, 
a hundred people have used it, haven’t they? This coming 
year will be a bumper one for us! I must buy a counting machine ; 
you know the thing——; it is carried in the hand, and whenever 
a reader glances at an illustration . . . click . . . and 
click! click! That goes very well! 
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ADS. AND FADS. 


Why should a reader in a public reading-room have thrust 
under his nose all manner of partisan, crank and advertising 
literature, and why should public money be spent upon displaying 
it? A few libraries, more on their dignity and regardful of their 
aims, will buy all the periodicals they display, and will choose 
them on the principle that a newspaper, whatever its politics 
or its religion, must be first and foremost a great newspaper, and 
a review primarily a review, wide in outlook, ready to hear many 
if not all sides. Such a policy is right. But I have before me 
the periodical list of a library, which prefers the contrary policy. 
Apparently the managing committee think they are doing their 
duty by allowing certain firms free advertisements of considerable 
business value : how else are we to explain the presence of bulletins 
such as the Civil Service Candidate, the I.C.S. Student, the State 
Correspondent and the University Correspondent, all of which adver- 
tise commercial colleges. Why are these advertisements not 
paid for? The same library buys newspapers of all political 
shades ; yet it receives as gifts such publications as the Junior 
Unionist, The Liberal Monthly, The Primrose League Gazette, and 
Our Flag. What is the precise value of such papers as The 
Aspirant or the Investor’s Guardian, or Home or Ferro-Concrete ? 
This library receives over 150 periodicals as free gifts. Nearly 
every fad gets a hearing. Put books on these subjects on the 
shelves, if you think well; such a course is unobjectionable, because 
anybody needing these books must ask for them. But to my mind 
nothing more surely lowers a reading-room in public estimation 
than this class of periodical. If I go into a club I see nothing of 
the kind ; why, then, should we insult the working man by allowing 
his room to be inundated with them ? 


A PORTSMOUTH BOMB. 


The Portsmouth Library Committee has taken a bold step. 
A Guide to Pretoria was sent from South Africa as a gift to their 
Library. Thereupon a certain labour member proposed that 
the gift be returned to the Government of United South Africa, 
with the proclamation that no advertisements of Pretoria would 
be displayed in their libraries, until the nine deported labour 
leaders had been repatriated. This momentous proposal was 
adopted. I must confess I cannot think of a reason for such action, 
unless the noble nine have settled in Portsmouth, and have made 
themselves a nuisance to the Library’s officers. Then I should 
appreciate the Committee’s perfectly natural anxiety to be rid 
of them. When General Botha received this letter from 
Portsmouth I can understand that he passed a bad quarter of an 
hour. Of what avail was the approval of the Central Government, 
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of Imperial Parliament, of ninety-nine men out of every hundred 
in the Empire, when the Portsmouth Library Committee dis- 
approved ? Poor Botha! what a crushing blow. 


THE FLY ON THE WHEEL. 


Foolish, unhappy little Library Committee of Portsmouth ! 
Your libraries, designed to serve a population of 232,000, issue 
only 342,000 per annum, while (to note one example of many) 
the Croydon Libraries, intended for 170,000 people, issue 533,000 
of a higher class of literature. Would it not be better for you to 
replenish and improve your libraries instead of meddling with the 
affairs of United South Africa? Have you read the fable of 
““Le Coche et la mouche ” ? 

“Aprés bien du travail, le Coche arrive au haut : 
‘ Respirons maintenant !’ dit la Mouche aussitdt : 
‘ J'ai tant fait que nos gens sont enfin dans la plaine. 
(a, Messieurs les Chevaux, payez-moi de ma peine.’”’ 
“ Ainsi certaines gens, faisant les empressés, 
S’introduisent dans les affaires : 
Ils font partout les nécessaires, 
Et, partout importuns, devraient étre chassés.”’ 
Your librarian will translate it for you. 
ERATOSTHENES. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
the writers of ““ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’} 


o< 


LIBRARY STAFF CLUBS. 


FULHAM LIBRARIES STAFF GUILD. 


“THE Fulham Libraries Staff Guild held a meeting on Friday, 
| October 2nd, the President (Mr. W. S. C. Rae) being in 
the chair. In view of the exceptional circumstances 
caused by the war, the meeting decided that all Guild activities 
shall be discontinued for the time being, and that all offices be 
retained as at present. The Journal to be issued quarterly as 
usual. 

Five members of the Guild have joined the Territorials. 

All have volunteered for foreign service. 
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AN INTERESTING RELIC OF THE 
SLAVONIC PRESS OF FIOL AT CRACOW.* 


By L. C. Wuarton, British Museum. 


HEN I came to Cracow in 1911 for a short stay to invigorate 
my knowledge of the Polish language and people, and 
to make bibliographical studies in Polish and other 

slavonic literatures, I already knew there was what was supposed 
to be a fragment of the Triodion of S. Fiol’s printing in the Library 
of the Jagellon University, and naturally desired to see it. 

At the earliest opportunity, therefore, I sent for and saw 
this fragment, which is numbered Inc. 2051, and found the doubt 
expressed by Dr. Wislocki amply justified. His entry ran':— 

Triod (?, fragmentum libri slavici). Cracoviz, imp. 
apud Sweiboldum Fiol, fol., ff. nn. 4 (absque initio et fine), 
typ. slavicis. 

Incun. 2051, Hain ?—fragmentum temporibus dris 

Muczkowski vestitum. 

There is also a reference to Abbanus, Petrus, for the book, 
Conciliator Venetius, 1483, fol. (Inc. 1376, Hain 6), in which the 
fragment was found by Bandtkie. 

The finder (who was Professor of Bibliography before Dr. 
Muczkowski, and died in 1835), thought it was part of the Triodion, 
evidently because the nearly complete copy in the collection of 
Count Emeryk Hutten-Czapski was not then available for com- 
parison, as the latter began collecting after Bandtkie’s death. 
Moreover, it may be assumed that the absence of an accessible 
catalogue of the Lemberg Libraries at the present day and the 
general isolation of the three parts of Poland for so many purposes 
—particularly in Bandtkie’s time—must have precluded him from 
knowing of the copy of the Triodion in one of the libraries at 
Lemberg. I know of this and of the general riches of the 
Lemberg libraries in the early books in Cyrillic type through the 
kind information of the Secretary and Librarian of the Academy 
at Cracow. 

On looking at the fragment I was particularly struck with 
two peculiar M’s, of which one is reproduced in Estreicher’s 
monographt but this is not to the point at present. The 

* This article is complete in itself but forms one of aseries that Mr. Wharton 
has written dealing with the early Slavonic presses.—EDiTor. 

Tt See list of facsimiles. 
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really important matter is the fact that there is every reason to 
guess from the form-size (which differs from that of the Hutten- 
Czapski copy), and other indications that this piece never did form 
part of a book. That it should have been found in the binding 
of a book rather suggests it was printer’s waste, and the following 
facts should quite settle the point. 

My original notes made in pencil with the fragment before 
me run as follows, and I give them, with all their faults as they 
stand, only transliterating the Slavonic passages here as else- 
where :—‘ The first leaf preserved begins ‘ Telem > vlistavim,’ 
and ends ‘ Vspoemzhi,’ in black ink with blank back. Other leaf in 
red ink—a trial copy, 1st press, I think ; confirmed by trial letters 
on verso of red ink leaf and one following.” 


Now I have certainly copied some of these letters wrongly, but 
the solid facts given are quite unassailable and easily controlled. 


It should be added, although I did not put it in my notebook 
at the time, that I have a very vivid memory of the corrections 
of misplaced capitals and wrongly divided words being a feature 
of the whole. These corrections were made as they are made 
now in Russian proof-correcting. 

The Hutten-Czapski Library has a nearly complete copy 
of the actual Triodion of 1491, which I saw and checked with the 
very full description in Dr. Kopera’s Catalogue’ of that collection. 

As stated above, I regard the fragment as printer’s waste, 
but of as high value as the book, being, as I conceive, the first 
attempt to apply to Slavonic type the processes and practices 
already largely standardized, of the printer of Latin, Greek and 
other books, as well as those of the proof-reader. Moreover, 
the probabilities are that the fragment is the earliest piece of 
Fiol’s Slavonic work that we have, and thus the earliest piece of 
Cyrillic printing in existence. Thus much, perhaps, may justify 
the heading with which I provided this article. 

Footnotes.—1. Incunabula typographica Bibliothecae Univer- 
sitatis Jagellonicae Cracoviensis . . . usque ad a 1500 ; 
per ordinem alphabeti digessit Dr. Wladislaus Wislocki. Cracoviae, 
1900. 8vo. Part of Munera Saecularia, etc. 

2. Spis drukéw epoki Jagiellonskiej} w zbiorze Emeryka 
hrabiego Hutten-Czapskiego w Krakowie. Opracowal Felix 
Kopera. (Cracow), rgoo, fol. 
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CURRENT NEWS 


[Readers are invite to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. ]} 


A sPEcIAL children’s department has been opened at the Port 
Elizabeth Public Library. The annual subscription is 5s. The 
Committee have long felt that a special subscription at a reduced 
rate would appeal strongly to many young people, who until 
latterly have been able to borrow only on the same terms as adults. 
The Juvenile Collection consists of some two thousand volumes, 
which are constantly being augmented, and contains not only 
story books for boys and girls, but also many popularly written 
books on travel, history, science, sport, &c., whose educational 
value is considerable. The innovation is commended very highly 
by the local press, which augurs well for the scheme. 


THE Little Bolton Branch of the Bolton Public Libraries has been 
closed temporarily, the building having been requisitioned by 
the military authorities for recruiting purposes. The Corporation 
have given the authorities every assistance, defraying the cost of 
the necessary alterations, &c. 


THE Library Authority of Watford is to be commended for having 
brought to light a mean theft. The offender, a youth of 15, was 
detected in the act of removing one of the local weekly papers 
from a newspaper stand in the Reading Room of the Library. 
He was prosecuted by the Committee, and the local Bench, without 
recording a conviction against him, gave him a severe reprimand, 
imposed a payment of r5s., costs, and warned him that any future 
offence would lead to serious consequences. The youth gave as 
his excuse for taking the paper, “‘ that he wanted to see the football 
news.” It is to be hoped that the penalty imposed will not only act 
as a warning to the culprit, but will also deter other unprincipled 
persons from similar mean thefts and mutilations. 


On the recommendation of the Dunoon Corporation Law Committee, 
it is proposed to adopt the Libraries Acts, a sum of {900 having 
been bequeathed to the town some years ago towards that purpose. 


THE Marshall Branch of the Burnley Public Library is making 
rapid progress. During the first six months (March-September) 
4,000 borrowers were enrolled, and 53,600 books were issued. 
The librarian (Mr. W. B. Coupland) has arranged a series of library 
“ Talks,” which will be given monthly, from October to March, 
in the newsroom. 
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On Wednesday evening, September 30th, the Staff of the 
Birmingham Public Libraries met at the Colonnade Hotel, the 
Chief Librarian (Mr. Walter Powell) presiding, to give a send off 
to the seven members of the staff who had joined the City 
Battalion, as well as two of the porters at the Central Libraries 
who had also re-joined the colours. One of the latter was a 
reservist called up at the outbreak of hostilities and was only able 
to be present by reason of having been invalided home after the 
battle of Mons. There was a very large gathering and great 
enthusiasm was shown when the Chairman wished the men God 
speed and a safe and happy return. The evening was interspersed 
with songs and readings. 


Miss ALicE Wo tp, Senior Assistant, has been appointed Chief 
Assistant in the Bury Public Library. 


TO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY. 

The list of members of Public Library Staffs who have been 
called up, or who have volunteered for military service, is 
continued below. We shall be glad to receive the names of 
others not included in the present or former lists (see page 77). 


ARMSTRONG (F. G.), Liverpool Public Libraries. 

Auty (STANLEY C.), Assistant, Bury Public Library (5th 
Lancashire Fusiliers). 

Botton (G. R.), Stoke Newington Public Library (R.A.M.C., 
Lord Kitchener’s Army). 

Boortu (H. C.), Burnley Public Library (1st E.L.F.A. on Foreign 
Service—Egypt). 

CHALKLEY (C. L.), Hornsey Public Libraries (19th Batt. London 
Regt.). 

CueEcKETTs (H. W.), Birmingham Public Libraries (11th Royal 
Warwickshire Regt.). 

CoopER (E. J.), Fulham Public Libraries (6th County of Norfolk 
Cyclists’ Corps.). 

CREED (W. T.), Fulham Public Libraries (25th County of London 
Cyclists’ Batt.). 

Dixon (HENRy), St. Bride Foundation Typographical Library. 

Donovan (R.), Woolwich Public Libraries (4th London 
R.F.A.). 

Dyer (G. H.), Birmingham Public Libraries (11th Royal 
Warwickshire Regt.). 

FREER (P.), Birmingham University Library. 

GARNER (P. A.), Birmingham Public Libraries (11th Royal 
Warwickshire Regt.). 

Gates (E.), Liverpool Public Libraries. 

GLENN (F.), Walthamstow Public Library (7th Essex Regt.). 
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GREEN (J. A.), Liverpool Public Libraries. 

GREGORY (G.), Woolwich Public Libraries (London Irish). 

GRIFFITHS (F. J.), Greenwich Public Libraries. 

Harris (C. A.), Deptford Public Libraries (5th Batt., Seaforth 
Highlanders). 

Haworth (A. J.), Fulham Public Libraries (23rd Batt. London 
Irish). 

HERMAN (H.), Southwark Public Libraries (24th London Batt.). 

HotpinG (FRANK), Bury Public Library (5th Lancashire 
Fusiliers). 

Howe (W. W.), Birmingham Public Libraries (11th Royal 
Warwickshire Regt.). 

HuGues (W.), Bradford Public Libraries (1st Life Guards). 

IzarD (F. T.), Birmingham Public Libraries (11th Royal 
Warwickshire Regt.). 

Jones (C. J.), Fulham Public Libraries (7th County of London 
R.F.A.). 

LisTER (F.), Walthamstow Public Library (7th Essex Regt.). 

Moore (H. W.), Fulham Public Libraries (25th County of 
London Cyclists’ Batt.). 

MULQUEEN (S. J.), Southwark Public Libraries (21st London 
Batt.). 

PapFIELp (C. J. C.), Greenwich Public Libraries. 

Patrick (F. J.), Birmingham Public Libraries (11th Royal 
Warwickshire Kegt.). 

PEARSON (E.), Newcastle-on-Tyne Public Libraries (Northun.>der- 
land Hussars). 

Pickett (G. W.), Greenwich Public Libraries. 

RapForD (E.), Woolwich Public Libraries (London Irish). 

Riey (T.), Birmingham Public Libraries (11th Royal Warwick- 
shire Regt.). 

Roparts (H. M.), Walthamstow Public Library), (3rd East 
Anglian R.A.M.C. Field Hospital). 

SHERLocK (R.), Southwark Public Libraries (2rst London 
Batt.). 

SmettemM (W. H.), Newcastle-on-Tyne Public Libraries 
(Northumberland Hussars). 

STEED (LEs.Ie), Isleworth Branch Public Library (8th Battalion 
Middlesex Regiment). 

STEWART (JAMES D.), Islington Public Libraries (28th County 
of London, Artists’ Rifles). 

Tuomas (J. W.), Blackburn Public Library (4th East Lanc. 
Regt.). 

WINSTANLEY (A. J.), Liverpool Public Libraries. 


-< 
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NEW FICTION. 


On the outbreak of the war the Baroness Orczy decided to 
postpone the publication of her new novel, The Laughing Cavalier, 
(1914; cr. 8vo., pp. 406; Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 6s.), 
but numerous requests from the novel-reading public, and “ from 
those employed in the bookselling, printing and binding trades,” 
induced her to change her mind. The publishers, in a preliminary 
note to this effect, tender their thanks to the author, and the public 
should be still more grateful, for here is a story about a popular 
favourite, the Laughing Cavalier, who turns out to be a direct 
ancestor of the equally popular Sir Percy Blakeney, known to 
fiction-lovers as the Scarlet Pimpernel. The famous portrait 
by Frans Hals is printed in three colours on the cover of the book. 
The scene is laid in Holland in the seventeenth century, and the 
heroine, Gilda Beresteyn, is abducted from her home in Haarlem 
by the Laughing Cavalier at the instigation of her own brother, 
because she has overheard a plot to kill the Stadtholder, in which 
he is implicated. How the hero captures not only her person, 
but also her heart and imagination is told in thrilling and pic- 
turesque incidents. 


A writer well known for his light and delicate touch is Mr. 
Dion Clayton Calthrop, who, in his new novel, Wonderful Woman 
(1914 ; cr. 8vo., pp. 327; Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 6s.), 
has aimed at drawing a charming fairylike child-woman whose 
musical appellation, Phillippina, is abbreviated to the less euphonius 
Flip, and whose character badly requires redeeming virtues. 
The manner in which she runs away with a married man and 
visits the hermit home of a previous suitor is neither playful nor 
admirable. The high-minded Sir Timothy receives her with open 
arms, condoning her fault, but he ought to have resisted her, 
for he knew how little Flip was worth. Even the author has 
been led astray by Flip. 


Mr. William Le Queux has written one of his truly interesting 
romances of espionage in Her Royal Highness (1914 ; cr. 8vo., pp. 
332 ; Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 6s.). The usual secret 
documents, a Princess of the Royal House of Italy, an attaché 
of the British Embassy at Rome, and other favourite themes, 
are welded into a story which verges on war, an attack by Austria 
upon Italy only being prevented at the eleventh hour. 
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The Soldier's Language Manual, English-French, by “ Ajax” 
(1914; crn. 24mo., pp. 24; E. Marlborough & Co., price 3d.) 
appears to be a small manual issued on account of the War. It is 
excellently arranged, and should prove of great service to the many 
units who are joining H.M. Forces. There can be no doubt of its 
usefulness to those for whom it has been designed, but will hardly 
interest the general public as an educational work. 


NUTRITION AND FOOD VALUE. 


A handbook issued at a popular price, and describing the 
subject of foods in a simple form for ready reference, is by Charles 
E. Sohn, F.I.C., F.C.S. (1914, cr. 8vo., illus., 7+256 pp., Mr. 
Henry Kimpton, price 3s. 6d. net). The title is Nutrition ; a Guide 
to Food and Dieting, and the contents include articles on the diges- 
tive system, infant feeding, descriptions of various foods, drinks, 
condiments and the general rules of cooking—an article on 
““ sausages, what they are and what they might be,” being peculiarly 
enlightening. The work is clearly written, and should be found 
useful. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Preliminary History of England, by M. K. Elliott and M. S. 
Elliott, B.A. (1914; 8vo., illus., 184-310 pp., The University 
Tutorial Press, Ltd., price 2s.), is a text book for the use of children 
between the ages of ro and 13. A special attempt has been made 
by means of maps to co-ordinate History and Geography, thus 
indicating as far as possible the geographical reasons for historical 
events. The maps are in most cases clear, but some of the half- 
tone illustrations suffer from the nature of the paper on which 
they are printed. Care has been taken to observe proportion, 
and give a comprehensive story of English history. 


LONDON MATRICULATION DiREcTORY. September, 1914. (1914; 
8vo. 144pp. University Tutorial Press, Burlington House, 
Cambridge. Price Is. net.) 

Contains examination papers with answers by the Tutors 
of the University Correspondence College. 


SHEFFIELD Pusiic Liprary. Descriptive Catalogue of the charters, 
rolls, deeds, pedigrees, pamphlets, newspapers, monumental 
inscriptions, maps and miscellaneous papers forming the 
Jackson Collection at the Sheffield Public Reference Library. 
Compiled by T. WALTER HALL, @ citizen member of the 
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Public Libraries and Museums Committee and A. HERMANN 
Tuomas, M.A., sometime Lecturer in History at Sheffield 
University. [With a Prefatory Note by Dr. HENRY JACKSON, 
O.M. Regius Professor of Greek, Cambridge.) 8vo. pp. 
xvi.+420+5 photographic plates. J. W. Northend, 
Sheffield, 1914. 

The local collection in Sheffield is evidently large and important, 
to judge from this catalogue of one special donation contained in 
it. The deeds and charters which form the bulk of the collection, 
are fully and excellently described, with details of all the persons 
mentioned. Although the majority relate to Yorkshire, there 
are many relating to other, principally adjoining, counties, and 
a few documents of London interest, one or two being Stoke 
Newington items. The second division of the catalogue contains 
the MSS. in volume form, followed by the pamphlets and news- 
papers. This section is compiled in a rather amateurish way, 
the information required is there, but it is put together in a very 
clumsy way. When an ordinary local tract is described in the 
following manner— 

1230. A Pamphlet, thirty-two pages, 44x74, with paper 
cover ; being a printed ‘‘ Sermon and Hymn,” delivered 
at the Independent Meeting House in Chesterfield, 1st 
June, 1802. Printed at Chesterfield, by H. Bradley. 

it is calculated to make the bibliographer smile. The volumes 
of MSS. are described in a similar way, each entry beginning 
“A Volume.” A short study of the British Museum Catalogue 
of Additional MSS. would have enabled the compilers to avoid 
these errors of style, and incidentally have enabled them to 
economise space very considerably. The number affixed to each 
entry appears to be the stock number. It would have been better 
we think to subordinate this number, and have given each entry 
a serial number. The Index, occupying nearly one hundred 
pages, in double columns, appears to be very complete. 


LOUVAIN LIBRARIES. 


Following our article last month on “‘ The Libraries of Louvain” 
and the terrible sense of loss felt by all bibliophiles in their destruc- 
tion by the German Army. It is interesting if sad to read the 
comment made in Germany itself. 

Under the heading of “ Superfluous Sentimentality,” the 
Times says: ‘“‘ There appeared in the Frankfurter Zeitung, on 
September 24th, an article on the destruction of Louvain from 
the pen of Professor F. Kluge, professor of German language and 
literature at Freiburg University, under the title ‘ Superfluous 
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Sentimentality.’ In this article the German scholar makes light 
of the loss to the world of the library of Louvain University, 
and gives expression to the same unquestioning confidence in 
German genius to raise a library of greater value in its place. 
The Germans have always been considered the most sentimental 
of all peoples, yet the Freiburg professor writes :-— 

‘We must not allow ourselves to be infected even by 
genuine and true sentimentality. All the wounds that 
cruel war inflicts must heal again in peace. The disaster 
to the Strassburg Library during the siege of 1870 should 
trouble no mind to-day, since a greater and richer library 
has grown up in its place. Naturally, the specialist will 
now and then have to regret the loss of an old manuscript 
or an old impression, but nowadays we can congratulate 
ourselves that modern means of communication facilitate 
exchange from place to place, from library to library.’ 

In the Middle Ages, when of every work there existed only a 
limited number of manuscript copies, the destruction of an 
important collection, such as that of Louvain, was, Professor 
Kluge admits, indeed a great blow to learning. But this, he holds, 
does not apply to the present day, when the number of those 
unique works whose loss would really be of importance, is decidedly 
smaller. 

‘ . . . Let us to-day beware fhe concludes] of all 
sentimentality over the Louvain book collection! The 
necessary punishment has destroyed no deathless works of 
art among the burnt books, and we have no tears to shed 
over the couple of bibliographical rarities which perhaps may 
have disappeared.’ ™ 


re 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


City of Norwich; Guide to the Study of Norwich; a select 
bibliography of the principal books, pamphlets, and articles on 
Norwich in the Norwich Public Library, compiled by Geo. A. 
Stephen, City Librarian. Price one penny. 

This little work of twenty-two pages is described aptly in 
its title. Norwich is rich not only in its history but also in its 
records, the local collection in the reference department of the 
Public Library comprising some 5,000 books, 6,000 pamphlets, 
7,000 engravings, and a large number of maps and photographs. 
From this mass of material Mr. Stephen has selected those items 
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that cover the most important phases of the city and county. 
We, of course, are not familiar with the local literature, but the 
work of selection, judged by the reviews of local newspapers, 
has been done well. Viewed from a bibliographical standpoint, 
the “‘ Guide ” is highly commendable. It contains a large amount 
of information of value to the student of Norwich history ; the 
items are arranged clearly under main class headings and divisions; 
brief annotations are provided where necessary ; and a subject 
index is appended. It may well serve as a model for similar 
bibliographical guides. 


REPORTS. 


County Borough of Blackburn Report, 1913-14, states that the 
year has been one of steady progress. The total number of volumes 
now in the Library is 46,295, and an aggregate issue from all 
departments of 217,191. 


County Borough of Croydon Report, 1913-14, shows that the 
“‘ total book issues during the year have increased by 6,133 volumes 
over those of the previous year, being 538,698 volumes as compared 
with 532,565 volumes for the year ending 31st March, 1913. This 
is the largest book issue yet recorded. The number of illustrations 
consulted, however, is less than last year by 6,536, thus bringing 
the total issue of volumes and illustrations to 554,529, a slight 
drop as compared with the total of last year, viz., 554,932. It 
is important to remember that issues and use are two different 
things, and especially is this so in the case of illustrations.” 
The total stock of books is 73,258, and the illustrations constituting 
the collection of the Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey 
number 8,445. 


St. Bride Foundation General Library, London, 19th Annual 
Report, 1913-14, shows a total stock of 16,867 volumes, and the 
total issues amount to 155,951. The number of borrowers is 
1,625, and 778 extra non-fictional tickets were issued. Borrowers 
from this Institute have the use of Cripplegate Library, and above 
figures merely represent issues of St. Bride, and the borrowers 
enrolled at St. Bride Institute. 


City and County of Newcastle-upon-Tyne Report, 1913-14, 
reports a stock of 172,330 volumes, and the total issues for the year 
were 591,695. The total number of readers’ tickets in force was 
37,690. 


County Borough of Warrington, Museum and Library Report, 
1913-14, shows a total stock of books, including pamphlets and 
broadsides, of 58,318, and a total issue of 91,030. The eight 
delivery stations issued 4,544 volumes. 
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County Borough of West Hartlepool Public Library Report, 
1913-14, states that the stock amounts to 20,561 volumes, of which 
15,299 are contained in the Lending Department, and 5,262 in 
the Reference Department. The Committee have decided to 
adopt the open access system, as they are satisfied it is the ideal 
system for a modern Public Library. It is estimated that a sum 
of £2,200 would be required for the extension of the buildings. 


City of York Public Library Committee, Report, 1913-14, 
shows that there are 22,805 volumes in the Lending Department, 
and 11,721 in the Reference Department, the issue from the former 
being 147,456 and from the latter 14,895. 


St. Louis Public Library Report, 1913-14, reports many 
activities. There is a stock of 385,146 volumes, and an issue of 
1,535,170 was reached during the year. There is an interesting 
article by Miss Effie L. Power, the Supervisor of Children’s Work, 
on “‘ How the Children of a Great City get their Books.” 


BULLETINS. 


We have received copies of The Cardiff Libraries’ Review ; 
Finsbury Public Libraries Quarterly Guide for Readers ; Gateshead 
Library Record ; Wigan Public Libraries Quarterly Record ; Port 
Elizabeth Public Library Bulletin ; Pratt Institute Free Library ; 
Brooklyn Quarterly Book List; Chicago Public Library Book 
Bulletin ; The Open Shelf, Cleveland ; Bulletin of the Grand Rapids 
Public Library ; Bulletin of the Philippine Library ; and the Monthly 
Bulletin of the Public Library of the District of Columbia. 


<< 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


NORTH-MIDLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


“THE 24th Annual Meeting of the North-Midland Library 
Association was held at University College, Nottingham, 
on Thursday, October Ist, 1914, when representatives 

from the various libraries in Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, 

Lincolnshire, Derbyshire, Northamptonshire, &c., attended. The 

President of the year (Mr. J. Potter Briscoe) occupied the chair, 

supported by Miss Pierce (Kettering), the Vice-President. 
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The Annual Reports of the various Officers were received. 
The Hon. Sec. (Mr. W. A. Briscoe) stated in his report that the 
year had been one of steady progress; the membership had 
increased, the interest widened, and the stated objects of the 
N.M.L.A. maintained. Four meetings had been held ; at Newark, 
Sheffield, Lincoln and Kettering—almost the extreme points 
of the Association’s area—in all cases with gratifying success. 
The report of the Hon. Treasurer (Mr. W. H. Walton, Derby,) 
showing a balance in hand, was presented per Mr. A. Watts Dyson, 
the Hon. Auditor. The various reports were adopted. Thanks 
to the retiring officers was proposed by Mr. A. Lineker, who stated 
that the past year had been one of the most successful in the 
history of the Association. 


The election of Officers for the year resulted in Miss Pierce 
(Kettering) being elected as President; Mr. Samuel Smith 
(Sheffield), Vice-President ; Mr. W. P. Woolston (Nottingham), 
Hon. Treasurer; Mr. J. Wilson Lambert (Gainsborough), Hon. 
Auditor. Mr. W. A. Briscoe was re-elected Hon. Secretary, 
and Mr. S. J. Kirk (Nottingham) re-appointed representative 
at the next Annual Meeting of the Library Association at Oxford. 


Miss Pierce, in returning thanks to the members for the 
honour they had done her and her town by electing her as President, 
spoke of the women’s cause in librarianship, and believed that she 
was the first of her sex to be elected to such a position in any 
library association during the year. 

The question of “County Representatives ’’—to increase 
local interest in the work of the N.M.L.A.—was introduced by 
Mr. Woolston. The suggestion was that the Association should 
have a representative in each of the counties under the Association’s 
jurisdiction, to develop locally the general objects of the Association. 
Mr. Smith (Sheffield) supported the proposition, which was referred 
to the Executive to formulate. 


A brief report of the proceedings of the Annual Meeting of 
the L.A.U.K. was presented by Mr. Briscoe, supplemented by 
Mr. F. W. Topping (Loughborough). 


It was arranged that the next meeting should take place in 
Gainsborough on November roth. 


The Nottingham City Librarian gave an interesting descrip- 
tive address on “ Early Printing and Embossed Bookbinding,” 
illustrated by a number of exclusive lantern slides; tracing the 
genesis of English printing, and dealing with types of English 
embossed book-bindings, dating from 1830, in the personal 
collection of the speaker. 

The members were subsequently entertained to tea by the 
retiring President and Mrs. Potter Briscoe. 
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NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS: 


METHODS OF PUBLIC DISPLAY, FILING, 
PRESERVATION AND DISPOSAL IN OTHER WAYS. 


By Harry M. Ex.ison, Bolton Public Libraries. 


LTHOUGH newspapers and periodicals contain a good deal 
that can hardly be classed as literature, their low cost 
brings them within the reach of almost everyone, and 

newsrooms have proved the most popular department of public 
libraries. They therefore should receive the careful consideration 
of the librarian in the method of their display. 

The two best methods of arranging newspapers are the ones 
now adopted in most modern libraries, viz.:— 

(a) On double stands. 

(6) On wall slopes. 

The two old methods still in vogue in some libraries, are:— 
(c) Placing them loose on tables. 

(d) Placing them in “ Clip stands,” generally nailed upon 
the wall. 

By the latter method readers are allowed to take the paper 
they require to a table to be read, and when finished with they can 
easily replace it. But both methods C and D are now out of date. 

At Islington and at a few other places the “‘ Situations Vacant ” 
columns are cut out of the morning papers and exhibited in tke 
hall of the library early in the morning on long thin “ slats” 
hrovided for that purpose. 

There are various ways of displaying periodicals. Those 
usually adopted are :— 

(a) THe ALPHABETICAL SysTEM. This consists of simply 
arranging the periodicals in cases and placing them on 
tables in alphabetical order. 

(b) The Rack System, which involves the provision of a 
fitting something like a toast rack. (See illus. No. 1, 
next page). 

Upright divisions are fitted on a table at short intervals, 
leaving space between each, to hold six periodicals, each of which 
is numbered. Near the rack is an alphabetical periodical indicator 
of the magazines contained in the rack. Should a reader require, 
say, The Connoisseur, he consults the indicator, which tells him 

Vol. XVII. New Series 101. November, 1914. 
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that The Connoisseur is numbered 9. As the magazines are in 
numerical order he has no trouble in finding it. Again, some 
periodicals listed in the indicator have, instead of a number, a 
small red mark opposite. This means that the periodical can only 
be obtained by making application at the library counter. 


No. | 








By this method the reader generally fills in an application 
form (in some libraries this is not considered necessary), and 
either takes the periodical he requires from the rack, or it is 
given to him by the assistant on the receipt of the application 
form. He then takes it to a table, and should return it when 
finished with. 

(c) THe INDICATOR SYSTEM. 

The indicator is a frame containing an alphabetical title list 
of all periodicals taken. Opposite each title is a small round 
hole into which fit pegs coloured white and black at the ends. 
All periodicals are kept behind the counter under the charge of 
an assistant. The presence of a black end of the peg opposite 
a title indicates to the reader that the periodical is in use, whilst 
the presence of a white end intimates that the periodical is available. 
The reader makes application for the magazine either verbally or 
by application form. Although the latter takes more time, the 
form acts as a receipt for the magazine taken, and is therefore 
a protection against loss since the reader has previously written 
his name and address on the form, in addition to the title of the 
magazine. The adoption of this method gives a much more tidy 
appearance and also results in economy of space, since, in the 
open method, one chair is provided for each periodical. 


(d) CLASSIFIED METHOD. 


lables are provided to accommodate from four to eight 
persons, two or four on each side. The best tables are those 
that have sloping tops with parallel brass rods at the top of each, 
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thus enabling the periodicals to be placed in an orderly position 
when not in use. 

A small ledge at the bottom of each slope is generally provided 
to prevent the periodicals from sliding off. (See illus. No. 2). 


No.2 , 


























In all open methods to each table should be affixed, in an 
upright position, a neatly framed board, bearing the titles of the 
periodicals on each particular table and a number to denote the 
table. (See illus. No. 3). 
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The three chief points which are necessary to consider first 
in the arrangement of periodicals and newspapers are :— 





(1) Convenience to readers. 
(2) Appearance. 
(3) Oversight. 

In order to secure these, a spacious room should be provided, 
where possible top-lighted, and in all cases, most of the wall 
space should be occupied by windows. Newspaper slopes 
should then be placed against the wall, running level with 
the window ledges, thus obtaining all the light possible for the 
newspapers, and if a gangway of four to six feet is left from the 
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slopes to the tables no obstruction will be caused. If double 
stands are used they should be placed at right angles to the windows, 
thus obtaining light on both slopes. 

Newspapers, however, are best exhibited on the wall slopes, 
for the following reasons :-— 

(rt) The slopes, being fixed to the wall, can be included 
in the building loan, which is for thirty years, and the 
double slopes, not being fixtures, must be included 
in the furniture loan, which is for ten years only. 

(2) The centre of the room is left free for reading tables. 

(3) Complete supervision of the room from any point is 
practicable. 

(4) The room does not assume such a stuffy and crowded 
appearance. 

(5) From the readers’ point of view the arrangement and 
position of the papers are more easily ascertained, as a 
reader is enabled to read the titles of all the newspapers 
upon entering the room. 

Wall-slopes should be made to project fifteen to eighteen 
inches from the walls. This point should be given careful con- 
sideration, as, if the slope is too perpendicular it will cause the 
papers to droop, and if too gradual the top of the papers will be 
out of the range of small or short-sighted persons. (See illus. 
No. 4). 


No A. 





In order to prevent over-crowding, at least five feet should be 
allowed for each paper on the wall slopes, the papers should be 
spaced all over the available space, and also no two popular papers 
should be placed together, because if this is done over-crowding 
takes place, much to the inconvenience of the readers of both 
papers. 
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A slight beading on the bottom of the slope is frequently 
used to prevent papers from drooping. The bottom of the slope 
should be three feet from the floor, and a brass rail should be 
affixed to the slopes to be used as a rest, and also to protect the 
papers from being soiled and damaged. 

The titles of the papers should be displayed at the top of the 
stands by any of the following methods :— 


(1) Grooved holders or metal frames attached to the stands, 
and the titles printed on loose cards or tablets which 
slide in the holder, this method is very convenient 
when withdrawing or re-arranging of papers takes 
place. 

(2) Painted on enamelled plates screwed on the stand. 

(3) Simply painted on the stands. This system is not to 
be recommended, because it makes the paper a fixture : 
it cannot be changed without altering the title on the 
stands. 

Newspapers are best fastened to the stands by means of 
the “Simplex” newspaper rod, which consists of a brass rod 
fixed to the stand at the top, and then passes down the centre of 
the middle page of the paper, and is fastened at the bottom by 
means of a screw turned by a key, rendering removal practically 
impossible. A rod with a clip at each end and a swivel enabling 
it to revolve is recommended for illustrated papers like the Daily 
Graphic, Daily Sketch, &c., so that the illustrations may be easily 
seen should they be lengthways of the paper. 

The last item in connection with newspaper stands is the 
method of artificial lighting. Electric light is almost invariably 
used, and a separate switch is generally provided for each paper on 
the wall slopes, and one for each side on a double slope containing 
four newspapers, two on each side. The brackets generally project 
one foot over the reader’s head from the top of the stand. Close 
to the switch there is generally placed an enamel plate giving 
instructions to switch off the light when not required. 

In choosing the newspapers to be exhibited the librarian 
must take care to represent all political parties. In order to 
discourage the sporting element, and to obviate the nuisance 
caused by crowds of undesirables who throng the newsrooms 
daily and make ‘it difficult for quiet and orderly readers to use 
these places, obliteration of the betting news is adopted in some 
libraries. One of the best methods of doing this is by means of 
gummed paper cut into strips corresponding in width to the news- 
paper columns, since it is clean, expeditious, cheap, and does not 
affect in any way the sale of the newspapers as waste paper after 
use. 

As regards the exhibition of periodicals the classified method 
is to be recommended, since there is a decided advantage to the 
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public in being able to go to a table on which a certain periodical 
is located, and to know at once whether that periodical is in use 
or available. It is also convenient for, say, a builder to go to 
one table and find all the periodicals appertaining to his trade 
within an arm’s reach from his chair. The classification could be 
something like the following :- 


Table r ... cont Ts 

Table 2 Science. 

Table 3 Domestic. 

Table 4 Financial, Economic and Municipal. 
Table 5 rechnical. 

Table 6 Literary. 

Table 7 Dramatic and Musical. 
Table 8... .... Theological. 

[able 9 ... ... Travel, &c. 

fable ro ... ... Illustrated. 

Tables to and ir. Miscellaneous. 


No matter which method is adopted an adjustable periodical 
list of a form which admits of insertions or removals of titles at 
any point should be provided and placed on the wall near the 
entrance to the reading-room. This should give the titles of 
periodicals in alphabetical order, and the number of the table 
where each periodical is to be found opposite each name. 

The periodicals should be placed in black leather cases slightly 
larger than the magazines they are intended to contain, and the 
title and number of the table should be boldly lettered in gold 
on both sides of the case. Many libraries are presented with these 
magazine covers, but they are not to be recommended as they 
are often of inferior quality and the inside covers are used for 
advertisements. Covers should be purchased ; half-pigskin, with 
cloth sides, will be found the most serviceable material. 

In many libraries the periodicals are sewn in their cases by 
means of thread passed through the centre of the periodicals 
and the three holes in the back of the case provided for this purpose. 
A better method, taking much less time, is to have elastic or a 
thin brass rod running down the inside of the case, under which 
the periodical is placed by the assistant who prepares the magazines 
for the tables. This keeps the magazines in position effectively, 
which is all that is required. Inside the cases labels are often 
pasted containing statements to the following effect :— 

(t) Many periodicals are for sale at half-price after use. 
For particulars apply at the lending library counter. 

(2) This magazine is bound, and may be borrowed from 
the lending library for home reading. 

(3) This periodical must be surrendered if wanted by 
another person after fifteen minutes. 

It is a matter of taste which kind of chairs and tables are 
provided. Arm chairs are not essential, but they give a more 
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comfortable and homely appearance. Tables to accommodate 
eight persons may be eight feet long and three wide, the height 
being thirty-two inches. Cross rails connecting the table legs 
near the floor should never be used, as they are an obstruction to 
the feet, and are apt to be used as foot-rests. Tables should 
never be less than four feet apart, but where movable chairs are 
provided, six to eight feet is necessary. 

Electric lights should be provided, with a separate switch 
for each table, as with newspaper slopes. In order to prevent the 
passage between tables being blocked chairs are sometimes fixed 
to the floor; this also obviates the noise generally made when 
readers move their chairs on rising or sitting down. 

For the filing of newspapers large square spaces of different 
sizes should be provided in the store or filing-room. The size 
of each should be sufficient to hold twelve months’ papers. Under 
the papers on the shelves a board should be placed to facilitate 
the removal! of the papers and to protect the bottom paper. To 
prevent dust settling on the file, stout brown paper, cut to the size 
of the mouth of each square space may be affixed to the upper 
division, thus covering the opening below. The title of the news- 
onveniently printed on the front of the brown 


paper may I 
ict also as an indicator to the contents. (See 


paper, thus making it 
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The spaces are generally wide enough to hold a newspaper 
folded three or four times, but specially wide ones are necessary 
for newspapers which are bound, as these should not be folded 
but kept straight. In some libraries where newspapers are only 
kept for a short time they are laced together and rolled, in order, 
in sheets of American cloth. 

For the filing of periodicals either the above method of filing 
newspapers may be adopted, or they may be filed in cloth covered 
boxes, made with a celluloid holder attached outside to take the 
title and arranged in alphabetical order. The boxes are sometimes 
made large enough to hold a volume, and consequently will vary 
in size according to the thickness of the periodical and the number 
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of parts that form a volume, but boxes are often made to take 
the whole or half-year’s numbers when not intended to be bound. 
As the boxes necessarily vary greatly in size, a better method of 
shelving than arranging them in alphabetical order would be to 
make an alphabetical list of all the periodicals which are filed 
and the number of the shelf on which they are placed. Then, if 
a back number of any perodical is required, the assistant can refer 
to the list for the number of the shelf and immediately locate the 
magazine. Where it is possible, newspapers and some periodicals 
should be filed in or near the news-room, as the back numbers 
are often required for reference by readers. 

After leaving both the tables and the small file, certain news- 
papers and periodicals are preserved for reference in future years. 
They are either bound or a large file of them is kept either in boxes 
or exposed as an ordinary file. Magazines are treated to suit the 
locality, and much depends upon the size and income of the library 
to decide which magazines are to be bound and which are to be 
disposed of. “‘ Ifa periodical is worth keeping it is worth binding ” 
is the motto of many librarians, yet many cannot afford the cost 
of binding. For example, magazines like The Nineteenth Century, 
English Review, &c., are valuable sources of information, and 
should be bound for the reference library, but the heavy expendi- 
ture involved in keeping such sets up to date frequently prevents 
their being bound. 

The chief local newspapers and such papers as The Times or 
Manchester Guardian should be bound, also the higher class maga- 
zines. Technical and art magazines, such as the Engineer and 
The Studio should be placed in the reference library when bound, 
but popular and smaller ones, such as The Strand Magazine, 
should form part of the lending library stock. 

Advertisements and covers are always excluded from popular 
magazines when bound, but in such magazines as The Connoisseur 
these form an important part of the periodical, and should therefore 
be bound in. Half hog binding is in most cases advisable. Popular 
magazines should in all cases be bound in half leather, but for 
such periodicals as The Edinburgh Review cloth is good enough. 

Newspapers and periodicals which are neither bound nor 
filed for any length of time should necessarily be disposed of. 
This may be accomplished either by selling them as they come off 
the tables at half-price, by selling them as waste-paper, or by 
presenting them to the local workhouse or other charitable institu- 
tion. In most cases newspapers are sold as waste-paper at the 
best price obtainable, but a greater demand for magazines enables 
them to be sold to readers when they are taken from the tables 
at half the published price. 

In some towns, however, an auction sale is held quarterly 
at which newspapers and periodicals are sold to the highest bidder, 
the purchasers receiving them as they are taken from the tables. 
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In this way three-quarters of the cost price is often received, but 
one quarter of the cost price is more profitable than selling them 
as waste-paper. 
LisT OF THE Firty PERIODICALS CLASSIFIED FOR (a) FILING, 
(b) BINDING, AND (c) SALE, &c. 
(a) FILING. 


WEEKLIES. 
Atheneum. Engineering. 
Builder. Nature. 
Chemical News. Schoolmaster. 
Electrical Review. Schoolmistress. 
MONTHLIES. 
Agricultural Economist. Fortnightly Review. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. Nineteenth Century. 
Book Monthly. Textile Manufacturer. 


Contemporary Review. 
QUARTERLY. 
Hibbert Journal. Quarterly Review. 
Revue des Deux Mondes. 
(6) BINDING.—(t) For REFERENCE LIBRARY. 
WEEKLIES. 
Notes and Queries. 
MONTHLIES. 
Architectural Review. Connoisseur. 
The Bookman. Studio. 
(2) For LENDING LIBRARY. 
MONTHLIES. 


Boy's Own Paper. Pearson’s Magazine. 
Captain. Royal Magazine. 
Chambers’s Journal. St. Nicholas. 
Girl’s Own Paper. Woman at Home. 
Lady's Realm. World’s Work. 
Little Folks. Young England. 

(c) SALE, &c. 

WEEKLIES. 

British Journal of Photography. Municipal Journal, 
Chums. Pitman’s Phonetic Journal. 
English Mechanic. Punch, 
Exchange and Mart. Queen, 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. Railway Times. 
Graphic. Truth. 
Illustrated London News. Work. 


MONTHLIES. 
Allantic Monthly. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ERATOSTHENES, 

Whenever I receive letters of importance from friends in the 
Library service I will communicate their contents to you. It 
is not always possible to give you names and places, but well- 
authenticated information, the publication of which is of advantage 
to our service, I shall be delighted to send you, and you may 
rely safely upon my discretion. I have only one object in writing 
to you frankly—to promote the interests of the profession. If 
people do not like what I say they can write to the Editor, who 
will treat their communications courteously. If I am wrong 
in any statement I make I will apologise. 


SLACK COUNCILLORS. 


“ 


One correspondent who marks his letter, ‘‘ Not for publica- 
tion,”’ writes to me as follows: ‘I was glad to see your note re 
slack councillors in the September number of the LiBRARY WoRLD.”’ 
He goes on to say that the members who found it impossible to be 
present at committees, or only made one or two attendances year 
by year, should be asked to retire from the Council, and make 
room for others who could attend. Others refused to be nominated 
because there was little or no chance of being elected. ‘Sentiment 
enters largely into the voting ; members don’t like to refuse a 
vote to the ‘ old and trusted,’ but it does seem a pity that these 
individuals hang on year after year and debar others from doing 
good and useful work on the L.A. Council. I hope you will hammer 
away, and try to get some change.” I publish these extracts in 
spite of the writer’s prohibition, but do not think he will mind. 
I agree with him, but have a little bone to pick with him. Why 
does he not speak his mind openly? He has a legitimate grievance. 
Possibly he is afraid of being described as pushing or ambitious. 
Well, if so, what then? Why not let people say what they will! ? 
If he is otherwise qualified, and will undertake to attend the 
Council meetings, he should be elected in place of non-attending 
Olympians Why not let this be known? There is something 
radically wrong in a system if it throws out of office hard-working 
men, and retains the Messieurs Fainéants, whose interest is not 
sufficient to secure their whole-hearted support of the Council. 
Is not the true remedy to compel a certain number of Councillors 
to retire every year? The practice is quite common. I believe 
the N.W. Branch of the Association has an arrangement by which 
each Councillor retires after serving threeorfour years. Apparently 
the plan is a good one: at all events the L.A. has reason to know 
that this Branch is active and vigorous enough. 
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RE-ELECTING THE DRONES. 


Many members of the Association seem to think affairs of the 
Association are of the smallest consequence, or they would not 
continue to re-elect the drones. London Councillors and those 
living near London have not the excuse that Councillors living 
right out in the country have for not attending regularly: but 
it is often those who live nearest who show the least interest by 
their non-attendance, and they ought to mend their ways, or 
make room for other men. 


SLEEPING PARTNERS. 

When we come to examine the returns of attendances at 
committees our eyes are fully opened. Which is the most 
important committee? Surely the Education Committee is! 
Here is the record of attendances at the five meetings called :— 


Mr. H. R. Tedder (5) Mr. Plant (5) 
Dr. Baker (4) Mr. Pollard (—) 
Mr. Bond (4) Mr. Prideaux (5) 
Mr. Carter (2) Mr. Quin (4) 
Miss Fegan (2) Mr. Rae (4) 

Mr. Goss (3) Mr. Riddle (—) 
Mr. Guppy (—) Mr. Roberts (—) 
Mr. Hand (—) Mr. Sayers (3) 
Mr. Hutt (—) Dr. Thomas (2) 


Mr. Twentyman (2) 

Several of the absentees are known to be keenly interested 
in the education of assistants, and we should expect them to 
attend. But the fact remains that they have not done so, and 
unless this has been caused by temporary and sufficient reasons 
the members of the Association should not re-elect them. Possibly 
the London members of the Council do not always study the 
convenience of provincial members as much as they might do 
when the dates of these meetings are fixed, but in any case such 
a state of affairs should at once be altered. 

NOMINAL EDITORS. 

On the last Publications Committee, which is also a committee 
of considerable importance, of the fifteen members nine were 
Londoners, or lived near London : an undue proportion altogether. 
Here are the attendances out of 11 meetings held :— 


Mr. Doubleday (9) Mr. Hulme (11) 
Mr. Abbott (z) Mr. Jones (4) 

Dr. Baker (9) Mr. Prideaux (11) 
Mr. Bond (11) Mr. Sayers (5) 

Mr. Briscoe (—) Mr. Twentyman (4) 
Mr. Dent (—) Mr. Tedder (8) 

Mr. Goss (8) Mr. Jast (3) 


Mr. Guppy (—) 
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It is evident that London influences control this Committee, 
and although a Londoner myself I do not think it a good thing 
that, because for some reason or other the provincial councillors 
do not attend, the provinces should be so badly represented. 
And, by the way, the table of attendances which is issued with 
the voting paper every year does not reveal the facts I am now 
recording satisfactorily. In future the table should indicate 
a councillor’s membership of a committee, and his failure to attend 
it by having the figure 0 printed in the proper column. 


THE JUNTA. 

The result has been that the Association is run by a com- 
paratively small number of Councillors, consisting of the following 
gentlemen: Mr. Abbott (who was summoned to 39 meetings 
and attended 27); Mr. Tedder (58/52); Mr. Jast (58/39); Dr. 
Saker (52/35); Mr. Bond (29/27); Mr. Doubleday (31/23); Mr. 
Goss (31/27); Mr. Prideaux (36/33); Mr. Twentyman (42/24) ; 
and Mr. Sayers (46/38). It would be the basest ingratitude to 
criticise these gentlemen, but I want to point out that it is contrary 
to the interests of the Association for so many of the members 
of the Council to be inactive. The inevitable result of laxity in 
the leadership is the dry-rot of indifference amongst the members, 
and that is what we find in the Association to-day. I would 
remind those gentlemen of a danger which they and the Association 
are running. Before the Plymouth Conference a similar junta 
had charge of our affairs. The Association, and, in particular 
one of the members of the present Council, felt that things were 
not going well ; and, in attempting to get at the evil, they struck 
blindly at several gentlemen, who retaliated by resigning. We 
seem to be on the way to a similar sort of explosion, and it will 
not be possible to avoid it unless we put our finger upon what is 
wrong and provide a remedy. 


"TIS A PHYSIC THAT’S BITTER TO SWEET END. 


Here is the evil: the greater number of the Councillors do 
little or nothing ; those who do attend work hard and grow sensitive, 
irritable and intolerant of criticism: hence comes the dry-rot of 
which I have spoken. What, then, is the remedy? Surely we 
should see that (1) some provision be made for the steady flow 
of new blood into the Council ; (2) the Committees should be more 
accurately representative of the whole country; and (3) the 
meetings of the Council and Committees must be arranged to 
suit the convenience of the country Councillors rather than of 
those living in London. The last ingredient in this remedy is 
of great importance. It is possible for the monthly meeting of 
the Council and of all the Committees to be held on one day. 
What real objection can the London members have to devoting 
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one day a month to the meetings of the Association instead of 
several half-days? They may object, of course, and say it is 
out of the question ; but surely it is no more impossible for the 
Londoners to reserve one day for these meetings than it is for the 
provincial members to devote fwo days (as they often have to do) 
to attend a single Council meeting. 


THE ALTERNATING CURRENT. 


At the 1913 Conference a special Education Enquiry Com- 
mittee was formed, and I have heard that several meetings of the 
Committee have been held, but nothing of any practical result has 
been apparent. Has the Committee done anything? Has it 
reported ? Ii so, what has happened to the report? None of 
us likes to see people take up jobs in a hurry and then forget to 
finish them. Let us know one thing or the other: is the Special 
Education Committee dead or alive ? 


(MITATIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


We have long known that in England architects have shown 


little or no originality in the design of buildings. Almost without 
exception all modern English library buildings are mediocre or 
imitative ; even the John Rylands Library is only a_ beautiful 


imitation. We might expect the case to be different in the United 
States, but it is no better. All the library buildings there are 
more or less expensive imitations. The new administration 
building, containing the library of the University of Utah, is a 
case in point. This building is a good example of the Classic, 
common all over the world: it does not express the spirit of the 
States nor of the Mormons. I have no taste for speaking well 
of the Germans just now ; but in all applied art and particularly in 
architecture, they are to-day the most original craftsmen in the 
world. Consider one problem in library architecture: the large 
stackroom of several storeys designed for the close stacking of 
many books. Usually the architect hides this room in a quadrangle. 
But I have seen at least one German design which provides at 
one and the same time close storage, good light between each 
stack, massive strength in fact, and in appearance, and a simple 
noble exterior. This is a matter that calls for more attention, 
as the impression made by the appearance and practical utility 
of our buildings has a continual and lasting influence on the Great 
Public we desire to influence, as well as upon the officials who 
have to carry out their work within them. 
ZENODOTUS. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 


the writers of ‘‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’] 
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INTERESTING LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


0 .O 90 


The 20th Annual Report of the Lincoln Public Library contains 
a long description of the new building and a full account of the 
proceedings at the opening ceremony. Many illustrations are 
included. 


Mr. H. O. Severance, librarian of the University of Missouri, 
has issued a useful little list of Books for Journalism Students. 


The Schenectady Public Library has published a list of ‘‘ Cheap 
English books for the small American library.”’ It is in alphabetical 
order, and includes particulars of publishers and prices. 


“Class list of juvenile non-fiction’ has been issued by the 
Huddersfield Public Library, price 3d. It is arranged under 
authors’ names, and contains occasional annotations. There is 
an alphabetical subject index. 


From the Bournemouth Public Library comes a “ Select list 
of books on the countries involved in the European War.” It is 
classified and annotated. 


Three additions to the up-to-date and handy “ Subject lists ”’ 
issued by the Patent Office Library deal with “‘ Works on General 
Physics,’ ‘‘ Works on Sound and Light, including Music,” and 
“Works on Enamelling, Art Metal Work, Furniture, Costume 
and Hair Dressing and Working.”’ Price 6d. each. 


The October number of the Nottingham Library Bulletin is 
devoted entirely to a catalogue of books relating to Europe, 
1889-1914. 


No. 2 of the “ Bulletin ” of the Co-operative Reference Library, 
Plunkett House, Dublin, continues the statement of “‘ Co-operation 
for Farm Women.” An “ Outline of Classification adopted by 
the Library ’’ is also included. 


The September-October “‘ Reader’s Index ’’ of the Croydon 
Public Libraries has for its special features an article on Croydon 
Church, and a select list on the history of music. 


The Norwich Public Library has issued a classified (Dewey) 
“Catalogue of books in the Juvenile Department.’’ There are 
occasional annotations and an alphabetical subject index. The 
price is Id. The September “ Reader’s Guide” contains the 
first portion of the catalogue of works on Sociology in the Lending 
Department, and a reading list on ‘“‘ Men and Movements in Modern 
Europe.” 
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A FEW NOTES ON POPULARIZING 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


By ARTHUR H. JENN, Lambeth Public Libraries. 


T is a matter much to be regretted that the Public Libraries 
are not used as they should be by the general public, and 
it is a matter of greater regret that many librarians make no 

serious effort to remedy this state of affairs. The limitations of 
the funds at their disposal make it difficult to do very much, 
but that does not excuse the indifference and chronic apathy 
displayed by some librarians. The personal factor in the relations 
of a librarian and his assistants to the public can do much to 
encourage people to attend the library. It is obvious that when 
a person comes to a library for information or to borrow books 
and they are civilly received and their wants cheerfully attended 
to, they go away with the feeling that the public library is a useful 
institution, and are encouraged to make greater use of it. 

Although a section of the public are regular users of the 
libraries, and are acquainted with the assistance and opportunities 
that are afforded by such usage to assist them in their daily needs, 
the greater part of the public is not aware that such assistance 
and opportunities are at its command. We are now living in a 
somewhat more enlightened age, but it is astonishing with what 
awe a goodly section of the community regard public buildings 
that are official offices or attached to learned institutions. This 
feeling probably has its advantages, but it certainly has its dis- 
advantages in so far that it is a hindrance to really effectual work. 

Therefore it is the duty of a librarian and his assistants, 
so far as their institutions are concerned, to endeavour to dispel 
this awe; the public must be attracted to the libraries. An 
officious assistant, puffed up with his self-illusioned importance, 
has done more to reduce the issue of books and the general 
attendance than any fear of infection during ‘‘ epidemic ”’ scares. 
On the other hand, a courteous and tactful assistant is a valuable 
asset to any library and a great factor in maintaining a good 
attendance. Assistants should ever remember that there is no 
loss of dignity in being well mannered and good tempered even 
in the many trying and annoying incidents that may frequently 
occur in their daily routine. 

It may be that another cause is that a great percentage of 
the public is not educated up to the real uses of a public library ; 
in that case it is incumbent on the librarian to endeavour as far 
as possible, to assist in such education. A series of lectures on 
the value and uses of public libraries have been shown to be very 
useful in inducing the public to make a greater use of their libraries. 
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It is, of course, not always possible, owing to lack of space, to 
hold these meetings at the library; in this case a_ periodical 
article or weekly notices in the local press would prove of great 
utility. Most editors of local newspapers are public-spirited 
enough to be willing to insert such notices or articles. Readings 
from standard and popular writers, exhibitions and similar 
attractions have already proved their worth as having introduced 
to public libraries a large number of readers, and _ therefore 
should be adopted when possible. 

Another great drawback to the efficient use of libraries is 
that they are very often “‘ tucked away” in some side street, 
and are only known to their immediate neighbours. This refers 
more particularly to branch libraries, for while very often great 
care has been shown to provide the central institution with a 
suitable site, the same care has apparently not been considered 
necessary in the case of the branches. This can, however, be 
remedied somewhat by displaying in a prominent position in each 
library a list of the other libraries and their addresses that are 
under the control of the same authority. Other public institu- 
tions and offices controlled by the authority could also assist by 
displaying this list. Direction boards could also be attached to 
electric and similar standards in the main roads adjacent to the 
roads where the libraries are situated. Another useful method 
of advertising public libraries is to encourage the local educational, 
literary and debating societies and similar organisations to make 
greater use of the library. If it is possible, a room should be set 
aside for holding meetings of local societies of this character. 

A serious hindrance to effective library administration is 
sometimes found in the arbitrary rules and regulations issued by 
the governing authority. These rules and regulations have been 
drawn up to safeguard the interests of the libraries and the public, 
but may prove to be the means of keeping bona-fide readers 
from using the libraries. Some librarians are “ sticklers’’ for 
rules, never deviating from the published code, interpreting them 
by the letter and not the spirit. Should any rule be a hindrance 
to efficient administration it should be ignored without any 
hesitation, and rescinded at the first opportunity. It is a good 
plan to let there be as few rules and regulations as possible, and 
those broad enough to be interpreted freely. 

The librarians should encourage the younger generation 
of readers to make good use of the books at their disposal. Yet 
often children are deliberately cut off from these opportunities 
by an age limit being strictly enforced. It may be necessary 
to have such an age limit rule to stop the library from being abused 
by high-spirited, thoughtless youngsters, but it should be left to 
a librarian to use his discretion whether the rule should be enforced 
strictly or not. There are many children at present unable to 
use the libraries because of the strict enforcement of the age limit 
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rule who would make very good use of the Public Library facilities 
if they were allowed. 

The provision of children’s libraries and lectures held in 
conjunction with them is not always possible, but they are extremely 
useful, and are a great aid in teaching the children how the adult 
libraries may be used when they are old enough to make use of 
them. Local schoolmasters should be allowed to have a number 
of books periodically for lending purposes to their scholars, or 
better still, asked to suggest to the children the value of Public 
Libraries, and prevail upon the children to use them. 

This paper does not, of course, cover anything like all the 
possibilities of what may be termed Public Libraries’ propaganda, 
for there are many circumstances that may be taken advantage 
of that are peculiar to specific localities. 


The Royal Society of Arts has arranged for a course of Cantor 
Lectures on the History and Practice of the Art of Printing to be 
delivered by Mr. R. A. Peddie, on Monday evenings commencing 
November 23rd, at 8 p.m. Tickets, which are free, can be obtained 
from the Society, John Street, Adelphi, or from the lecturer. 


Herbert Healey, 9, Bond Street, was summoned for doing 
damage to the amount of Is. to a book, the property of the Coventry 
Free Library Committee. The defendant pleaded guilty. Mr. 
C. H. Wood (from the office of the Town Clerk) appeared to prose- 
cute. Mr. Joseph Sidwell, assistant librarian, said the defendant 
returned the book produced, “‘ The Raiders,’”’ in a damaged condi- 
tion. The defendant said he was sorry. He would see that it 
did not occur again. He had never been summoned before in 
his life. Mr. Wood said that although no previous prosecution 
had been taken the defendant had been suspected of damaging 
other books. A fine of 20s. and costs, and the amount of the 
damage was imposed, or 14 days’ imprisonment. Mr. Gorton, 
being a member of the Free Library Committee, did not adjudicate. 
—Coventry Standard, 30th October, 1914. 


The current issue of the Publishers’ Circular says: A few 
weeks ago we did not think that half or even a quarter of the 
books to be launched would have appeared this season. We 
welcome this confidence on the part of the publisher, and we feel 
sure booksellers will do their utmost fo support this attempt to 
recapture the interest of the Great British Reading Public, already 
feeling a little jaded by the repetitions and monotony of the 
information poured out in edition after edition in the daily papers. 
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CURRENT NEWS 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 

: . 
welcome. | 


It may interest our readers to know that a War Book Club has 
been opened at 5 and 6, Clements Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 
The following are the rules :— 

Hours.—The Library is open for the issue and return of books 
on Mondays between the hours of 5 and 7 p.m. 

Subscriptions.—During the War the subscription will be :—For 
12 months 12s.; for 6 months 8s.; for 3 months 5s.; for 1 month 2s. 

Note.—Original Members will be charged half these rates. 

Fines.—A fine of 1d. per week will be levied on any book not 
returned within a fortnight from the day of its issue. 

Postage.—Books may be forwarded to a subscriber by post 
on request, but any charges thus incurred must be borne by the 
borrower. 

Loss or Damage.—The borrower will be held responsible for 
the loss or damage of any book taken out. The amount of all 
fines, postages, loss and damage will be debited to the member’s 
account, and when the total of the same reaches or exceeds 50 per 
cent. of the subscription, such sum must be made good before 
further books can be issued. The above subscriptions only entitle 
a borrower to one book at a time, except by special arrangement. 
Any book not in the Library may be bought at the request of a 
new member, or a member renewing his, or her, subscription ; in 
no case, however, shall the published price of any book or books 
thus purchased exceed double the amount of the subscription. 
The Librarian is Mr. F. W. T. Lange, F.L.A., and Mr. George 
Young is Secretary and Treasurer. 


Tue Pusiic LrprRARyY and Museum at Hereford has been enriched 
by a bequest to the city of an entomological collection made by 
the late Dr. J. H. Wood, of Tarrington, near Hereford. Contained 
in three cabinets with glazed drawers, the collection consists of 
Herefordshire moths and two-winged flies to the number of many 
thousands, all neatly pinned in order of species, bearing eloquent 
testimony to the carefulness of the scientist whose valuable work 
is thus preserved to future generations. The bequest was brought 
to the notice of the Library and Museum Committee by a letter 
from Messrs. R. and C. B. Masefield, Ledbury, solicitors to the 
trustees of the deceased gentleman’s estate, who enclosed a copy 
of a clause in testator’s will as follows: ‘‘I bequeath my cases 
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containing my entomological collection of moths, diptera, and 
micro-lepidoptera, to be placed in the Museum and Art Gallery 
at Hereford. And I bequeath to my trustees the sum of £200 
to be invested in their names in any of the investments for the time 
being authorised by law for the investment of trust moneys. And 
I declare that during the existence of the said collections in the 
said museum at Hereford the annual income of the said trust 
fund shall be administered by the said trustees with the advice 
and co-operation of the President for the time being of the Woolhope 
Naturalists’ Field Club in the County of Hereford, to remunerate 
the Curator for the time being of the said museum for keeping 
the said cases and their contents in proper order and condition. 
And I request such President to supervise the work of the said 
Curator, and if from any cause the said museum or the said collec- 
tion shall cease to exist, then I declare the said trust fund and the 
invest- ments representing the same shall fall into and form part 
of my residuary personal estate.’’ The late Dr. Wood was an 
entomo- logist of European celebrity. 

Mr. ALFRED Hair, Borough Librarian of Tynemouth, writes as 
follows :—‘‘ I would like to correct a statement which appears 
on p. 78 of your September issue, in which, referring to the sub- 
sidence of the floor of the (upstairs) Lending Department here 
(which you have noted from the reprint of our Annual Report I 
suppose), you state that this ‘has temporarily interrupted the 
work there.’ This, I am glad to say, was not the case, for although 
‘a large number of books had to be removed until the floor was 
shored up,’ these were only removed from the book-stacks on 
the central and therefore most dangerous portion of the floor, 
and ranged on the floor itself in a safer position round by the walls 
of the room. They were there still perfectly accessible to the 
staff, and business was carried on ‘ as usual’ without any interrup- 
tion at all! Furthermore, I am glad to be able to state that since 
the outbreak of war, although there was a decrease in the issues 
here for August as compared with previous year, in September 
the lending issues were 11,885, against 11,760 in 1913.” 


THE Northfield Branch of the Birymingham Public Libraries, which 
was destroyed by fire in February last, has been rebuilt and was 
re-opened by the Lord Mayor of Birmingham (Mr. Alderman 
W. H. Bowater) on October 14th. The fire destroyed the whole 
of the interior of the building, but left the walls standing. In 
the new Library the interior arrangements have been altered, 
and, for the first time in Birmingham, the open-access system 
has been adopted. At the opening ceremony the Chairman of the 
Free Libraries Committee (Mr. Councillor E. Marston Rudland) 
presided. 

Miss GERTRUDE P. Hitt, cf the New York Public Library, has 
compiled a list of Periodicals which supply Title and Index only 
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om request. The list is contained in a little pamphlet of 16 pp., 
and is divided into three sections: American, British (including 
Colonies), and Foreign (other than British). It is published by 
the Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass., who will be glad to send it 
to any address on receipt of six English penny stamps. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. W. BLEAsE, Assistant, Reference Library, Manchester, has 
been appointed a Branch Librarian, Manchester. 


Mr. W. G. Fry, Assistant-in-Charge, Reference Library, Bourne- 
mouth, has been appointed a Branch Librarian, Manchester. 


Mr. H. Fostatt, Librarian-in-Charge, West Branch Library, 
Sunderland, has been appointed a Branch Librarian, Manchester. 


Mr. R. L. Peacock, Senior Assistant, Thornton Heath Branch 
Library, Croydon, has been appointed Assistant, Reference Library, 
Manchester. 


Mr. A. Cecrt Prrer, Assistant-in-Charge, Reference Department, 
Brighton Public Library, has been appointed City Librarian, 
Winchester. 


Mr. J. F. PREECE, Senior Assistant, St. Pancras Branch Library, 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. Bond as Branch Librarian. 
Mr. Bond’s position as Borough Librarian will not be filled. 


Mr. WALTER HuGues, Assistant in the Reference Department 
of the Bradford Central Library, has been accepted in the rst Life 
Guards, as stated in our last issue. Mr. Hughes was very highly 
respected by his colleagues, who presented him with a handsome 
travelling bag to mark the occasion of his entry into military life. 


TO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY. 


Che following list is a continuation of those appearing on 
pp. 77 and 120. We shall be glad to receive the names of others 
not included in the present or former lists. 

Amies (A.), Stepney Public Libraries (London Regiment, 17th 
Batt.). 

BARNES (F.), Stepney Public Libraries (Middlesex Regiment). 

BRAINE (W. S.), East Ham Public Libraries (4th Royal Fusiliers): 

Bristow (J.), East Ham Public Libraries (Naval Reserve). 

Bryant (S. M.), York Public Library (Durham Light Infantry). 

BuDGEN (F.), Stepney Public Libraries (6th Dragoon Guards). 

Carwoop (H.), Stepney Public Libraries (London Regiment, 
25th Batt., Cyclists’ Corps). 

Dainow (M.), Stepney Public Libraries (15th Middlesex). 
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Dow.inG (G.), Stepney Public Libraries (Royal Irish Fusiliers). 

EasTALt (A. G.), Stepney Public Libraries (London Regiment, 
17th Batt.). 

ENDERBY (W.), Grimsby Public Library (Grimsby Batt., 
Lincolnshire Regiment). 

Fupce (A. H.), Lewisham Pubiic Libraries (zoth County of 
London Regiment). 

GLAZEBROOK (R.), Stepney Public Libraries (18th Queen Mary's 
Own Hussars). 

Haxpy (R.), Leeds Public Libraries (Leeds City Batt., West 
Yorkshire Regiment). 

Honces (F.), Lewisham Public Libraries (4th London Howitzer 
Brigade). 

HoweGatTe (F.), Lewisham Public Libraries (20th County of 
London Regiment). 

Jones (G. P.), Stepney Public Libraries (1st London Army 
Service Corps). 

KIBBLEWHITE (L.), Lewisham Pubtic Libraries (R.A.M.C.). 

Kinc (H. V.), Cardiff Public Libraries (Royal Army Medical 
Corps). 

Reeone fil H.), Stepney Public Libraries (Royal Flying Corps). 

Lewis (I.), Cardiff Public Libraries (Welsh Regiment, 11th 


Batt.). 
McCartuy (G. J.), Stepney Public Libraries (Royal Field 
Artillery). 


MattHews (H.), Stepney Public Libraries (R.N. Volunteer 
Reserve). 

Moxuam (V.), Bournemouth Public Libraries (gth Cyclist 
Batt., Hampshire Regiment). 

NEWLAND (G.), Stepney Public Libraries (1st London Army 
Service Corps). 

O’Connor (J.), Stepney Public Libraries (Seaforth Highlanders). 

Pottek (E.), Stepney Public Libraries (London Regiment, 
17th Batt.). 

Potts (R. H. U.), Tynemouth Public Library (Northumberland 
Hussars, Imperial Yeomanry). 

Pritcuarp (C. H.), Cheltenham Public Library (7th Batt., 
Gloucester Regiment). 

Rapiey (R. H.), East Ham Public Libraries (Queen Victoria’s 
Rifles). 

Rees (E. J.), Cardiff Public Libraries (Royal Army Medical 
Corps). 

menasnene (F.), Lewisham Public Libraries (killed in action). 

Royrre (H. V.), East Ham Public Libraries (R.A.M.C.). 

Russet (F.), East Ham Public Libraries (3rd Cavalry Reserve). 

SINGLE (A.), Stepney Public Libraries (Middlesex Yeomanry). 

SNELLING (H.), Stepney Public Libraries (London Regiment, 
17th Batt.). 
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SPENCER (C.), Lewisham Public Libraries (zoth County of London 
Regiment). 

SyDNEY (E.), Leeds Public Libraries (Royal Scots, Edinburgh 
Batt.). 

VaLe (G. F.), Stepney Public Libraries (1st London Army 
Service Corps). 

WHEELER (W.), Caretaker, Lewisham Public Libraries (Royal 
Navy). 

Wuite (H. J.), Caretaker, Cardiff Public Libraries (National 
Reserve). 

Wincate (J. E.), Janitor, Hove Public Library (6th Cyclist 
Batt., Royal Sussex Regiment). 

Wricut (A.), Stepney Public Libraries (Essex Yeomanry). 


>< 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE: PusBLic LIBRARIES. Catalogue of Books 
on the Useful Arts in the Central Libraries. 1903-1914. 
A supplement to the original Catalogue of 1903. Edited 
by Basil Anderton, M.A., pp. 8+210. Newcastle, 1914, 4to. 


This Supplement to the excellent Useful Arts Catalogue 
issued in 1903 shows remarkable progress. It is arranged on the 
Dewey System of Classification, with an author catalogue prefixed. 
An index to the headings and an outline of the scheme of the 
classification complete a very useful work. On glancing through 
the entries it is possible to find several cases of doubtful or not 
sufficiently minute classification, for instance in the Section 669, 
Metallography and Analysis are not General Works, but really 
appertain to Assaying 669.9 Then Alloys should not be placed 
with Assaying, but under a sub-division of the main number 669. 
By the way, it may be noted that the heading Alloys does not 
occur in the index. The old trouble which every Dewey user 
has been worried with, the conflict between 623.8 and 699, Naval 
Architecture and Shipbuilding, has only been got over by a process 
of duplicate entry. This is surely a case where it is wise to cancel 
one place, and group all the material in the other. Several books 
are classed 655 when they should be placed 655.3. All the works 
issued by the Bibliographical Society are described as Monographs, 
whereas this description only properly applies to the large quarto 
series of Illustrated Monographs, and not to the small quarto 
series of miscellaneous publications. These are only minor faults, 
and the catalogue as a whole takes a high place as a list of technical 
literature. 





ee 
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GENERAL BOOKS. 


ADDISON, JOSEPH. Miscellaneous Works. Edited by A. C. 
Guthkelch, M.A., Senior Lecturer in English, King’s College, 
London. Demy 8vo. (three volumes). Vol. I., Poems and 
Plays, pp. xxvi., 494. G. Bell & Sons, 1914, price 7s. 6d. net. 

This handsome edition is to include the author’s complete 

works with the exception of the essays. The text of Volume I. 

is taken from Tickell’s collected edition of 1721, after collation 

with earlier versions wherever possible. A note is prefixed to 

each work, giving particulars as to text and collation as well as a 

bibliography. Volume I. contains the Poems, Poems and Transla- 

tions from The Spectator and The Guardian (1711-1713), Poemata, 

Plays, and an Appendix dealing with Addison’s autograph MS. 

of the “‘ Letter from Italy.” The editor is to be congratulated 

on his scholarly work. 


Oscoop, IRENE, and WynpHAM, Horace. The Garden Anthology. 
Cr. 8vo., pp. xvi., 311, John Richmond, Ltd., 1914, cloth 
3s. 6d. net, leather 5s. net. 

A collection of representative poems about shrubs, flowers, 
trees, fountains, and sundials, arranged in alphabetical order, 
Poems date from early in the sixteenth century to the present 
day, and include a number of favourites. A subject index and 
author index add to the value of an attractive little volume. 


Coss, Rev. W. F., D.D. Spiritual Healing, cr. 8vo., pp. xii., 312, 
G. Bell & Sons, 1914, price 5s. net. 
The subject is a fascinating one, and is here treated in a spirit 
of fairness and enquiry. Chapters are included on Christian 
Science, “‘ Mass Suggestion,”” the Miracles of Lourdes, &c., &c. 


>< 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Tweney, C. F., F.L.A., Dictionary of Naval and Military Terms, 
with names and descriptions of the principal ships in the 
British Navy, &c., &c., I2m0., pp. 232, price 2s. 6d. net; 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1914. 

A guide to the terms used in both services written in simple 
and explicit language for the use of the layman as well as of the 
expert. There are few foreign expressions, and one or two other 
obvious omissions, but otherwise the work is well done. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


JOHNSTONE, JAMES FowLeR Kettas. A Concise Bibliography of 
the History, Topography and Institutions of the Shires of 
Aberdeen, Banff, and Kincardine [Aberdeen University 
Studies, No. 66.] 8vo., pp. 194. University Press: 
Aberdeen, 1914. 


This work is an excellent example of practical bibliography. 
It is divided into two sections, the City of Aberdeen and the three 
counties. Both sections are classified, and a good index of names 
and places points directly to any page required. The following 
titles appear to be omitted, but this is probably in accordance 
with the scheme of compression :— 

1. Proceedings of the Burgesses of Aberdeen in examining the 
public accounts. Two parts. Aberdeen, 1785-87. 8vo. 

2. A complete collection of the papers relating to the union 
of the King’s and Marischall Colleges of Aberdeen. [Collected 
by J. Stuart.] Aberdeen 1787. 8vo. 

3. An account of the Aberdeen Medical Society. 

Aberdeen 1796. 8vo. 

4. Chirurgical Society of Aberdeen. Regulations. 

Aberdeen 1733. 8vo. 

5. Charter erecting the President and Managers of the Infirmary 
of Aberdeen into one body politick. [Aberdeen] 1773. 4to. 

6. A genealogical account of the Barclays of Urie. 

Aberdeen 1740. 8vo. 


With the exception of No. 5 the above are all in the British 
Museum. No. 6 is quoted, although the 1812 edition is in the 
bibliography (p. 92) as it is noticed that in other cases the first 
editions of works are mentioned. 

Scottish topographical bibliography has reached a very 
high point of excellence. There are comparatively few counties 
without some guide to their literature. Would that the same 
could be said of counties further south. A _ businesslike biblio- 
graphy of a town or county, apart of course from the register of 
the productions of the printing press within its boundaries, is 
not an impossible task, and the example of Mr. Johnstone should 
help many compilers to a clear understanding of the purposes 
and methods of construction of County Bibliographies. 


Four thousand recruits, drawn from the printing trade, 
according to The Westminster Gazeite, have answered the call for 
King and country, and of this number about one-half are trade- 
unionists. 
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NEW FICTION. 


Wes, H.G. The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman. Cr. 8vo., pp. 465, 
price 6s. ; Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. rgr4. 


When a woman “ resumes the process of growing up that her 
marriage had for a time so vividly interrupted,” the tendency 
of the growth usually produces an increasing rift between her 
and her husband, and in this respect the Harman household is 
no exception to the rule. Tired of the restrictions imposed upon 
her by the exacting Sir Isaac, Lady Harman borrows a friend’s 
poker, breaks a post-office window, and urges an astonished police- 
man to do his duty, more for the sake of securing a month’s holiday 
in prison than for her sympathy with the suffrage movement. 
Her plan is to some extent successful, and she obtains emancipa- 
tion to a certain degree, the painful process involving a struggle 
connected with most of the social questions of the day, such as 
the status of women workers, capital versus labour, the better 
housing of shop-girls, and the rights of married women. These 
favourite themes Mr. Wells exploits in a book of which the charm 
lies in its characterisation. Lady Beach-Mandarin, with her 
“ broad abundant billowing personality ’’ and her taste for “‘ brims, 
streamers, pennants and panniers,’’ Snagsby, the large egg-shaped 
butler with sandy whiskers, Edgar Wilkins, the author, who 
likens himself to an AZolian harp, Sir Isaac himself, whose un- 
prepossessing personality includes an ugly pointed nose, thin 
compressed lips, a weak neck, and clammy hands, and whose 
favourite habit is tuneless whistling between clenched teeth, 
are all masterpieces of portraiture set in a brilliant background. 
Mr. Wells’s new book will have a unique place in the eyes of posterity, 
because it deals with the social life of the period immediately 
preceding the great European War, a form of social life which 
may not recur for some time to come, and when it does recur 
may be very different in detail. 

WynpDHAM, Horace. Stage Struck. Cr. 8vo., pp. 339. Messrs. 
John Richmond, Ltd., 1914, 6s. 

A novel of theatrical experiences. 

MarRcHMONT, A. W. My Lady of the Yellow Domino. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 296; price 6s.; Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 1914. 

A story of love and fierce intrigue woven round the throne 

of Albania. The scene is laid principally in London. 


Extraordinary adventures incidental upon whaling in the 
Arctic Ocean are the subject of a new book by the author of “‘ Wee 
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MacGreegor.” In The Whalers, by J. J. Bell (1914 ; cr. 8vo., pp. 312, 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 6s.), Old Svendsen, the famous 
captain of the ‘“‘ Thorgrim,”” makes his thousandth kill. Sterting 
good fellowship exists among the simple folk who hunt the leviathan, 
the pride they take in their work is enormous, and they are devoted 
in their allegiance to the Norwegian companies who employ them. 


Ten stories from the pen of Mr. W. W. Jacobs appear in 
a volume entitled Night Watches (1914 ; cr. 8vo., pp. 247 ; Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, price 3s. 6d.). They are written in his 
usually vigorous vein about the class of people he thoroughly 
understands. Illustrations by Stanley Davis are printed in black 
and brown. 


In Sea Salt and Cordite (1914 ; cr. 8vo., pp. 189, paper covers, 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 2s. net) Patrick Vaux 
tells seventeen stories dealing with modern naval warfare. He 
draws the attention of the unthinking, the jingoistic, and the 
bellicose to the awful horrors of such hostilities, and the strain 
and responsibility incurred by the men engaged in them. 
Though written before the war these episodes have a bearing on 


to-day, and should attract attention on that account. 


Mark Martineau, who, through ill-luck, has undergone a 
trial for murder and has been acquitted without his character 
having been cleared, struggles to find his feet once more and make 
a success in the battle of life. This is the somewhat painful subject 
of Mr. Joseph Hocking’s new tale, Facing Fearful Odds (1914; 
cr. 8vo., pp. 416; Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 3s. 6d.), 


but justice and love triumph over huge difficulties at last 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 
LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 

“HE Inaugural Meeting of the Twentieth Session of the Library 
| Assistants’ Association was held on Wednesday, October 
14th, at the St. Bride Foundation Institute, Bride Lane, E.C. 

Owing to the miserable weather prevailing, and probably also to 
the War, the attendance was not so good as at former inaugural 
meetings. Shortly after 7.30 the chair was taken by Mr. R. A. 
Peddie, who, after a few remarks, introduced the evening’s speaker, 
Professor Thomas Seccombe, whose address was on ‘“ The War 
Literature of 1914 and its Lessons.’’ His object, he said, was not 
a military one, nor even an advocacy of recruiting. He wished to 
emphasise the importance of supplying the people with data 
regarding international relationships, they were too uninformed, 
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too indifferent. It was no use evading facts : the enemy’s doctrine 
was that if you want peace you must prepare for war. They, 
however, denied our right to peace. Our fight was not for Bull, 
Bros. & Co., but for national independence, for “‘ mind your own 
business.”” 

Mr. Seccombe then went on to summarize the teachings of 
German writers of the last few decades. Everything in their 
country for some years had pointed to a war with England, this 
‘great robber State,”’ an “ accidental Empire,’’ whose power and 
strength was a myth, an Empire made by the hazard of its geo- 
graphical position, the duplicity of its statesmen, and the supineness 
of other nations. Foremost modern English historians, he main- 
tained, had neglected their own time and the lessons to be learned 
from it for medieval studies. They ought rather to have taught 
us to know ourselves and what we are, to know our neighbours, 
and what they are. Our Empire was of haphazard growth, the 
result of private enterprise and piracies, and we must recognise 
that what had been won by the sword must be kept by the sword. 
History, he contended, was insufficiently taught, the democracy 
had no knowledge of these subjects. Librarians ought therefore 
to make special efforts to fill the gap. More attention should be 
paid to books on military subjects and periods. Particularly 
should the fugitive literature at present teeming from the press 
be preserved, as such would be of the utmost value to students 
of this period in future years. He pleaded, too, for the preservation 
intact of private libraries out of which great books had been built, 
e.g., those of the historians Carlyle, Gibbon, Freeman, and the like. 
After Mr. Peddie had paid testimony to the need for preserving 
fugitive war literature, Mr. H. G. Sureties moved a vote of thanks 
to the reader of the paper, which was seconded by Mr. Sayers, 
who begged Professor Seccombe not to think that the attendance 
that evening was any measure of their appreciation of him. There- 
upon Mr. Warner, of Croydon, moved a similar vote to Mr. Peddie, 
which was seconded by Miss O. E. Clarke, thus bringing the meeting 
to a close. 


( 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS. 

“THE inaugural meeting of the Liverpool and District Associa- 
tion of Assistant Librarians was held at the Bootle Public 
Library and Museum on Friday, October gth. There was an 

excellent attendance, about 70 members and friends, representing 

the Public and Private Libraries of Liverpool, Birkenhead, Bootle, 

Southport, Waterloo, Crosby, and Widnes being present. 

Councillor J. H. Johnston, Vice-Chairman of the Libraries 
and Museum Committee, presided over the meeting, supported 
by Councillor J. R. Barbour, J.P., and in a few introductory 
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words extended, on behalf of the Committee, a most hearty welcome 
to all present. 

Mr. C. H. Hunt (Chief Librarian, Bootle, President of the 
Association), addressed the meeting on, “‘ The Fine Arts, with 
special reference to the rise of Modern Painting.” Ruskin, observed 
the speaker, has justly remarked that “it is a shallow criticism 
that would define poetry as confined to literary productions in 
rhyme and metre. The written poem is only poetry talking : 
and the statue, the picture, and the musical composition are 
poetry active. Milton and Goethe at their desks were not more 
truly poets than Phidias with his chisel, Raphael at his easel, or 
deaf Beethoven bending over his piano inventing and producing 
strains which he himself could never hope to hear. The love of 
the ideal, the clinging to, and striving after, first principles of 
beauty is ever the characteristic of the poet; and whether he 
speaks his truth to the world through the medium of the pen, 
the perfect statue, or the lofty strain, he is still the sharer in the 
same high nature.’’ If the pen of Homer glorified Greece, and 
that of Milton pictured Paradise and taught the great lesson of 
liberty, while Shakespeare’s revealed to us the workings of the 
human heart, the pencils of Raphael, Michael Angelo and Corregio, 
in their interpretation of Nature, have made us feel the force of 
her inspiration. Art, being the symbolical expression of the 
beautiful, is also the index of social and civil progress, the degree 
of refinement of any nation being always in the ratio of its esthetic 
culture: hence its paramount importance. It is through art 
that great thoughts and ideas speak out in one universal language. 
Thus, pictures and poems, as well as sculpture and music, alike 
belong to the category of the fine arts. The painter’s hand and 
the poet’s lip possess in common the magic power of portraying, 
not only the various phases of natural scenery and all living objects, 
but also the passions that sway the human soul. 

The lecturer then proceeded to give a brief account of the 
principal productions of a number of famous artists, from Cimabue, 
the father of modern Italian art, to Sir John E. Millais, the late 
President of the Royal Academy. The lecture was illustrated 
by a series of lantern slides. 

After a brief tour through the Library and Museum, the party 
was entertained to refreshments (in the Arts Room) by the kind 
hospitality of the Libraries and Museum Committee. 

Votes of thanks proposed on behalf of the Members to 
Councillor Johnston, Mr. Hunt and his staff, brought a most 
enjoyable and instructive evening to a close. S.A.F. 
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NORTHERN COUNTIES’ LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


HE Annual Meeting of the Northern Counties’ Library 
Association was held in the York Public Library on Monday, 
October 26th. Mr. D. S. Ward, Harrogate, the retiring 

President, presided, and the other members present were :—Mr. E. 
Bailey (South Shields, the President-elect), Messrs. W. Wilson 
(Darlington, Hon. Secretary and Treasurer), Basil Anderton 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne), Thomas W. Hand (Leeds), Daniel W. 
Herdman (Sunderland), C. Zanetti (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Butler 
Wood (Bradford), B. R. Hill (Newcastle-on-Tyne), R. McLeannan, 
W. Pollitt, and George W. Strother (Leeds), J. Walton, I. Briggs, 
and Edwin Hurford (Newcastle-on-Tyne), George W. Byers 
(Harrogate), Fred. C. Cole (Huddersfield), Baker Hudson (Middles- 
brough), Arthur H. Furnish, Arthur Finney, F. Bewlay, R. Doherty, 
J. Walsh, Councillor C. A. Bury, and Alderman Purnell (York). 

The Secretary submitted the report of the Council, which 
stated that Mr. Charlton Deas, Sunderland, had found himself 
unable to accept the office of President for the ensuing year. 
The income for the past year had been £16 8s. 4d., and the expendi- 
ture {15 r4s. 11d., leaving a balance in hand of 13s. 5d. 

The report was adopted. 

The Chairman moved the election of Mr. Ernest Bailey as 
President for the ensuing 12 months. 

Mr. Bailey, having been unanimously elected, said the 
Association was an important one with a definite work to do, 
Public money spent on Public Libraries was money well spent. 
and libraries deserved to be generously treated. He desired to 
pay a tribute to the assistance which the Press had rendered the 
Association. The country was in the midst of a great upheaval, 
and they did not know what would be the result. However, no 
doubt new opportunities would be opened out, and he trusted 
that whatever opportunities were offered to the public libraries 
they would accept them. He desired to move a vote of thanks to 
the retiring President, Mr. Ward. 

Mr. Butler Wood seconded, and the vote of thanks was heartily 
carried. 

Mr. Ward in returning thanks, said he felt they had overrated 
anything he had done for the Association. He was glad to visit 
the ancient city of York with all its historic associations. It 
was pleasant to be reminded of the days of 1200, 1300, and 1600, 
and to see the high old pews in one of the old York churches where 
one could sleep comfortably. 

The ballot for the election of the Council — das follows :— 
Successful : Messrs. B. Wood, B. Hudson, G. W. Byers, J. W. C. 
Purves, B. Anderton, J. A. €, Deas, A. H. Furnish, E. Bailey 
B. R. Hill, T. W. Hand, J. A. L. Downey, J. Walton. Not elected : 
W. H. Gibson and A. Hair. 
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The vacancy caused on the Council by the election of Mr. Bailey 
to the Presidency was filled by the election of Mr. W. H. Gibson. 

An interesting paper was read by Mr. T. W. Hand, City 
Librarian, Leeds, on the subject of ‘‘ The Relation of the Public 
Library to the Business Man.” At the outset, Mr. Hand said that 
though the effort to make libraries more popular or more 
useful to the community would be retarded on account of the 
war, when peace came again there would be new developments. 
The Britisher must realise that if he was to go forward in commerce 
he must be better read and better informed. In that work the 
Public Library must play a part. They must point out 
that the Public Library was for all sections of the community, 
and for the business man in particular. Unfortunately the 
salaries paid in some libraries did not attract the best men, 
but the conditions were being gradually improved. Undoubtedly 
the duty of the library worker was to create public opinion, 
and in that work he must have the assistance of every library 
worker, because one person could not alone mould public opinion 
in any great degree. If they all combined in the direction he had 
indicated, much could be done. 

A short discussion followed. 

Mr. Butler Wood asked why the business man was signalled 
out to be taught the use of the Library. 

Mr. Baker Hudson said that in Middlesbrough they provided 
every book they could get hold of on the iron, coal, and engineering 
trades. 

Mr. B. Anderton and Mr. B. R. Hill favoured the organisation 
of a publicity department in each library. 

Mr. Furnish said he had thought a good deal about an informa- 
tion bureau, but really all reference libraries were information 
bureaus. In his opinion they did not want a new bureau, but the 
right use of what they had already got. The members of his staff 
would be happy to assist the people if they would only tell them 
what they wanted. The public stood in their own light in this 
respect. 

Mr. Ward agreed, and Mr. Hand replied, saying that where 
they had one business man with common sense they would have 
50 without. They were out for an ideal, and that ideal was to 
create public opinion. 

The remainder of the afternoon was spent in a visit to Messrs. 
Rowntree’s Works. 

At the conclusion of the visit Mr. Bailey, the President, 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Messrs. Rowntree, which Mr. Byers 
seconded. The vote was unanimously carried, and Councillor 
Rowntree returned thanks. 

On the motion of Mr. Hand, seconded by Mr. Anderton, 
a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the York Public Library 
Committee for inviting the Association to York. 
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At the evening session Mr. Bailey introduced Mr. F. P. C. 
Cole, the Borough Librarian, Huddersfield, who read an interesting 
paper on “ Library Extension Work.’’ He said it was vital to the 
success Of libraries that they should retain their individuality ; he 
did not think red tape methods to be in the best interests of libraries. 
In Huddersfield they held library lectures, mainly at a loss, but 
this work should hardly be undertaken by Library Committees. 
The penny library rate did not allow of it. The desirability 
of school libraries was generally admitted. In Huddersfield 
they had published a catalogue of non-fiction work suitable 
for children, and a copy had been sent to the head teacher of all 
except infant and secondary schools. They gave special facilities 
for teachers obtaining books, but the response was not great, 
With regard to the issue of reading lists dealing with a particular 
subject, he doubted its value. They set aside special books for 
what might be called “ reading circles.” ‘‘ The University of the 
People ’’ ideal on a penny rate was hardly realisable. Generality 
was indicated in the name Public Library, and it must not be over- 
looked that another of their functions, and that a great one, was 
recreational. 

Mr. Baker Hudson said librarians must be practical and not 
theoretical. To subordinate the library to a regime of theorism—- 
as would be done if the Education Department controlled the 
libraries—would be a great mistake. 

Mr. Furnish said he approved of the suggestion that they 
should not fritter their resources away on a multitude of puny 
efforts. Their financial condition did not allowit. The educational 
authorities should not look to the libraries to provide books for 
their educational work. They got big grants, and they ought to 
do the work themselves. 

Mr. Hand called attention to the strong dose of pessimism 
they had listened to, the net result of Mr. Cole’s remarks was— 
go back to where you were before :—to the old Mechanics’ Institute 
idea. What they wanted was an ideal. 

Mr. Cole denied that his paper was destructive. 

The proceedings concluded with a vote of thanks to Mr. Furnish 
for the excellent arrangements which he had made for the holding 
of the annual meeting in York, to which Mr. Furnish replied. 

Prior to the business meeting many of the members spent an 
enjovable hour before lunch at the Minster Library under the 
capable and genial guidance of the Librarian, Canon Watson. 
The Library contains many rare manuscripts and early printed 
works, the inspection of which was greatly appreciated by all. 

Canon Watson was cordially thanked for his services, as also 
for allowing the Council Meeting to be held in the Minster Library. 


oe 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIES, WHERE FUNDS ARE VERY 
LIMITED. 

Deak S1r,—Failing being able to provide a really well equipped 
Reference Library, does it not seem a pity to waste the few funds 
at the disposal of the average public librarian in a desperate attempt 
to provide a collection of local books, with the forlorn hope of 
stimulating interest in the department, or in buying a handful of 
standard reference works for the benefit of those “‘ serious ’’ readers 
who frequent the library ? 

The very fact of its acknowledged inadequacy of books will 
cause the student to look elsewhere for the material he desires. 
The mere far-off chance of his finding what he requires in the 
limited reference library, will hardly be sufficient inducement 
for him to rely upon its resources. 

Why not, where the funds are limited, abolish the permanent 
Reference Collection, and use the money thus saved in enriching 
the Lending Department ? 

Why not have, instead of a Reference Department with a 
separate stock of books merely a study, divided by swing-doors 
from (and only accessible from) the Lending Department, from 
which latter any books could be taken and studied on the premises 
without having to consult the librarian. The study could, however, 
retain for reference only, all encyclopedias, year-books, dictionaries 
gazetteers, and the like. 

The librarian thus would be benefiting the home reader, 
whilst not taking any facilities from those wishing to study at 
the library. 

The suggestion as it here stands lends itself particularly to 
the Open-Access Library ; but I think it could easily be adapted 
where the shelves are not accessible to the public. I commend 
it to your readers’ consideration. 

Yours faithfully, UTILITY. 
October 30th, 1914. 


ARE WE DOWNHEARTED ? 


Dear Sir,—I have read THE Liprary Wortp September 
number from cover to cover—as is my usual practice—and it 
is the only English journal that seems to be ‘‘ downhearted.” 
Send Zenodotus down to Salisbury Plain to see the 30,000 samples 
of Colonials. This will hearten him up, even if it is “ dry canteen.” 

Yours truly, GEORGE H. LOCKE. 
PuBLIc LIBRARY, TORONTO, 
October 20th, 1914. 








EDITORIAL. 


In the New Year we desire to see the usefulness of 
“THE LiprARY WorLD”’ still further developed. The field 
is wide, for we in the Library profession are the custodians of 
stores of knowledge won by men and women, who, often in 
silence and un-noticed, have worked out the problems of the 
higher ideals of life, as well as the wonderful scientific dis- 
coveries of past years; and it is given to us, if we seize our 
opportunities, in some measure to influence the welfare of 


our nation. 
. * * 


At such a time of trouble and disappointment as the 
present, when all eyes are turned to the terrible and sanguinary 
struggle taking place between the best-educated and trained 
of the nations of the earth, we may well pause to ask our- 
selves: What is it that has gone wrong? Have our own ideals 
been right? Are our efforts now being directed to wise and 
true ends? 

* *” * 


With such an aim before us, the methods of systematising 
past and current literature, the practical arrangements of 
libraries and their general organization for the greatest benefit 
to the greatest number of readers, afford much opportunity for 
consideration, kindly criticism, and the telling of interesting 
experiences in dealing with the whole subject of the Library 
management, and to this end we invite the co-operation of 
librarians throughout the country, and of all who are interested 
in the moral, intellectual and material advancement of the 
people. 

* * * 

Arrangements have now been made to issue THE LIBRARY 
WorLpD on the fifteenth of each month and intending con- 
tributors are requested to note that their articles must reach 
the Editor not later than the first day of the month in which 
they are to appear. Correspondence and information relating 
to current events should be received not later than the 6th. 

* * * 


In all communications relating to current events and 
personal matters the Editor reserves the right to condense or 
otherwise edit the contributions, but, wherever possible, proofs 
will be sent to the author before publication. 


Vol. XVII. New Series 102. December, I914. 
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While matters of criticism, differences of opinion about 
professional affairs, and discussions of a controversial nature 
are acceptable, the Editor must point out that such subjects 
should not be dealt with from the purely personal point of 
view, and that he does not favour any particular party. 


* * * 


The output of books and pamphlets on the war has been 
so great that Messrs. Grafton & Co., Great Russell Street, will 
publish immediately an annotated bibliography for the guidance 
of readers. The task has been undertaken by Mr. F. W. T. 
Lange, Librarian of the St. Bride Foundation and Hon. 
Librarian of the War Book Club with the help of his assistant, 
Mr. W.T. Berry. Mr. R. A. Peddie of the Technical Library 
provides a preface. Details of publisher, price, etc., will be 
given, and supplements will be issued when necessary. 


oo 


SOME BRITISH LIBRARIES. 


IS THERE NEED OF ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM? 
By R. A. PEDDIE. 


HEREAS the criticism that follows is made in no carping 
spirit, and there is no intention to underestimate the 
value of our English system of administration, which 

is superior to that which obtains on the Continent, the question 
nevertheless remains as to what can be done to put the manage- 
ment of our house—or rather our Library—in order. 


Within my personal experience I have found three distinctive 
classes of Libraries which are in need of reform; they may be 
termed libraries which are derelict, or in a moribund condition, 
those which are hidebound by tradition, and those which are only 
partially active. 

To take the least admirable section first, it includes all libraries 
in which great accumulations of books exist, but are not made 
available for use, owing either to restrictions imposed upon the 
public or to the lack of catalogues and other information as to 
their resources. Even in London to-day these stores of undeveloped 
knowledge are allowed to flourish without protest or apparent 
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hope of redemption. But they are not so numerous as the institu- 
tions which must be placed in the second class, those in which 
tradition acts as the swaddling clothes to utility. The staff of 
these libraries is highly educated, often enough, but at the same 
time lacking in a knowledge of practical librarianship. The 
work is done in accordance with rules drawn up in the prehistoric 
days of library economy, when scientific forms of classification 
were dreams of the future, when librarians were a class of semi- 
literary hangers-on of the nobility, and the books collected at hap- 
hazard, chiefly with a view to their ornamental decoration of the 
shelves. A library thus disabled at the outset is of little use 
from the point of view of the professional librarian, and still less 
to the research student who is hampered by out-of-date types 
of author catalogues, even if they are made accessible to him, and 
subject catalogues either conspicuous by their absence or arranged 
in freakish form by an official who has no practical working 
knowledge as to how such a system should be carried out. 


The third class of library, that only partially in active opera- 
tion, generally suffers incalculably from the tradition that anyone 
can become a full-fledged librarian without training. Government 
libraries, with their valuable collections, are often stultified in 
scope owing to this mistaken impression. 

This inefficiency and this backwardness in adopting modern 
methods appear to be due in the main to the ignorance of those in 
authority concerning the vast superiority of the properly organized 
library over that which is conducted on old-fashioned principles. 
Empirical methods must gradually give place to those which are 
scientific, but the librarian who is bound by the old traditions 
is often incapable of realising to how great an extent modern 
methods can increase the efficiency of his library as a literary 
workshop. 

Too many of our libraries are officered by men who have learnt 
their profession after their appointment instead of before. More- 
over, they are unfortunately rarely trained administrators. Social 
influence, literary performance, religious, political and other 
social work are counted in their favour rather than professional 
knowledge. 

It is the opinion of the man in the street as well as of the 
man in authority that “ anyone can run a library!” 


Appointing committees should know better than this, and act 
in accordance with such knowledge. 


There might still be some hope for the type of librarian under 
discussion if he joined the Library Association and became an 
active member of it. But unfortunately even if he becomes a 
member, he generally avoids doing any useful work in connection 
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with it beyond, perhaps, the payment of his subscription. His 
assistants follow his example at a respectful distance, or, even 
worse, do not join at all. Thus, as far as that particular library 
is concerned, the Library Association has no chance of pressing 
upon its staff the need for professional education. In this connec- 
tion it is important to notice that Government Libraries and 
others of equal responsibilities are only represented in the Associa- 
tion by minute fractions of their staffs. 

The disregard by highly-placed librarians of the professional 
organisation is an important factor in the position. Their opinions 
are reflected by their governing bodies, and the consequence is 
that appointments to the staff are made without regard to pro- 
fessional attainments. 

That some such canker exists even in the rate-supported 
library is proved by the fact that many capable and energetic 
men appear to be locked up in small provincial towns for the 
rest of their days. Progression from the smaller library to the 
larger library is comparatively rare, either in the case of assistants 
or chiefs, a circumstance which is perhaps due to the want of 
specialisation in English library work. The man who specialises 
on reference work, or classification or any other department 
ought to have a big job waiting for him, but the methods of the 
small library are not the methods of the great library, and there 
is no road leading from the municipal or society library to the 
Government or other first-rank library. Such libraries are governed 
by different factors which exclude a knowledge of professional 
librarianship as the leading determinant in the appointment. 

Great work might be done in this direction by the Library 
Association. It should be possible for the small boy assistant 
in the village library to become ultimately, if he has it in him, 
say, the Director of the British Museum. Just so, it was said of 
the private soldier in Napoleon’s army that in his knapsack was 
contained the baton of a field-marshal. 


The value to the ranks of every man or woman exercising 
the library profession cannot be over-estimated if the profession 
is to hold its rightful place among others. The attention of the 
public must be drawn again and again, if necessary, to the superior 
value of the trained staff over the untrained staff. There is 
no longer a royal road, in these days of competition, to the pro- 
fession of librarianship which requires as arduous an apprentice- 
ship as any in the world. The task of properly unfolding the 
stores of information contained in books to the best advantage of 
the student is the work of a trained librarian, and when 
once this is recognised, imperfect author catalogues and lack of 
subject catalogues will be things of the past. The library will 
develop into an active workshop, of which the resources to the 
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last page are at the service of the reader, who under existing 
conditions is often required to make lengthy researches for himself 
to get material which ought to have been placed at his disposal 
by the staff. 

Three things are necessary to attain to the desired goal, the 
education of the public to this point of view, professional recog- 
nition, and above all a reformed administration of Libraries. 
Without librarianship knowledge is an unopened book, and when 
this fact is understood, librarianship will take its rightful place 
in the forefront of the intellectual professions. 


>< 


THE JAGELLON LIBRARY AT CRACOW. 


By L. C. WHARTON. 


“THE ancient University of Cracow was founded by Jagailo, 
the first of his line, though some authorities put it down 
to Casimir II. and 1364. ‘The fifth centenary was celebrated 

in 1g00, and it may be taken roughly that 1400 is the approximate 

date of founding the library too, ten years before the crowning 
mercy of the Tannenberg or Grunwald. 

As befits the library of so famous and noble a University 
this possesses many manuscripts, and some of these and some other 
treasures date back to very early days, before the invention of 
printing. It has also got a fine collection of incunabula, including 
some remarkable specimens of the craft of the local bookbinder 
and those fragments of trialpieces by Fiol, of which I have spoken 
elsewhere in this paper. 

In 1911 I was told by the kind member of the staff who showed 
me round the penetralia of the library that the reading room was 
the old library itself, which had for a considerable time done duty 
as a lecture-room before being restored to its original purpose. 
This room has a fine wooden balustrade, marking off a passage 
in front of the book-cases, and inside a series of tables numbered 
for the use of students, besides the central desk for the officials 
in charge of the room. 

Anyone who goes in receives a peculiar key check on depositing 
his umbrella and coat and proceeds to enter the room and sign 
the book laid on the table before the central desk mentioned 
above, adding the number given on the key-check. He (or she) 
then finds the place corresponding to this same number, to which 
his books will be brought in due course, unless they include rare 
books, when another place is assigned, and its key-check exchanged 
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for the other; problem, on going out, to get your coat! The 
advantages of the system are obvious, especially after having to 
arbitrate between rival claimants to priority in a desirable seat. 
Here, as in all libraries run on the German system, one has to 
apply for one’s books a very considerable time in advance, and on 
returning them receives part of the ticket, and, unlike any German 
library which I know, but very like what I had heard of the Imperial 
library at Petrograd, one receives a paper showing that one has 
returned all books received. This, added to the key, enables one 
to claim one’s things. 

The Library is very rich in Spanish literature of the seventeenth 
century, and has a very fine collection of the old and solid books 
which are not usually found in private libraries in this part of 
the world. I mean by this the controversial literature particularly. 


The author catalogue is on slips in manuscript, and there are 
partial catalogues in print. As a rule readers ask for books without 
consulting the catalogue—again the German system—and receive 
the same answer whether the book be lent or not possessed by the 
library. One of the disagreeables arising from the miserable 
state of divided Poland has hitherto been the inability of this 
library to obtain anything like a complete set of the Polish publica- 
tions of scholarship and belles-lettres from the Warsaw or the 
Posen centres of Polish scholarship and belles lettres. The great 
poverty of the library is also evident in other respects. 

One of the most interesting things is to trace the works of 
foreign scholars produced and published at Cracow, and that of 
others republished with local additions, such as Limacre’s De 
Sphera and some others one could adduce. Here the University 
library was the source of the material and the ultimate depository 
of the finished product. 


os 
A NEW LABOUR-SAVER. 


By B. Maryorte Peacock, Wallasey Public Libraries. 
“\,NE may often come across inventions designed for the use 
( and guidance of the public in the library, but compara- 
tively few contrivances are devised expressly to save the 

labour of the assistant. However, herein one is described. 
Those who use the Closed System, where books are displayed 
to the public, either through glass or wire-netting, have probably 
experienced a common difficulty when they came to replace books 
on the shelves from the back : that is, the difficulty of not knowing 
where to insert a book in its exact position without pulling out 

a handful of others. 
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Even where guides giving the author’s name, class-mark, 
or other necessary distinction, are fixed permanently to the 
shelves, another difficulty arises. For with the constant issue 
and return of books, works by a particular author, or in a 
particular class, are bound to be shifted from place to place, and 
so such stationary guide-marks only make “ confusion worse con- 
founded’’ for instead of indicating just where the book ought to 
be placed the Guide will merely inform the assistant where such 
book was placed at the exact moment when the guide was fixed to 
the shelf. Obviously then some indicator is required which can 
be adapted for use under “ shifting conditions;’’ and the 
following was designed to meet the case :-— 


The contrivance consists of two pieces of thin white cardboard 
or celluloid, A and B, and one brass tack :— 


Fic. I. 





The actual sizes reproduced are those recommended for use, 
the dimensions being, A 14” square, and B 1}” by 1”. A is used 
as foundation, and round the four sides are written the names 
of the four alternative authors (or the four alternative class-marks) 
of the works which are generally to be found at or near the beginning 
of the shelf. This is illustrated in— 


FIG. 2. 


Corelli 
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B is now placed on the top of A as shown in Fig. 3, and the 
brass tack is driven through to pin the whole to the shelf. The 
result appears as shown :— 


Fic. 3. 


CORELLI 


O Head of tack | 





Now in practice suppose there are three shelves. At the 
beginning of the second shelf are the works of Corelli, followed 
by those of, say, Curtis and Dent ; and at the beginning of the 
third shelf are the works of Dickens. An indicator is placed at 
the beginning of Shelf 2, and, of course, indicates “‘ Corelli ;’’ and 
in the same way an indicator at the beginning of Shelf 3 shows 
“ Dickens.”” Now, owing to some reason or other, the works of 
Corelli are shifted back to Shelf 1, thus bringing Curtis’ works to 
the beginning of Shelf 2. To counteract this change the indicator 
is merely pivoted round until Curtis’ name appears instead of 
“ Corelli.””. Under ordinary circumstances, if the assistant wishes 
to replace one of, say, Curtis’ works on the shelf, he will probably 
go by habit and put the book in its accustomed place, only to find 
later that Dent’s books ought now to inhabit that particular part 
of the shelf. On the other hand, he may have to pull out handful 
after handful of books, until he at length finds the new position 
of Curtis’ works. With the aid of the indicator he will see at a 
glance the change which has taken place. 

As a test the device has been used in a Public Library 
known to the writer, and the result, as testified by those who have 
used it, has been a saving both of time and labour. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ZENODOTUS, 
A WORD ON PORTSMOUTH. 


It appears that my comment on the Portsmouth Library 
Committee's incursion into South African politics is thought by 
certain people in Portsmouth to be hardly deserved. I found fault 
with that committee, it will be remembered, for passing a resolution 
declining to accept a guide to Pretoria because, forsooth, General 
Botha deported nine labour leaders! Not only did the Committee 
pass this resolution, but the Town Council did too, and I was there- 
fore in error only in assuming that the Council were not as foolish 
as the Committee. Afterwards it appears the resolution was 
rescinded by an overwhelming majority. I now freely admit my 
comment was undeserved, and I must apologise to a Council who 
have been wise enough to admit that it would have made them 
look ridiculous. I am glad also the resolution was not sent. 
Poor General Botha has quite enough worry just now, without 
having to suffer the disapproval of Portsmouth. 


POLITICS IN LIBRARY AFFAIRS. 


This Portsmouth incident is a trifle in itself, but significant of 
much. We librarians have to be on our guard against politicians. 
A librarian who is a politician is a lost man and a traitor to his 
profession. In our calling we must cultivate complete detachment 
from all matters of controversy and of dogma. I would prefer a 
librarian to have no politics, no religion, and to be without taste 
or prejudices in literature or art ; but, on the contrary, to have a 
mind open to every smallest intellectual activity round about him. 
Cubism is a symptom of insanity, may be, but no librarian should 
refuse on that account to buy Gleizes and Metzinger’s book: the 
book will be useful to alienists if not to artists. Or perhaps cubism 
is bad taste: well, if so, that is not our business, which is to keep 
on record all forms of taste. Buta librarian goes farthest astray 
when he takes narrow views in politics and religion, for then he 
either misleads his readers, or forces them to mistrust him. A 
librarian, however, seldom errs so grossly ; members of committee 
commonly do. It is not an unusual experience to find a book- 
committee ready to consider any subject rather than the interests 
of the library. But it is the librarian’s duty to keep political and 
religious quarrels outside his library. The duty is a difficult one 
to fulfil, yet he can do it if he sets to work carefully and subtly. 
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If he does not succeed, and if his town is governed on party lines, 
he will soon find that his library is the educational department of 
first one and then another party caucus. 


LIBRARY ARCHITECTURE, 


How odd, Zenodotus, that in your last letter you should 
describe the John Rylands Library as a beautiful imitation. Emil 
Verhaeren, the Belgian poet, in a recent article in the Manchester 
Guardian has a word or two on the subject. ‘‘ From the Art 
Gallery,”” he writes, “I went to the Rylands Library. I do not 
indeed take pleasure in praising modern revivals of old-world 
styles. England is full of neo-gothic monuments, very faulty in 
disposition, the sight of which are saddening. It is impossible to 
understand why, in a country where the light is faint and misty, 
people obstinately refuse to allow it to come into their buildings 
except through wretched, narrow, small-paned windows.”’ 
M. Verhaeren does not seem to think that this criticism is wholly 
deserved in the case of the Rylands Library, the architecture of 
which he admits to be freely handled; but undoubtedly he has 
indicated a fault of much architecture, and particularly library 
architecture, in England. A library building should be strong, but 
it should not look heavy, dull, and ponderous. Let a prison be 
forbidding and threatening, if you like: it is a house of punish- 
ment. A bank may well look strong as a fortress: its exterior 
ought to suggest confidence. But both inside and outside, a 
library building should be light and graceful in appearance, with a 
suggestion of fantasy in its design; with the gaiety of a theatre 
and none of its tawdriness ; with the aspiration of a cathedral and 
none of its gloom. In one respect, all libraries may be ideal. 
Every corner of them should be flooded with light, daylight. No 
library building is a complete success unless you want to keep 
your hat on when you enter it. ‘“ Literature is heaven’s daughter, 
alighting upon the earth to soften and charm all human ills.” So 
illustrious a lady should have an abode of light. A mediocre 
architect will tell you that no building with many large windows— 
with excessive fenestration, he would call it—can be beautiful. 
That is nonsense! I have not been inside the Rathaus at Bremen, 
or the Zwinger at Dresden, or the small but delightful Hétel de 
Ville at Versailles, and cannot say whether they are well lighted 
within or not; but my recollection of them from an outside 
view is that they all had many large windows, which were in 
themselves beautiful parts of a beautiful whole. 


PROFESSIONAL ETIQUETTE. 


Librarians are much given to grizzling. One fine day, I 
suppose, one of us will propose that the L.A. should apply the not- 
immeasurable aggregate of its wisdom to making a code of 
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professional etiquette. If so I want to be on the Committee 
responsible for this piece of work, not to help it, but to obstruct. 
You cannot schedule good manners. You cannot foresee every- 
thing that a cad will do, or a gentleman forget todo. In these 
days when the conduct of local as well as imperial affairs is more 
and more falling into the hands of politicians, of more self- 
assurance than knowledge, and of more knowledge than sense, it 
is quite easy for even a reasonably-straight professional man to do 
a fellow unwittingly an injury. Let meillustrate this by a common 
happening. A man calls upon you, giving his name, and professing 
an interest in your work. You think he is a local resident, or 
perhaps you don’t think anything about it at all. At all events 
he looks round the library, and bothers you for information, 
which, if you are young, mild-mannered like all librarians, and 
unsophisticated like most scholars, you give him. Next week you 
discover that Paul Pry is a newly elected Councillor from a 
neighbouring town; as yet ignorant of his duties, therefore in a 
white-hot energy of fault-finding, full of the fads with which his 
constituents have just endowed him. He has written for his 
particular local paper an article in which he proves (to the 
initiated) his complete ignorance of library affairs, praises the 
things in your library of which you are least proud, but succeeds 
in satisfying everybody as ill-qualified as himself that your 
library is streets ahead of that in his town. Nowit is possible 
that you believe your library to be better than most ; but you do 
not want the fact brought thus rudely tothe notice of a fellow- 
professional, partly because he is a good fellow and you do not 
want to annoy him, and partly because you have no desire for him 
to imitate your own methods. When you read Pry’s article you 
realise what a fool you have been to allow the little man to obtain 
a local reputation so cheaply ; but you do not admit yourself to 
be guilty of professional misconduct. My rule is never to give any 
information to strangers unless I am sure they belong to my own 
district. 


FREE EDUCATION. 


Another good rule is this: If a town clerk or a chairman 
or member of a committee sends a circular or a letter asking for 
information, reply expressing regret that it is the custom of the 
service not to supply such information except to the librarian of 
the authority seeking it. In most cases the reply ends the matter. 
In one case, I had a letter from a town clerk expressing regret for 
his indiscretion and enclosing another request for information, this 
time from the librarian. On another occasion I had more trouble. 
My correspondent, failing to get change out of me, tried the clerk 
of my town. The clerk sent the circular to me. I returned 
it to him saying that whilst I could not object to the circular 
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being filled in by him, it was not out of the question for me to 
break the custom which forbade me to give information except to 
a fellow- librarian. This ended that hunt. On another occasion 
the information sought was of so detailed a character, involving 
so much time and labour in compiling it, that I replied requesting 
a fee of ten guineas before I would send it. I did not get that fee. 
Apart from the correctness of this attitude you rid yourself of a 
good deal of useless work. 


SUBLIME MAGNANIMITY. 


Sometime ago an untrained local candidate was appointed 
public librarian. Very soon after his appointment he sent out 
a circular letter to a number of librarians, myself among them, 
in which he announced his intention of visiting our libraries, 
and added that he felt sure we should be glad to give any 
information in our power to one who, like ourselves, took a keen 
interest in the library movement. For my part, I replied that he 
was at liberty to look round my library on the day and at the hour 
he had fixed, but that I regretted that (in effect) my interest in my 
own library was so keen that I could not find the time to take him 
round personally, as I should much like to have done. He did not 
come! But some of my brother-librarians made him very 
welcome, and gave him much information which he carefully 
stowed away in a shorthand note-book. Did they quite realise 
what they were doing? I recall a striking case of this kind. 
Sometime ago a librarian who had not been long in the service sent 
out circulars asking tor opinions and statistics on a certain subject 
of interest to all of us. Nearly all those who were asked 
for information gave it. Result: an elaborate report was 
published, in which the pros and cons, based on facts supplied 
in the circulars, were weighed and a judicious verdict given, but 
whether for or against the system I do not remember. Why will 
librarians be so magnanimous? In our zeal for the progress of 
libraries do not let us wholly forget that we have our bread and 
butter to earn. 


THE RENASCENCE OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Recently I saw a column of soldiers march through the town 
on the way to the front. They were young and cheery and waved 
their hands in careless good-bye as they passed on their way. I 
think it is the old people who feel the sadness of war most keenly. 
Just now a Belgian boy regularly visits my library, where he is 
working at a thesis and hopes to present it in the spring at an 
Antwerp college of commerce and finance which he was attending 
before war broke out. He works quite happily alone among 
strangers; has no hatred of the Germans ; thinks about little save 
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the accuracy and perfection of his annual thesis. So lightly does 
youth take trouble, and yet we must be approaching the last most 
furious period of the war— 
Poenorum qualis in arvis 

Saucius ille gravi venantum volnere pectus 

Tum demum movet arma leo, gaudetque comantis 

Excutiens cervice toros, fixumque latronis 

Inpavidus frangit telum, et fremit ore cruento : 

Haud secus accenso gliscit violentia Turno. 


The highest consolation of this war is that France will regain 
her youth. What a wretched retrospect for a Frenchman who 
looks back on the past forty years of her history !—a period of 
disillusion, cynicism and deepest pessimism. Now is France young 
again. Contrast the miserable disasters of '70 with the noble 
recovery of 1914. And after all this is our affair too; for French 
literature since ’'70 has been at its nadir, crushed low under the 
dead weight of national depression. After this war, if victory once 
again comes to French arms, I believe that her literature will give 
us new glories to add to the old, that once more it will be full of 
l‘espoir niant, once upon a time and for so long its subtlest charm 
and its greatest virtue. 


THE FRESHNESS OF A YOUNG COUNTRY. 

A friend of mine lately left England for the States, where he 
was to reside permanently. Not being able to see him off, I sent 
him a telegram, wishing him bon voyage and good luck. The 
telegram was given to him, he said, just after the ship had left 
port and bucked him up at a time when he had begun to realise 
that he had left the old country, perhaps for good. His letter 
telling me this came as I was reading an account of some of the 
activities of the Brumback Library of Van Wert County, Ohio. 
How could a man regret leaving our old country—degenerate 
according to the Germans, a back number according to our 
Transatlantic kinsmen—when a good ship is carrying him fast to 
a new land, a young country, which has thought out everything 
afresh, which has copied none of the errors of the old land, none 
of its vices, none of its poverty, none of its vast segregations of 
humanity in towns ; which has no need of garden cities, no need 
of social reforms, no need of any of those countless panaceas so 
endlessly discussed in the old country? Think, for example, of 
the spirit, the youthfulness, the go-a-headness of Brumback. 


GETTING THERE, 

Van Wert County holds a fair. The Brumback Library “ this 
year followed up its line of advertising introduced last year by an 
entirely different development of the same idea of placing placards 
in the various exhibits throughout the fair grounds. This year 
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the library introduced the ‘picture bulletin’ idea, but of an 
unconventional and untraditional style—colored pictures on card- 
board with black gummed letters were used.’’ Thus you see before 
you a boy wheeling on a barrow a huge “ punkin,”’ with the appeal: 
“Some ‘ punkins "—read up on crops at the Brumback Library.” 
Another picture bears the legend: ‘‘ Gay kids ; let’s beat it to the 
Library ;’’ you will observe (what excites my admiration above 
all) that the English is also fresh, unspoiled of its vigour by over- 
refinement. Another picture is of ‘‘a young woman with horror- 
stricken face, holding up hands dripping stickily with the bread 
she is mixing’”’—‘‘ My goodness!” she exclaims, ‘“‘ Where’s a 
cook book ? Answer; At the Library.” Or the picture is of a 
little girl on horseback—“ Horse sense—let’s go to the Library.” 
An old man (in another picture) is looking through opera glasses 
at the sky which a terrestrial librarian has embellished with the 
big word BUGS, over the letters of which craw! “ various sorts of 
insects.”’ Below the picture is the advice: “‘ A book on spraying 
might help.” Alas! of what use is it to me to copy these 
methods ? In our old country, and even in such old and cultivated 
parts of America as Massachusetts and New Hampshire, the people 
know too well a good thing when they see it, and they visit the 
libraries in such numbers that no opportunity is left for a display 
of our ingenuity in devising Brumback advertisements. When one 
is ‘‘ there,” it is not necessary to hustle in “ getting there.” 


ERATOSTHENES. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
the writers of “‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’] 


>< 


SomE weeks ago, after the taking of Brussels, L’Indépendance 
Belge made its first appearance as an evening newspaper published 
in London. This is one of the most influential papers in Belgium, 
and during the past few weeks has been published in succession at 
Brussels, Ghent and Ostend. Since then other papers of interest 
to our neighbours who have taken refuge with us have started 
London editions. Amongst these we might mention L’Echo de 
Belgique, (in French and Flemish) price 1d., Le Sport Belge, 1d., 
Le Courrier Franco-Belge, 1d., La Patrie Belge, 1d., the last-named 
being a daily, and the others weekly. They can be obtained 
through the ordinary trade channels. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


LOUVAIN LIBRARIES. 


To the Editor of Tut LiBRARY WoRLD. 


DEAR Sir,—In connection with the article by a professor at 
Freiburg University (commented upon in the Times of September 
24th, and referred to in the October issue of THE LIBRARY WORLD) 
in which the loss to the world by the destruction of the Library of 
Louvain University is made light of, it may not be ungracious to 
doubt whether the opinions expressed therein are of any particular 
value. The author is a professor at a German University ; pro- 
fessorships at German Universities are virtually Government 
appointments ; the German Government is responsible for the 
destruction of Louvain ; ergo——! The article is, at least, sugges- 
tive of special pleading by a, perhaps, not quite disinterested 
counsel. Yet again, who knows but that it may have been written 
in obedience to “‘ royal and imperial ” command ! 

I am, Sir, &c., 
PuBLic LIBRARY, J. WALTON. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


October, 30th, 1914. 


THE WAR BOOK CLUB. 


To the Editor of THe LipRARY WoRLD. 


Dear S1r,—I have had placed in my hands a copy of your 
Journal for November, which contains an announcement of our 
newly formed Club, for which I wish to thank you. 

The issue named I also read with much interest, and have been 
particularly struck with the tenor of the paper lately read by 
Professor T. Seccombe before the Library Assistants’ Association, 
in which he advocates the need of preserving for future reference, 
and for future generations, the war literature of the present moment. 

I venture to think that it may be of interest to your readers 
that this collection of books which is being formed by us should 
be of permanent utility, and that it should (and it is intended to) 
exist for the ready reference by all those who hereafter may wish 
to make use of same. 

Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE YOUNG, 
Sec. Treasurer. 
5, CLEMENTS INN, STRAND, 
Lonpon, W.C. 


30th November, 1914. 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


To the Editor of Tue Liprary Wor LD. 


DEAR Str,—We are hearing a great deal at the present time 
of the importance of using the Metric System of Weights and 
Measures by the manufacturers and merchants of this country. 
Is there any reason why this system should not be at once adopted 
and made universal by legislation ? 

The writer was distinctly informed by a professional engineer 
some years ago that there are practical reasons against the decimal 
measurements. Can you inform me if any statement of this kind 
has been published, and if so under what title ? 

INTERESTED. 
Lonpon, WC., 


December 4th, 1914. 


THE L. A. COUNCIL ELECTION. 

Str,—In a recent number of your paper Mr. Berwick Sayers 
made the following statement: “Is there any other profession in 
which a prominent member of it would send out a circular asking 
his own particular following to vote for his henchmen and not to 
vole for others named specifically ?”’ 1 can both assist and correct 
Mr. Sayers. Such a circular was issued this year, not, however, by 
an individual, but by the North-Western Branch of the Library 
Association. Unfortunately, I was not one of those privileged to 
receive the circular, and cannot therefore send it to you to be 
printed, but I know enough to assure you that in it the N. W. B. 
specifically requested recipients to vote for Messrs. Richard Ashton 
and Archibald Sparke instead of Messrs. H. D. Roberts and Sayers. 

Now I do not condemn this action in itself. The same thing is 
done repeatedly in municipal elections. But I desire to know why, 
among all the twenty or so candidates running for the Council, two 
in particular were to be sniped? Another point interests me. A 
number of other N. W. B. candidates were running, but no circular 
was sent out on their behalf, or at ail eveats I know of none. Why 
then did the N. W. B. recommend only two of its members, leaving 
the others out in the cold? This point, however, specially con- 
cerns the Branch and nobody outside it. But I think the L. A. 
ought to examine the records of its Branch, to which it pays an 
annual grant, to find out who proposed and seconded the minute 
authorising the issue of the circular. 

My objection is to the sniping (which succeeded in the case of 
one gentleman) and not to the ambition to be a councillor. That 
is why I am not ashamed to sign myself 

A WOULD-BE COUNCILLOR. 


November 15th, 1914. 
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LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. 

THE members of the Atheneum have presented to Mr. H. R. 
Tedder, their Secretary and Librarian, his portrait, painted by 
Mr. G. Hall Neale. The presentation was made by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the name of the subscribers, in 
commemoration of Mr. Tedder’s forty years’ tenure of the dual 
office. There was a large attendance of members. A cheque 
accompanied the portrait. 

On Friday, December 4th, a lecture on ‘‘ Canada and the 
War” was delivered at the Bromley Public Library, Poplar, 
by Mr. Walter Haydon. The lecture was illustrated with a large 
number of lantern slides. 


AT a meeting of the General Committee of the Edinburgh 
Public Library held recently—Councillor Harrison presiding— 
it was intimated that a book of proofs of prints made by Sir 
John Gilbert to illustrate “Ivanhoe” in the London Journal, 
which was conducted at that time by Pierce Egan, had been offered 
to the Library by the trustees of the late Mr. John Jordan (through 
Mrs. A. R. Gray). The book is believed to be one of the only 
two existing sets. Mr. Sanderson said it would be very appropriate 
that this book should find a resting-place in the reference depart- 
ment of the Library. The Committee agreed to accept the book 
with thanks. 

Mr. Hutcuison, in reply to questions by Mr. Taylor and Mr. 
Izett, assured the Glasgow Council that the provision of public 
libraries for Govan and Partick districts was not being lost sight 
of by the Libraries Committee. 

Tue Corporation of Liverpool Library, Museum and Arts Com- 
mittee have begun their 50th anniversary of free lectures. From the 
“‘ Historical Account of the Free Lectures Movement in Liverpool,” 
written by Mr. George T. Shaw, and prefixed to the programme, 
we read that in 1865, the first year of the lectures, there was a 
total attendance of 2,666 people at the 40 lectures then delivered. 
Last session there was an attendance of 72,613 at 169 lectures. 
In 1865 the amount expended on lectures was f{100, and in 1913 
it was {1,100. Lists of books dealing with the lectures are given 
in the programme, and among the names of the lecturers are those 
of A. H. Savage-Landor, Arthur Diosy, A. Radcliffe Dugmore, 
Harry De Windt, Her Highness the Ranee of Sarawak, Richard 
Kearton, Sir Frederick Bridge, and others. 
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Tue Director of the London School of Economics has found it 
necessary, Owing to the war, and the small number of students 
entering their names, to drop the classes in Sections 4 and 6 
(Cataloeuing and Library Routine), which were to have been held 
during the Lent Term. 

Last month we drew attention to the newly organized War Book 
Club, which has its offices at 5 and 6, Clements Inn, London, W.C. 
Such a club is of public interest at the present time, and those 
desiring information as to its extent, purpose, scope and financial 
position can obtain particulars from Mr. George Young, the 
Secretary. All profits will be handed to the “ National Relief 
Fund,” and it is, therefore, deserving of support. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


Mr. Rapcuirre, Librarian of the Ilford Public Library, has 
been appointed Chief Librarian of Bethnal Green. 

Mr. F. W. C. Pepper, Assistant-in-Charge, Central Reference 
Library, Bolton, has been appointed an Assistant in the Bir- 
mingham Public Libraries. 

Mr. C. Scott, M.A., F.S.A., of Sheffield University Library, 
has been appointed Reference Librarian, Brighton. 


Miss MARJORIE Bouton, daughter of Mr. J. Boulton, Librarian 
of the Llanelly Public Library, has been appointed Assistant in 
place of Mr. D. L. Hopkins, who has volunteered for military 
service. 


TO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY. 


The following list is a continuation of those given on pp. 77, 
120, and 148. We shall be glad to receive the names of other 
colleagues not included in the present or former lists. 

Ames (J. E.), East Ham Public Libraries (10th Middlesex 

Regiment). 

APPLEYARD (T.), Manchester Public Libraries (Manchester 

Regiment, 6th Batt.). 

Basey (F. E.), East Ham Public Libraries (Royal Garrison 
Artillery). 

Batson (S.), Great Yarmouth Free Library (Ambulance Corps). 

BENNETT (C. H.), Manchester Public Libraries (Manchester 
Regiment 6th Batt.). 
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Berry (S. R.), Great Yarmouth Free Library (National Reserve). 

Best, (W. T. N.), Great Yarmouth Free Library (Kitchener’s 
Army). 

Bott (T.), Manchester Public Libraries (National Reserve). 

ByrorpD (GEO)., porter, Leyton Public Libraries (7th Essex). 

CARTLEDGE (J. A.), Manchester Public Libraries (City of Man- 
chester Regiment, 3rd Batt.). 

CLARKE (E. P.), Manchester Public Libraries (R.A.M.C., Western 
Hospital Command). 

Coutson (T.), Belfast Public Libraries (2nd Lieut., Royal Irish 
Rifles). . 

Cressey (A. S.), Sheffield Public Libraries (York and Lancaster 
Regiment, Sheffield City Batt.). 

Crook, (B.), Leyton Public Libraries (Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders). 

CROWTHER (J. A.), Manchester Public Libraries (Manchester 
Regiment, 6th Batt.). 

DEARDEN (J.), Manchester Public Libraries (Expeditionary 
Force). 

Down (R. G.), Manchester Public Libraries (Col.-Sergt. Instructor 
Training Recruits). 

EaGLeson (J. F.), Belfast Public Libraries (R. A. Medical 
Corps, Ulster Division). 

ELuincTon (H.), Hull Subscription Library (Huntingdonshire 
Cyclist Corp). 

FLETCHER (J.), Manchester Public Libraries (Manchester 
Regiment, 6th Batt.). 

Frost (T.), Manchester Public Libraries (R.F.A., East Lancs. 
Division). 

GREEN (J.), Manchester Public Libraries (Expeditionary Force). 

HAMMERSLEY (F. J.), East Ham Public Libraries (roth Middlesex 


Regiment). 

HENSHAW (R.), formerly of East Ham Public Libraries (Canadian 
Contingent). 

Hirtton (H.), Manchester Public Libraries (7th Lancashire 
Fusiliers). 


KELLY (W.), Manchester Public Libraries (Lieut., 7th Lancashire 
Fusiliers). 
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Lams (S. N.), Great Yarmouth Free Library (5th Batt. Norfolk 
Cyclists). 

McCAUSLAND (J.), Belfast Public Libraries (Royal Irish Rifles, 
Ulster Division). 


Matruews (C. H.), caretaker, Luton Public Library (Royal 
Engineers, 7th Field Co.). 


Metutey (H. A.), Sheffield Public Libraries (York and Lancaster 
Regiment, Sheffield City Batt.). 


Orr (F.), Salford Public Libraries (Manchester City Regiment 
4th Batt.). 

OsBorne_ (T. E.), Sheffield Public Libraries (York and Lancaster 
Regiment, Sheffield City Batt.). 

Patterson (G.), Great Yarmouth Free Library (5th Batt., 
Norfolk Cyclists). 

Pike (A. B.), Great Yarmouth Free Library (5th Batt. Norfolk 
Cyclists). 

SauNDERS (C. E. E.), Manchester Public Libraries (Lieut., 
7th Lancashire Fusiliers). 

Senror (T. W.), Hull Public Libraries (East Yorks Regiment, 
Reserve Batt.). 


Smpson (D. J. H.), Belfast Public Libraries (2nd Lieut., Tyneside 
Scottish Batt.). 


SuNLEY (W. H.), Leyton Public Libraries (A.M. Corps). 
Sutton (G. W.), Manchester Public Libraries (2nd Lieut., 8th 
Lancashire Fusiliers). 


THAINE (W. W.), Sheffield Public Libraries (York and Lancaster 
Regiment, Sheffield City Batt.). 


+ 


A youn Cavalry Officer writes from the front :— 


“It’s a great war, whatever. Isn’t it luck for me to have been 
born so as I'd be just the right age and just in the right place ? 
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REVIEWS. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 
CATALOGUES. 


ABERDEEN PuBLic LIBRARY. Catalogue of Local Collection to be 
found in the Reference Department. 8vo., pp. 6+ 324., double 
columns. Aberdeen, 1914. 


We believe it is true as stated by Mr. G. M. Fraser, the Librarian of 
Aberdeen in his preface to this catalogue, that there is no good model of a 
local catalogue in this country. Perhaps this explains why so few such 
catalogues are published. All the librarians are waiting to see what the 
other fellows do. Mr. Fraser has cut the Gordian knot by publishing a 
dictionary catalogue of his local collection. It is a very useful production, 
as it includes all the locally published items as well as those relating to the 
district. The Library apparently has a fine collection, and apparently some 
attempt has been made to complete sets of reports of local societies. The 
local Public Library ought to be complete in these series, but in glancing 
through this catalogue it is difficult to find information as tothe Trade 
Unions and Socialist and Anarchist Societies of Aberdeen. There is no entry 
under Trade Unions, and although a few unions can be found under their 
titles, only one or two reports appear to be in the possession of the Library. 
Mr. Sidney Webb when writing his standard ‘‘ History of Trades Unionism,” 
complained that no Library appeared to collect the documents of the societies. 
If the local public library does not do this work, who will? Then, again, 
Aberdeen was notorious twenty years ago as the headquarters of Anarchism 
in Scotland. No trace can be found of any such heading in the catalogue, 
although surely there must have been publications. These may be small 
matters, but the historian of the future will expect to find this ephemeral 
literature, which can never be found in the National Libraries, collected 
and preserved by the Local Libraries. We commend Mr. Fraser for his con- 
tribution to local bibliography, suggest to him development on the lines 
indicated above, and finally, after some considerable study, wonder whether 
the dictionary method is after all better than the classified arrangement for 
a local catalogue. 


Bo_ton Pusiic Lipraries. Catalogue of Books in the Central 
Lending and Reference Libraries. Sociology. 8vo., pp. 4+296. 
Bolton, 1914. Price threepence. 

This is the sixth ofa series of class lists issued by the Bolton Public 
Libraries. They aggregate over a thousand pages, and are sold, roughly 
speaking, at the rate of one penny per hundred pages. There are still to be 
issued parts on Geography, History, Philology, Literature and Bibliography. 
All the volumes are classified on the Dewey Decimal System, and are pro- 
vided with author and topic indexes. The present volume is a very 
satisfactory production. The titles are quite full, and the page is set ina 
clear and bold manner. There can be no doubt that class lists of this 
character are most valuable, not only to readers but to librarians, as they 
show the comparative strength and weakness of sections so effectively. We 
have not attempted to deal with any such points, but one entry we noticed 
seems to show a deficiency which surely could be remedied quite easily. The 
set of the statutes (p. 119) is so im pe rfect as to be almost useless to students. 
Surely in a Public Library of the size and importance of Bolton a complete 
set of the Statutes of the Realm from Magna Charta should be found ? 
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Perhaps we may mention one other point. There do not appear to be in the 
Library any books on the commercial codes of foreign countries. These 
exist in English form with commentaries, and in any town with any export 
trade they would be found extremely useful. We hope that Mr. Sparke will 
continue his valuable series of class lists until the catalogue of the Bolton 
Central Libraries is complete. 


NORTHAMPTON PuBLic LipraRy. Catalogue of Music, including 
Biographies of Musicians. 1914. 48 pp. 

This is the fifth part of the General Catalogue of the Library. The 
Catalogue is classified under the subjects of Harmony, Composition, Instru- 
ments, Singing, Opera, &c. Some of the entries are annotated, and there is 
an index to the titles of operas, musical plays, oratorios, &c. 


Be_rast Pusiic LIBRARIES. PUBLICATIONS 55. Books on the 
Army and Navy and the Countries concerned in the present 
European War. 8vo., pp. 28. Belfast, ror4. 

This list includes books in the Central Reference and Lending and in the 
four branches. The arrangement is curious. The left-hand pages contain 
the catalogue and the right-hand pages are divided into six columns for the 
six libraries, and the call numbers of the books are printed in the appropriate 
columns. As the list was issued on August 18th it does not, of course, con- 
tain many books on the progress of the War. 


Leyton District Councrt Pusiic Lipraries. The War. 
Selected List of Books in the Lending Departments relating to 
the European War. Compiled by L. Moon, F.R.Hist.S., 
Librarian. 8vo., pp. 12. Leyton, 1914. 

A list of all the books in the libraries likely to be of use to students 
oe to understand the countries and peoples involved in the present 
connict. 


BULLETINS. 


We have received copies of the following :—Croydon Readers’ 
Index for September-October contains a “Select List on the 
History of Music”; Norwich Public Library Readers’ Guide for 
November contains part second of the “‘ Catalogue of Works in 
the Sociology Section of the Lending Library.” 


Chicago Public Library Book Bulletin for October contains a 
note, entitled, ‘‘ A Budget of Facts and Figures.” We select the 
following : ‘‘ Floating in oceans of printer’s ink, the reader may 
encounter many facts and figures of value and interest that would 
prove of permanent worth if they were indexed. For want of 
indexes, they are difficult to find when wanted. To supply this 
want, in part, a card file has been begun in the Civics Room of 
the Chicago Public Library containing in brief compass a variety of 
information on all sorts of subjects in form that can be consulted 
readily. The ‘‘ Facts and Figures Index” was suggested by 
experience growing out of demands for out-of-the-way information 
not readily procurable from usual sources, and the finding of which 
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has in some instances involved hours of search. Some sample 
questions chosen at random from a week’s list of inquiries will 
serve to indicate the difficulty of quickly supplying answers from 
the standard reference books: 1. How much food the nations at 
war consume, and how much the United States uses of its own crops 
and how much it sends to warring nations. 2. Socialism in 
America. 3. Rise of real estate values. 4. Preparation of 
peanuts for market. 5. Number of buildings put up in large cities 
in 1913. 6. What states have the two-cent railway fare? 7. What 
are the regulations for packing motion picture films for shipping ? 
8. Number of deaths from fire in the United States. 9. Number 
of deaths from alcohol. 10. Parent-teacher associations. The 
material in the “ Facts and Figures Index” is kept on cards 
5 by 8 in size, indexed by means of suitable subject headings. 
On these cards are pasted clippings and extracts derived from many 
sources—newspapers, magazines, pamphlets and other printed 
ephemera. In all cases there are added source of clipping and date 
of publication, with notation of location where additional facts 
may be found if the card space is insufficient to contain the entire 
article or extract.” 


Monthly Bulletin of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh for 
October contains a list of ‘“‘ Books of Interest in connection with 
the European War.” Builleti de la Biblioteca de Catalunga, Maig- 
Agost, contains a catalogue of the MSS.; the Nottingham Library 
Bulletin and the Bulletin of the Philippine Library have also been 
received. 


REPORTS. 


Barry Urban District Council, Public Libraries’ Annual Report, 
1913-1914. The year’s work under review marks the coming of 
age of the Library. The number of volumes at opening in 1892 
was 750, and now there is a stock of 10,870, with an issue of 79,120 
volumes. 


Bristol Municipal Public Libraries’ Report, 1913-1914. The 
aggregate issues of books in all the Libraries reached a total of 
738,882 volumes, and the number of borrowers was 19,329. During 
the year there were added 4,593 volumes to the Libraries. Lectures 
and Book Exhibitions were held during the year. 


Urban District Council of Newton-in-Makerfield Public Library 
Report, 1913-1914, shows a stock of 6,287 volumes, with an issue 
of 27,229 volumes. This is a decrease of 3,028 from the previous 
year. ‘‘ When the changed conditions of the country are taken 
into account it will be recognised that the issues are quite satisfac- 
tory as compared with those of other libraries. A careful analysis 
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of our own figures month by month shows that the decrease was 
confined to the earlier part of the year, the later months showing 
the decrease is not likely to continue in the near future. At 
the same time every effort is being made to keep the Library well 
in touch with the various educational bodies in the district. As 
an instance of this it may be pointed out that the syllabus for the 
Technical School for the next session will include lists of all books 
dealing with the subjects taken, and which books are to be found 
in the lending library.”’ 

County Borough of Plymouth, Free Public Libraries and News- 
rooms, Report, 1913-1914, states that the total issues of books in 
the Lending Libraries amounted to 336,206, a daily average of 
1,124. The Reference Library daily average was 214. Lectures 
and a Book Exhibition were held during the year. 

Public Library, Museums and National Gallery of Victoria, 
Report for 1913. The Library now contains 296,003 volumes. 
“ The principal event connected with the Library was the transfer 
of the books from the old Library to the new buildings, which 
were formally opened by His Excellency the Governor-General, 
Lord Denman, on the evening of Friday, the 14th of November. 
The new Library Building is octagonal in form, and contains a 
basement, ground floor, first floor, and galleries. It is built of 
brick, ferro-concrete, and glass, and is fire-proof. The site is, 
approximately, 220 feet square. The surrounding galleries and 
museums shut off the noise of the city, whilst ample provision is 
made for ventilation and light by court-yards on four sides of the 
octagon. The walls of the building are double, the space between 
them forming an annulus 14 feet in width. Four sides of the inner 
wall are solid, and four are supported by pillars, so as to allow 
light into the first floor and basement. The dome of the Great 
Reading Room, which is believed to be the largest ferro-concrete 
dome in the world, springs from the inner wall on the first floor. 
It is 114 feet in diameter and 114 feet in height, and its floor gives 
ample accommodation for more than 300 readers. Room can 
also be provided in two portions of the annulus for 
120 additional readers if required. The remainder of 
the annulus on the first floor provides for an inquiry room 
and offices, whilst the galleries are used for storage 
purposes. Every bookshelf is well-lighted and ventilated, no 
artificial light being required except at night. On the four sides 
of the octagon not required for light, provision is made for stack 
rooms, and the total accommodation is estimated to provide for 
nearly two million volumes. The transfer of the Library to its 
new quarters occupied about six weeks, during which time the 
buildings were necessarily closed to the public The trustees are 
pleased to report that a largely increased attendance has resulted 
from the opening of the new buildings.” 
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Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Report for year ending January 
31st, 1914, shows a total stock of 418,698 volumes, and 31,152 
pamphlets. There was an issue of 1,417,089 from the libraries, 
delivery stations, &c. 


GENERAL BOOKS. 


RADZIWILL, PRINCESS CATHERINE (Catherine Kolb). Memories of 
Forty Years. 8vo., pp. xiii., 357. Cassell & Co., Ltd., 1914. 
Illustrated with Photogravures. 16s. net. 


Royal personages, politicians and Society women crowd into these 
pages of reminiscences of London, Berlin and Petrograd (or, as the author 
writes of the nineties, St. Petersburg), and they derive additional interest 
from the juxtaposition, if not from the comparison, of Courts. For St. James's 
the author had a particular affection, but she wished she had known London 
Society before the invasion of the newly-rich, before South Africa had been 
invented, America “ discovered,’ and ‘‘ the various ghettos of the world had 
opened their doors to allow their former inmates to escape into a more 
hospitable land.’” Oddly enough, in the German capital it was the financial 
and university circles which attracted her most, though she did not dare to 
confess it until events had taken her back to Russia, the land of her birth. 
There she was thoroughly at home, people were less formal than in Berlin, 
and she could exercise to the full her happy faculty for enjoyment. 

Of the English politicians the author has much to say, and her description 
of the Bismark household and the history of the Kulturkampf are enlighten- 
ing. Portraits of many of the celebrities are included in the work, but why 
are the German Emperors described as Emperor So-and-So of Prussia ? 


Oscoop, IRENE. The Indelicate Duellist. Asatire adapted from the 
French. With a foreword by Jean Joseph-Renaud. Illustrated 
by W. Gordon Mein. Cr. 8vo., pp. xxxii., 217. John 
Richmond, Ltd., 1914, 3s. 6d. net. 

The French partiality for making innocent fun, caricaturing institutions, 
and ridiculing faults has produced this little satire on how to provoke a duel 
delicately, if you can. Half-an-hour can be passed most pleasantly in 
grasping this novel idea. 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. THE CALENDAR, IQI4- 
1915. (The London University Guide, 1915. Containing the 
Regulations for examinations to be held in 1915 and 1916). Two 
parts. 8vo., pp. 66+22+218. Cambridge, 1914. Gratis. 


FICTION. 
BLACKWOOD, ALGERNON. Incredible Adventures. Cr. 8vo., pp. 366. 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1914, 6s. 


Mr. Blackwood has written nothing more fearsome and weird than “ The 
Regeneration of Lord Ernie,’’ the first of this collection of five stories. The 
third, entitled “‘ The Damned,” equals it perhaps in mystic interest. Lord 
Ernie is a weakling with a fine physique and no vitality to drive his bodily 
machinery. Pre-natal influences impel him to seek wind and fire instinctively. 
By a rare chance he is drawn to a wild mountain region inhabited by fire- 
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worshippers. His tutor is horrified at the possible results of the gruesome 
ordeal his pupil undergoes, and his anxiety is communicated to the reader. 


The central idea of ‘“‘The Damned” is the haunted atmosphere of a 
modern house built on a site where stern and bigotted religious sects have 
each left a layer of concentrated belief in terror and eternal punishment. 
The shadows are dispersed by the leader and members of a society who con- 
demn harsh creeds to the melting-pot. The author is an artist in producing 
remarkable effects. 


Connor, Rate. The Patrol of the Sun Dance Trail. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 304. Hodder & Stoughton, r9r4, 6s. 

The task of mastering rebellious red-skins falls to the share of Allan 
Cameron, who, in the eyes of Superintendent Strong, of the British Mounted 
Police, ‘is the man and the only man for the job.’ The elusive chief, 
Copperhead, is the instigator of the trouble, and after stirring adventures 
Cameron rides into Fort Calgary with the Sioux Chief bound to his saddle 
horn, proud, untamed, but a prisoner. This stimulating story has inter- 
weaved with it the love affairs of Moira Cameron and the modest Doctor of 
the settlement. 


>< 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 
THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


HE First Monthly Meeting of the Session was held at Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, S.W., on Wednesday, November 18th, 
1914, at 8 p.m., when the Annual Distribution of Certificates 
awarded to successful candidates in the Examinations in 
Librarianship took place. This was followed by a Lantern Lecture 
by L. Stanley Jast, Esq., on “ The Fascination of the Dictionary.” 
At succeeding monthly meetings there will be an exhibition of 
new books submitted by publishers in connection with the 
Association’s Monthly List of Best Books. 


NORTH-MIDLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


HE members of the North-Midland Library Association 
visited Gainsborough on November roth, at the invitation 
of the Public Library Authority. Visits were made to the 

scenes associated with ‘‘ George Eliot ’’ and ‘“ The Mill on the 
Floss." The “ Old Hall,” the scene of the bazaar in the story, 
was viewed under the guidance of Mr. Baines ; and Mr. Brockle- 
hurst directed the visitors to the supposed site of the “ Mill,” 
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the River Trent, and the old wharf on which Bob Jakin’s house 
stood, and explained their various connections with the book. 


The Association was welcomed at the Public Library by 
Mr. George Wright, Chairman; Mr. Stephen Gray, J.P., ex- 
Chairman ; and Mr. T. Lobley, Vice-Chairman. The Conference 
followed, Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, ex-President, occupying the chair. 
The inaugural address of the President (Miss Kate E. Pierce, 
Kettering), dealing with the various subjects down for discussion 
was read, followed by routine business and the electing of new 
members. The Executive’s report re “‘ County Representatives ” 
was presented by Mr. W. P. Woolston, Hon. Treasurer. The 
after-named representatives were unanimously elected: Messrs. 
Walton (Derbyshire), Kirkby (Leicester), Corns (Lincolnshire), 
Brown (Northants), and Dallimore (Notts). 


Mr. Arthur Lever (Nottingham) delivered a paper of local 
interest on ‘‘ Thomas Miller,” the basket-maker, poet and novelist, 
of Gainsborough,” giving an interesting biographical sketch and 
pointing out his literary ability developed under the humblest 
circumstances. Mr. Lever dealt with Miller’s boyhood, his associa- 
tion with Thomas Cooper, the Chartist, and his school days at 
the White Hart Charity School at Gainsborough. After referring 
to his earlier poetical works and his later prose, with mention of his 
more popular works, reference was made at some length to “‘ Our 
Old Town,” a sketch of life at Gainsborough. Several local 
gentlemen supplemented the paper. Mr. J. E. Brocklehurst 
presented a paper on ‘“‘ Gainsborough and ‘ The Mill on the Floss ’ ”’ 
detailing the “ local colour ” in the story, the mystery of the “ Mill ’’ 
as regards its precise position, and the connection of the River 
Trent—the “ Floss” of the story, over which stands the “ stone 
bridge ’’ referred to in the book. The town of “ St. Oggs”’ was 
Gainsborough, “ with its aged fluted red roofs, and the broad 
gables of its wharves.” 

Mr. J. Wilson Lambert, Borough Librarian, contributed 
“The Educational Advantages of Open Access,” treating upon 
the effect locally, in which instance the indicator method had 
been displaced by the safe-guarded open-access system. Mr. 
Lambert reported the improvement in the character of the reading, 
its obvious benefits as regards education, and the gratifying results 
achieved locally. 

“The War and its effects on Libraries,’’ was introduced by 
Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, who contended that the war had further 
emphasized the value of Public Libraries. Mr. Briscoe quoted 
Lord Beaconsfield, who once said that one of the advantages of 
war was an increased knowledge of geography, and showed what 
libraries had done in the matter of supplying informative 
literature, and what they were doing to assist the Belgians 
in this country also. 
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The members were subsequently entertained to tea by the 
Chairman and the ex-Chairman of the Library Authority, and ex- 
pressions of pleasure at the visit of the Association to Gainsborough 
were voiced by Messrs. Wright and Gray, and the Vicar of Gains- 
borough. A vote of thanks to Mr. Lambert, in whose hands were 
the local arrangements, was accorded. 


THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH INAUGURAL MEETING. 


HE Inaugural Meeting of the North-Western Branch of the 
L.A.A., was held at the Central Public Library, Stockport, 
on Wednesday, November 4th, 1914. There was a large 

and representative gathering, including members from Altrincham, 
Bebington, Blackburn, Eccles, Heywood, Hyde, Liverpool, Man- 
chester and Rochdale. The Honorary President, Mr. James 
Hutt, M.A., occupied the chair. 


In welcoming the members to Stockport, Mr. Richard 
Hargreaves, Chief Librarian, said it was the first time that his 
Library had been honoured by a visit from such an Association. 
During the last thirty years the status of the Assistant Librarian 
had greatly improved, and it was now necessary that he should 
study and advance his knowledge. It was a special privilege to 
receive Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers as the Council’s delegate, and 
he offered him a very cordial welcome to Stockport. He trusted the 
meeting would be completely successful. Mr. M. J. Wrigley 
(Deputy-Librarian), who supported Mr. Hargreaves, considered 
the formation of Branches of the L.A.A., absolutely necessary for 
the progress of Assistants, and with a little energy, determination, 
and loyalty the North-Western Branch promised to develop into 
one of the largest and most important in the country. They were 
fortunate in having Mr. Sayers to address the inaugural meeting, 
and he had no doubt the proceedings would be alike educative 
and interesting. He urged the members of the Branch to make 
special efforts to attend all the meetings during the forthcoming 
session, for which interesting papers were being prepared. 


Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers (Honorary General Secretary) 
delivered the inaugural address on “‘ The place of our profession 
to-day and to-morrow.” He said that it might be inferred from 
the remarkable increase in the issues from Libraries this year as 
compared with last year, that far from being inimical to literature, 
war was often a stimulus to it. Literary history proved that 
every great epoch in the world’s history was an epoch of war, 
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and that equally every great epoch of war was great in literature. 
Much in Wordsworth and Byron was the outcome of the French 
Revolution and of the Napoleonic Wars. The stimulating of 
the writer could only be maintained by the appreciation of the 
public, and this appreciation could only be gained by the dissemi- 
nation of literature which was largely obtained through libraries ; 
hence the importance of the library in war time. He reviewed 
a few of the achievements of the library, and thought that the 
huge issues of books throughout the country must have very 
definite effects upon the national mind, and only as the librarian 
himself improved in professional and social qualifications could he 
become the guide to literature, which he should be if he were to 
fulfil the enormously important purpose of his life. ‘“‘ There is no 
future in libraries,”’ he affirmed, “‘ for the assistant who does not 
hold professional certificates."" He congratulated them on their 
new North-Western Branch; they covered a great area which 
might have a splendid future. The aim of the Association was 
primarily to bring like-minded people together for the exchange of 
ideas. No man lived unto himself professionally, and even the 
large city tended to stagnate if it did not have a continuous exchange 
of ideas with other places. 


Mr. Hutt congratulated Mr. Sayers on his inaugural address, 
and hoped that it would bear fruit. Mr. James Ross was of 
opinion that whilst the Library Association demanded better 
qualifications it did little or nothing towards improving the 
salaries and working conditions of assistants. There was a great 
danger of the profession becoming choked with well-qualified 
men on hopelessly inadequate salaries. The Correspondence 
Classes of the Library Association were excellent, but must be 
extended to other sections of the syllabus if the provincial assistant 
was ever to compete on fairly equal terms with his London confrere. 


“The Essentials of Good Book Production ’”’ was the title 
of the Honorary President’s interesting contribution. Mr. Hutt 
described the ideal book, and the principal points militating 
against the good condition and permanency of books. In the 
early days of printing books were produced in a style that was 
designed to last. The decadence came in the 17th century, when 
the output of books increased. It was natural that a cheaper 
paper should be looked for and used, and the type-founders 
unfortunately assisted in the general falling away. In the 18th 
and 19th century conditions improved in the world of books 
generally, especially about the commencement of the roth century, 
when quarto editions became popular. In later times we have had 
William Morris, who for his inspiration looked to the productions 
of the time of the Revival of Learning. The older forms of book- 
making are still the best, and this is borne out by the practice of 
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master-craftsmen. What do we need as essentials in a good book 
to-day ? The first thing to be desired is a legible type, which can 
nowadays be chosen not only for legibility, but also for suitability 
to the work in hand. The colour of ink Mr. Hutt considered worth 
consideration. A deep black is not always the most suitable for 
a particular piece of work. The use of cheap pulp paper was to 
be avoided, and a good rag paper substituted. Under no conditions 
should pulpy and highly glazed paper be used. Publishers’ 
bindings were altogether unsatisfactory. Bibliographical details, 
title-page, imprint, illustrations, collation, &c., all required careful 
consideration, and here, as elsewhere, Mr. Hutt offered many 
valuable suggestions. 


A discussion followed, in which Messrs. F. W. C. Pepper, 
W. Hynes, and E. A. Peppiette took part. 


Votes of thanks were heartily accorded to Alderman Ball, 
Messrs. R. Hargreaves (Chief Librarian), and M. J. Wrigley 
(Deputy), and to all who had contributed to the success of an 
unusually attractive meeting. 


L.A.A.—SOUTH COAST BRANCH. 


HE inaugural meeting of the third session of the above Branch 
was held at the Hove Public Library, on Wednesday, 
October 28th. Mr. Lister, the Librarian of Hove, had 

arranged a motor drive for those members of the Branch and 
friends who could get away in the afternoon, and an excursion 
was made to Cowfold, about 20 miles away. The men of the party, 
among whom was to be seen Mr. H. G. Sureties, the popular editor 
of the Library Assistant, seized the opportunity to visit the 
Monastery of St. Hugh, a very pleasant three-quarters of an 
hour being spent with one of the Brothers, who conducted them 
over the building. Tea, very kindly provided by Mr. Councillor 
Loadsman, the Chairman of the Hove Public Library, was partaken 
of at Cowfold, and the return journey was then made to Hove. 


The time taken up by the excursion had unfortunately 
encroached so much on that allowed for discussing the two papers, 
which were then read. 


The first was by Mr. H. S. Wilson (Hove) on “ Examinations : 
are they of any material value?” and the second by Mr. A. C. 
Piper (Brighton) on “Bibliography in relation to Literature.” 
Both papers were voted excellent, and hopes were expressed 
that they would appear in due course in the Library Assistant. 
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The members of the Branch having heard that their Chairman 
Mr. A. C. Piper, was leaving them to take up the post of Chief 
Librarian of Winchester, had subscribed for a handsome silver 
cigarette case, and advantage was taken of the meeting to make 
the presentation, this being done by the Chairman. Mr. Piper’s 
work in connection with the formation of the Branch and the hard 
work he had performed as its first secretary, was highly praised, 
Miss Frost (Librarian of Worthing), Miss Gerard (Worthing), 
Messrs. Law, Webb, and Male (Brighton), and Mr. Lister (Librarian 
of Hove) all acknowledging the debt of the Branch to him, and 
wishing him every success in his new position. Mr. Piper suitably 
responded, and votes of thanks to the readers of the papers, by 
Miss Gerard (Worthing), and Mr. Webb (Brighton), and to Mr. 
Councillor Loadsman, Mr. and Mrs. Lister, the Library Authority 
and Staff, by Messrs. Law and Male, brought to a close a very 
pleasant and successful meeting. 

Mr. W. Law has been appointed Chairman (fro tem.), in the 
place of Mr. Piper, who has of course had to resign that office, 
and the Committee invite nominations to fill the vacancy. All 
such nominations must be sent to the Secretary of the Branch 
before its next meeting, which is to be held at the Brighton Public 
Library in January next. 


Ir may be useful to some librarians to know what new 
organisations have been established to further British trade and a 
list of some of the prominent ones is subjoined for the benefit of 
those who are making enquiries as to recent developments :— 

The British Empire Industrial League, 55-56 Chancery 
Lane, W.C. 

The British Empire League, Norfolk House, Laurence Pountney 
Hill, E.C. 

The International Trade Exhibitions, Broad Street House, 
New Broad Street, E.C. 

The Union Jack Industries League, 79, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


The United Anti-German Trading League, 6,7, 8 and 9 Surrey 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





Specimen Page of ‘BOOKS ON THE GREAT WAR.” 
By F. W. T. LANGE & W. T. BERRY. 





GENERAL REFERENCE WORKS. 


“Daily Chronicle’? Great War Book. 1914. Maps. 
Hodder & S. 1s. n. and ts. 6d. n. 


A narrative of the influences and events, historical, political, human, which 
led up to the War. An account of the diplomatic negotiations which 
preceded it, of the conditions of sea and land power under which it is 
being waged and of the countries which are its battlefields 


“Daily Mail’? Year Book, 1915. Edited by D. Williamson. rgr4. 

Associated Newspapers Lid.. 6d. n. 

In addition to the usual tabular and other information, it contains 

information on armies and navies, credit system, sketches of military 
leaders, etc 


D’ Auvergne, Edmund B. A BC Guide to the Great War. ror4. 

Map. T. W. Laurie. ts. #. 
A concise encyclopedia of the persons, countries, and armies concerned in 
the war 


Grant, W. L. and A. Colquhoun. Our Just Cause: Facts about 

the War, for ready reference. Prepared under the auspices of the 

Royal Colonial Institute. 914. Ammunition for Civilians. 

Heinemann ts. . 

A selection of extracts from State documents, speeches, and books, 

arranged under such heads as: Why we are at war. Opinion in the 
U.S.A. Unanimous support of the Dominions and Colonies 


Lloyd’s A BC of the War. rgr4. Hodder & S. 6d. n. 
Facts about the countries involved, their weapons and ships, the military 
and political leaders, etc. 


Nash’s War Manual. rgr4. Nash. 2s. n. 
Contents: The Alliances that made the War; Why the Nations Fight; 
The Psychology and Motives of Germany; The Kaiser and the Mailed 
Fist ; Italy's Hatred of Austria; The Balkans; The Task of the Allies; 
Europe’s Food Supply ; New things in War; etc. Also statistics relating 
to navies, armies, aircraft. 


New War Encyclopedia and Dictionary. 1914. Jarrold. 6d. n. 
Contains a Who's Who, a Dictionary of Terms and a medley of short 
articles (not in alphabetical order) on such subjects as: Five Minutes with 
History ; Law of the Seas; Married Soldiers ; The War of '70; The Kaiser 
and the Gipsy ; How to tell an Officer’s Rank, etc., etc 

Sugden, Charles K. ed. War Facts and Figures: an Encyclopedia 

of Useful Information. 1914. Aull. 6d. n. 
Contents: Causes of the War; Dictionary of People of Importance in the 
War; Gazetteer of Important Towns; Statistics relation to the various 
armies and navies engaged. 

War Books of Facts: 3,000 Figures and Facts about the Conduct 

of War, the Present Crisis, and its Causes. 1914. Shaw. 2s. 6d n. 
Contains chapters on British and German commerce, civil organization, 
military law, food supplies, etc., a Who’s Who and a glossary of terms. 





EDITORIAL. 


Once more Christmas has come and gone and we are 
swinging away into the future under the auspices of the New 
Year 1915. Surely so dark, so dreadful a festive season cannot 
be recalled by any of us. Yet the unity of our peoples, the 
good comradeship of all classes of the community, the glad 
surrender of personal service and goods for the common weal, 
have given us heart to go forward, believing with stronger 
confidence than ever in the righteousness of our cause, and 
welding together of the various parts of our Dominions into 


an United Empire. 
* * * 


The end of the eventful year 1914 marked an important 
step in the organization of the library profession. This is 
expressed in the following terms in an official notice issued by 
the Library Association: ‘“ After 31st December, 1914, only 
persons who hold the Diploma of the Library Association, 
obtainable by examination only, may be elected Fellows ; and 
only persons who hold four certificates of the Library 
Association, and have had three years’ approved experience 
may be elected members.”’ 

* * * 


Professional registration, which has caused a good deal of 
dissatisfaction among certain librarians not holding chief 
positions, has now reached a definite stage, and, whatever 
personal opinions are held on the subject, it should be the 
duty of every librarian to see that the letters “ F.L.A.” and 
“M.L.A.” are respected as degrees of efficiency. Of course, 
at the beginning of any scheme of professional registration 
there are sure to be holders of the title who receive the dis- 
tinction on account of position rather than merit, but this 
anomaly will be corrected in the course of time. The problem 
before librarians at the present day is how to make the public 
—and, in particular, that portion of the public which has to 
do with appointments—realize the value of the qualifications. 

* * #8 


Arising out of this problem is the very important matter 
of remuneration. Attention has been called again and again 
in these pages to the fact that the poor salaries paid to many 
qualified librarians and their assistants are out of all proportion 

Vol. XVII. New Series 103. January, 1915. 
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to the wealth of learning which it is expected they shall possess. 
Are the salaries paid generally to librarians sufficient to attract 
the right type of young men and women, and to induce them 
to study hard to make librarianship their calling, even though 
it is a respectable occupation, and they have the privilege of 
appending three letters to their names? The fact of librarian- 
ship being a respectable calling makes it more difficult to live 
on a mere pittance. 
Je. 

The general public receives, and is beginning to demand, 
the educated librarian as a matter of course. There are still 
some persons who think that any man can be a librarian, and 
a poor wage is adequate. The majority, more or less unconsci- 
ously, expects that the librarian shall possess a good general 
and professional education, but knows nothing of, and cares 
nothing for, the salary he receives, provided that a call for an 
addition to the rates is not made. It is a difficult problem, but 
it is becoming more and more vital, and it is to be hoped that 
when peace is restored the Library Association may be suc- 
cessful in its efforts to induce Parliament to put into operation 
satisfactory legislation to deal with the matter. 

* * * 

Much still remains to be done, however, before the Public 
Library secures the position and influence we desire for it, and 
this will always depend very largely upon the enlightened 
views of those into whose hands has been committed the 
practical arrangement and general organization of past and 
current literature. When our “ Young men shall see visions ” 
and all work for the greatest benefit of the largest number of 
readers, the dry catalogues will begin to have new meanings, 
and the labour necessary to keep the shelves in efficient order 
will be touched with the romance of having everything ready 
to meet the demands and enquiries of each day. 

* * * 

How little we can gauge the results of careful arrangement 
and preparation to the readers in our Libraries—how thought 
may be aroused, difficulties explained, intelligent seeking 
rewarded, and new life given to the intellectual powers of our 
countrymen. ‘Capture German trade! ’’ has been the cry in 
industrial centres since the war broke out, but this is impos- 
sible if we are not capable of instituting the processes and 
carrying on the enterprise of this very educated and trained 
people. 
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NEW BLOOD. 


E are informed that a resolution in the following terms is 
to come before the North-Western Branch Annual 
Meeting this month :— 

“That the Council of the N.W.B. make the following 
recommendations to the Council of the Library 
Association. (1) That no Councillor (excluding Vice- 
Presidents and Officers of the Council) shall serve on the 
Council of the L.A. for more than three years in 
succession. (2) That at the end of three years 
Councillors shall be ineligible for re-election for one 
year. (3) That the Law and Parliamentary Committee 
of the L.A. forthwith prepare a scheme carrying the 
foregoing resolutions into effect.” 

This motion is reminiscent of one brought forward by Mr. 
J. Y. W. Macalister in rgor. It seems, therefore, opportune to 
reprint an extract from our remarks at that time which appeared 
under the above title in these columns in September, Igor. 

“It is difficult indeed to understand upon what grounds the 
motion can, in principle at all events, be reasonably objected to. 
It does not reflect on the Council of the Library Association. It 
simply declares it desirable that a certain amount of ‘new blood’ 
should be annually infused into the governing body by the smooth 
and regular operation of the law. It is the acknowledged and 
invariable fate of all governing bodies to become more or less 
conservative and crusted and out of touch with the younger and 
more ardent spirits, to all of whose representations, whatsoever of 
‘ sweet reasonableness ’ a candid and free judgment may 
perchance discern in them, its tendency is to oppose a con- 
veniently blind and crushing official inertia, or, if it does examine 
and consider, to consider with little or no regard for any other 
standpoint than that of the powers that be. This is of course 
particularly the case where some such healthful regulation as that 
proposed does not obtain. The objection sure to be urged against 
it, that the Council of the Association is an elected body, and 
that the remedy for any such state of things, where it exists, rests 
entirely with the members (of whom it is childish to complain that 
they will go on voting for the same men year after year), simply 
ignores the whole case for the change. It would be more pertinent 
were the Library Association composed wholly, or even largely, of 
members taking a real and active part in its work, in touch with 
each other, and familiar with the various questions which come 
before it. But the Library Association is emphatically not such a 
body. Like other associations which spread their nets widely, it 
consists of a comparatively small nucleus of workers and those 
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who maintain a living interest in it; a contiguous ring of semi- 
interested people, whose interest, though intelligent, is mostly of a 
lukewarm and languid kind; and an outer ring, whose interest 
goes little beyond a sympathy with the objects of the Association. 
The consequence is, naturally, that the votes of the majority of 
the members tend to the maintenance of the status quo. Once 
let a man be elected to the Council, and the chances are he will 
continue to be so elected for as long as he chooses to stand— 
more especially if his roleis that of a masterly inactivity, which 
offends nobody. The proposed rule will correct this; not by 
violently disturbing the tendency towards the status guo, which is a 
necessary element of stability, but by preventing to some extent 
the automatic voting which is responsible for the persistence in 
office of men who either ought never to have been elected at all, 
or who have failed to justify the confidence reposed in them, or 
whose day of service is passed.” 

In 1915 we endorse the opinions expressed in 1gor. And 
there is another point that may be noted. During recent years 
great strides have been made in professional training, and the 
younger members of the profession have had opportunities of 
education which were denied to their older confréres. Why not, 
in the way suggested, widen the opening of the “ magic circle,” 
and thus give the younger members a better chance of showing 
their administrative abilities? Enthusiasm is not necessarily 
inconsistent with wisdom. 


Mr. E. McC. DIX AND THE HISTORY OF 
IRISH PRINTING. 


“THE study of the history of local printing has much interest, 
l as apart from its help towards a general register of publica- 
tions, light is very often thrown on the history of 
newspapers and periodicals, and, perhaps more important than 
anything else, it enables many hitherto undated pamphlets and 
books to be assigned a date which is often of real historical value. 
There has been little done in England and Wales on this subject ; 
some work in Scotland, but attention must now be drawn to the 
magnificent work that one man has done for Ireland. Mr. Ernest 
McClintock Dix, a Dublin solicitor, started on this work of 
registering all the books, pamphlets and newspapers printed in 
Ireland about 1898. 

He began collecting these items, and now he has a most 
wonderful library of early Dublin, and later, provincial imprints. 
From these collections and from those in the Royal Irish 
Academy and Trinity College he has compiled over seventy articles 
and pamphlets on the history of printing in the various Irish 
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towns. He first dealt with Dublin up to the year 1700, including 
of course the very interesting and early books printed in the 16th 
century in the Irish character. Then a series of Irish biblio- 
graphical pamphlets was issued dealing with the other large 
towns, and giving complete lists of their publications to the year 
1800. A long series of articles dealt with all the smaller towns 
and villages in which printing was established before 1800, and 
then Mr. Dix, craving for fresh fields, began work on the period 
1800-1825. He has also published two editions of a gazetteer of 
Irish printing, several monographs on early Dublin printers and 
their initials, marks, etc., and with Mr. Casaide has issued a list of 
books printed in the Irish language from the 16th century to 1820, 
wherever printed. His check list of Dublin newspapers enables the 
student to find in which of the Dublin libraries any particular 
volume of any paper exists. 

A large number of Mr, Dix’s articles have been published in 
The Irish Book Lover, an excellent little journal published in 
London, by that enthusiastic doctor, magistrate, library com- 
mittee man, politician, bibliographer, and above all Irishman, 
Dr. J. S. Crone. 

Owing to the kindness of Mr. Dix and Dr. Crone, there is in 
the St. Bride Typographical Library as complete a set as it is 
possible to make of the articles and pamphlets by Mr. Dix, and in 
the printed catalogue of that Library, which is now in the press, 
the list of his writings occupies a large space. 

The work that Mr. Dix has done for Ireland shows what one 
man can do when he is really interested, even in his spare time. 

When our young librarians discover that the pursuit of local 
imprints is really very amusing, and that the local press is always 
prepared to print lists of such books, and in some cases Library 
Committees may be induced to print such articles in their Annual 
Report (as Tynemouth and North Shields did some years ago), 
they may wake up and do for their district the work that Mr. Dix 
has undertaken and accomplished for the whole of Ireland. 


WOMEN ASSISTANTS AND THE WAR. 


( NE result of the present disastrous war is the fact that 

certain doors in various professions and trades are being 

opened to women—doors which would otherwise have long 
remained closed to our sex. 

Although we must all regret the cause of the opening of these 
doors, women cannot regret the effect—the fact that certain 
advantages must accrue, and in our direction. 

In France we hear of women successfully filling positions 
which have been rendered vacant by the men who have left their 
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work and answered the call of their country—positions which 
have hitherto been held only by men, As yet, in England, the 
services of women have not to any great extent been called for, 
but we cannot say what may happen in the near future if some 
form of compulsory military training calls out still more of our men. 

There is unlimited scope to-day for the capable woman with 
originality, grit and initiative, for already one sees advertisements 
for women workers in all branches of work to fill the places of the 
men who have gone; vacancies for lectureships in Colleges where 
a year or so ago the merits of a woman professor would not have 
been discussed ; vacancies in offices where men only have been 
employed ; vacancies in Public Libraries, the staffs of which have 
previously been composed entirely of men, 

The women who mean to win through must make up their 
minds they will be a success by putting their very best into their 
work ; the exercise of tact and understanding, and the necessity for 
keeping cheerful are some of the means we can employ towards 
this end, and we must remember that it is the woman with initia- 
tive, the woman who does something no one has done before, who 
gets promotion and who earns the pleasing verdict—‘‘most 
efficient.”’ 

The problem that we are now called upon to face is, that we 
as women workers are to be put on our trial, and the result of that 
trial depends on the individual and her work. 

For years past women Library assistants have been steadily 
qualifying themselves, only to find in many instances after they 
have reached a certain point, that the path is blocked to them, 
and there is no chance of further advance. 

One of the chief causes of complaint in our profession has 
been that the senior positions have invariably fallen to men; the 
justice or injustice, the truth or untruth, of this statement does 
not at the present time concern us. 

The most unimaginative of us now admit that when the war 
is Over a great many changes will have taken place, not only 
nationally and politically, but socially and individually. 

It is too early as yet to determine where in the general re- 
organisation of national life our profession will be; the Optimist 
may foresee brighter days ahead—the Pessimist the end of 
Libraries and Librarians for all time. 

Who shall say which will prove to be the correct prophet? 

But with regard to woman’s work there is one thing we can > 
prophecy, and that is, that when the war is over and things are 
once again straightened out, the Library Committees who have 
experienced the services of capable women assistants who have 
been engaged “‘ for the period of the war ”’ will, as a result of the 
quality of the work rendered, be unanimous in their desire to 
retain such services permanently. 
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There are many ways in which girls can help. A circular letter 
has been sent by the Secretaries of the Women’s Committee to the 
women members of the Library Assistants’ Association asking 
them by their presence at the meetings of the Association, both in 
town and the provinces, to fill up the absent places caused by the 
large number of men of the profession who have answered the call 
of the flag. If the girls will respond to this appeal and fill up the 
ranks at the meetings during the coming sessions, when our men 
return they will find at least one profession in as flourishing a 
condition as it has ever been, possibly more so. Who can tell ? 

Another of the many ways in which they can help is by making 
the Library in which they work as cheerful and bright a place as 
possible to the many harassed and anxious people who may turn 
to it for relaxation during this time of stress and worry They 
may be assured that they will be doing as patriotic a duty as the 
war poet who is so rampant, or as the women who carry irritating 
odds and ends of knitting about with them wherever they go. 
Those who know the reception these poems and discomforts 
receive will have the added satisfaction of knowing that their 
work is of use ! 

There are chances to-day for the ‘‘ one talent ” assistant. 

A small library which the writer knows has furnished a good 
instance of this; a practically unknown member of the Staff who 
has failed to obtain any certificates of the Library Association, has, 
during the last few months proved to be of great value, entirely 
owing to the fact that she speaks French fluently. 

It will be argued that French is a most ordinary accomplish- 
ment, all educated assistants speak French, and so on ; but how 
many of our assistants have been able to converse with ease with 
the many Belgians who have used our libraries recently ? 

We are constantly coming across the ‘ Business as usual” 
phrase—it is a good motto for a public library, and if women will 
only remember that if they do their best it will be largely through 
their efforts that the flag of our profession can be kept flying as 
proudly as ever. 

It must be remembered that this is not a time when we must 
look for material advantages merely, the girl who is out wholly 
with that idea to-day will probably find herself as badly off when 
the war is over, as the man who, for the sake of what he terms his 
“professional prospects ’”’ is hesitating to fulfil his share of the 
duty he owes to his country. 

But remembering the salaries paid to the Mid-Victorian 
working women and those paid to-day, we may well be cautious in 
guessing what are the limits which the future will establish and it 
is well therefore to stimulate ambition and hopefulness in the 
junior assistants. They should be reminded that their goal is not 
such “‘a long, long way ” off as it was evena year ago, that “ these 
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are the days of the side car and the one will drive who can best do 
it ’—-so learn to drive and teach your juniors. 

We have claimed that we are as competent as men and that 
our work in the Library World is as good as that of our male 
confréres, our claims are now to be tested, it is up to every girl 
and woman in our profession to show “of what stuff she is made.” 

Napoleon’s exclamation, ‘“‘How rare are men!” is still 
unfortunately true, but the dreary significance of this statement 
need not hinder library work. M.F. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING 1914. 


N common with other industries the publishing trade has been 
| affected by the European War, but not so seriously as might 
have been expected. According to The Publishers’ Circular 
the number of books recorded as having been published during 
1914 is 11,537, a decrease of 842 as compared with the number 
recorded last year, This total is exclusive of ‘“ numerous leaflets 
(Government and other), ephemeral pamphlets, the publications of 
borough councils and other local government bodies, and musical 
texts.”” The first six months gave promise of a record year in 
British publishing, but from August to October a slump set in 
which placed 1914 below the two preceding years. “A decided 
recovery is noticeable in the totals for November and December.” 
The classified analysis of books published during the year, 
given in The Publishers’ Circular, is of considerable interest. The 
number of books in each class is shown under “new books,” 
“ translations,’ ‘“‘ pamphlets,” and “‘ new editions.” The totals 
are as follows :— 


Philosophy .. ee -» 179 Games, Sports, etc. .. oo 3D 
Religion - ee -- 969 | Literature o ae -. 480 
Sociology oe oe -. 699 Poetry and Drama -- 642 
Law ee es os 279 | Fiction .. ée oe 2,332 
Education es oo 989 Juvenile e* oe oo GSB 
Philology ee ee -. 185 History oe on -- 454 
Science.. a* - -- 840 Description and Travel eo 588 
Technology .. oe -. 687 | Geography oe oo «66 
Medicine, Public Health, | Biography .. oe ~- 442 
etc. e« ee -» 454 | General Works - . Ie 
Agriculture, Gardening 198 | Military and Naval .. « 
Domestic Arts .. - 88 —_—— 
Business .. ee — Total a 11,537 
Fine Arts on ee -s Oe | oe 
Music (Works about) .. 55 


Appreciable decreases are shown in the classes of Philosophy 
Sociology, Fine Arts, Description and Travel, Biography, and 
Fiction. Increases are recorded in Science, Religion, and works 
dealing with Military and Naval subjects. 
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The following table, taken from the same source, is useful for 
purposes of comparison :— 


Year. New Books. New Editions. Total. 
1905 ee we 6,817 1,435 8,252 
1906 — on 6,985 1,618 8,603 
1907 ee os 7,701 2,213 9,914 
1908 “a ne 7,512 2,309 0,821 
1909 oe es 8,446 2,279 10,725 
1gQIO0_Cltis oe 8,468 2,336 10,804 
IQII ee oe 8,530 2,384 10,914 
1912 oe ee 9,197 2,870 12,067 
1913 os oe 9,541 2,838 12.379 
IQI4 8,863 2,674 11,537 


From this it will be seen that, notwithstanding the adverse 
conditions occasioned by the war, the output of books during the 
past year compares very favourably with those of previous years. 


ADVENTURES OF BOOKS. 
By Henry Drxon, St. Bride Foundation Typographical Library. 


“INCE the beginning of the present war, libraries and other 
S collections of valuable books have suffered to a considerable 
extent from the ravages of marauders. In the case of Louvain, 
the library was razed to the ground, whilst that of Bruges has been 
robbed by German officers. The looting and destruction of books, 
however, has not been confined to any particular age or country, 
and the following account is an attempt to collect a few interesting 
facts. 

One of the first accounts of the wholesale destruction of books 
is given by St Luke, when, at the preaching of Paul, the Ephesians 
“which used curious arts brought their books together and burned 
them before all men: and they counted the price of them, and 
found it 50,000 pieces of silver’’ (Acts xix., 19). These books, 
which were doubtless text books of idolatrous divination, were 
destroyed in good faith by their owners to whom they had been 
and might again be spiritually injurious. Nevertheless, one cannot 
help feeling that the loss to mankind was immense. Apart from 
the intrinsic value (£19,750), these books contained illustrations of 
Devil worship, Serpent worship, Sun worship, and other forms of 
religion. Books in the early ages seem to have had a precarious 
existence. Whenever the heathens were in the ascendancy they 
destroyed all the Christian writings they could lay hands on, and 
in a like manner when the Christians got the upper hand they 
retaliated with interest upon the pagan literature. The general 
rule of all such devastators seems to be similar to that of the 
Mohammedans :—“ If they contain what is in the Koran they are 
superfluous, and if they contain anything opposed to it they are 
immoral.” 
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With the invention of printing the life of a book was consider- 
ably lengthened, for so quickly did books spread throughout all 
lands, that the entire destruction of an author’s works became 
almost an impossibility. This was not always the case, for some- 
times production and destruction went hand in hand, and whole 
editions perished in the flames. For instance, at Cremona in 1569, 
12,000 Hebrew books shared this fate simply on account of their 
language. Similarly at the capture of Granada, Cardinal Ximenes 
gave instructions for the burning of 5,000 copies of the Koran. 

One of the greatest landmarks in English history is marred by 
the wilful destruction of books, and the antiquarian Bale, writing 
in 1587 of the shameful treatment of the Monastic libraries, speaks 
as follows :— 

“A greate nombre of them whyche purchased those super- 
stycyouse mansyons (Monasteries) reserved of those librarye bookes 
some to serve their jakes, some to scoure theyr candelstyckes, and 
some to rubbe theyr bootes. Some they solde to the grossers and 
sope sellers, and some they sent over see to ye booke bynders, not 
in small nombre, but at tymes whoel shyppes full, to ve wonderynge 
of foren nacyons. Yea ye Universyties of thys realme are not alle 
clere in thys detestable fact. But cursed is that bellye whyche 
seketh to be fedde with suche ungodlye gaynes, and so depelye 
shameth hys natural conterye. I knowe a merchant manne, which 
shall at thys tyme be namelesse, that boughte ye contentes of two 
noble lybrayes for forty shyllynges pryce; a shame it is to be 
spoken. Thys stuffe hathe he occupyed in ye stede of greye paper, 
by ye space of more than these ten yeares, and yet he hath store 
ynough for as manye yeares to come.” 

It is very revolting to think that a number of the productions 
of the earliest presses were used for household purposes. Now and 
then, however, fragments are discovered in strange and seemingly 
insecure hiding places. 

The latest discovery was made at St. Bride Typographical 
Reference Library. Mr. R. A. Peddie, while examining the collec- 
tion of William Blades, discovered a bundle of early printed leaves 
and fragments of leaves wrapped in a leather binding from which 
the boards had been removed. On investigation it was found that 
the whole of the matter was from Caxton’s press, and the binding 
was from his workshop. 

There were about 38 leaves of the Boethius printed about 1487, 
and there appears to be little doubt that the binding originally 
belonged to the Boethius, and that the careful disintegration of the 
boards had resulted in the remaining fragments 

Among the fragments were six copies of the only two leaves 
known, of the so-called second edition of the “ Lyf of our Lady,” 
by John Lydgate, printed by Caxton about 1484. This work 
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contains ninety-six leaves, and there are eight copies now known 
to be in existence. Only two leaves of the second edition have 
been traced, and eight copies of these have been found within the 
covers of Blades’ Boethius. 

William Blades seemed to care very little for Caxtons, and 
never made a point of collecting them. The various fragments 
which came to him in a variety of ways, he was always willing to 
give to friends and libraries. He presented two leaves of the 
30ethius to Mr. W. H. Dutton in 1879, as well as two leaves of the 
“Lyf of our Lady.” He also enriched Cambridge with similar 
donations. 

The Great Fire of London in 1666, although looked upon as a 
providential purging, was responsible for the destruction of many 
priceless collections, not only in private houses, but in corporate 
and church libraries In the “ Birmingham Riots,’ too, the 
valuable library of Dr. Priestley was burned. This was no 
accidental conflagration, but the premeditated action of an 
infuriated mob. The collections of that celebrated judge, Lord 
Mansfield, shared a similar fate in the ‘‘Gordon Riots.”’ Con- 
cerning the latter, the poet Cowper wrote the following verses. 
The first deplores the loss of the valuable collection of printed 
books : 

“Their pages mangled, burnt and torn, 
The loss was his alone; 
But ages yet to come shall mourn 
The burning of his own’ 

The second poem laments the loss to history of his Lordship’s 

personal papers :-— 
“When wit and genius meet their doom 
In all-devouring flame 
They tell us of the fate of Rome 
And bid us fear the same.”’ 

The most abominable and most wanton destruction of recent 
times in this manner occurred in connection with the magnificent 
library at Strasbourg, which was burnt by the German army in 1870. 
The records of the lawsuits in Gutenberg perished with this 
collection, as well as many a precious volume. 

It is surprising to read of the vicissitudes through which books 
have passed, especially in monastic libraries. In some cases books 
were considered as treasures and collected to the detriment of 
charity. While in others they were neglected and the leaves used 
as covers for jam jars, or for the lighting the fires. 

The following anecdote illustrates the first case :— 

In the year 1439 two Minorite friars, who had all their lives 
collected books, died. In accordance with the popular belief, they 
were at once conducted before the heavenly tribunal to hear their 
doom, taking with them two asses laden with books. At heaven’s 
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gate the porter demanded “‘Whence came ye?" The Minorites 
replied ‘‘ From a monastery of St. Francis.”” ‘Oh,’ said the porter, 
“then St. Francis shall be your judge.’’ So that saint was 
summoned, and at the sight of the friars and their burden demanded 
who they were, and why they had brought so many books with 
them. ‘‘ We are Minorites,” they humbly replied, “and we have 
brought these few books with us as a solatium in the New 
Jerusalem.” ‘And you, when on earth, practised the good they 
teach ?”’ sternly demanded the saint, who read their characters at 
a glance. Their faltering reply was sufficient, and the saint 
at once sentenced them “to read your books for ever and ever in 
the fires of hell.” Immediately a roaring noise filled the air, and 
a flaming chasm opened, in which friars and asses and books were 
suddenly engulfed. 

Neglect does not seem to belong to any particular age or 
nation, and the following story, extracted from Werdet’s “‘ Histoire 
du Livre,” is illustrative of one of the worst forms of neglect :— 

“The poet Boccaccio, when travelling in Apulia, was anxious to 
visit the celebrated Convent of Mount Cassin, especially to see its 
library, of which he had heard much. He accosted, with great 
courtesy, one of the monks whose countenance attracted him, and 
begged him to have the kindness to show him the library. ‘See 
for yourself,”’ said the monk brusquely, pointing at the same time 
to an old stone staircase, broken with age. Boccaccio hastily 
mounted in great joy at the prospect of a grand bibliographical 
treat. Soon he reached the room, which was without key or even 
door as protection toits treasures. What was his astonishment to 
see that the grass growing in the window sills actually darkened 
the room, and that all the books and seats were an inch 
thick in dust. In utter astonishment he lifted one book after 
another. All were manuscripts of extreme antiquity, but all were 
dreadfully dilapidated. Many had lost whole sections which had 
been violently extracted, and in many all the blank margins of the 
vellum had been cut away. In fact the mutilation was thorough. 

“Grieved at seeing the work and the wisdom of so many 
illustrious men fallen into the hands of custodians so unworthy, 
Boccaccio descended with tears in his eyes. In the cloisters he 
met another monk, and enquired of him how the MSS. had become 
so mutilated. ‘Oh!’ he replied, ‘we are obliged, you know, to 
earn a few sous for our needs, so we cut away the blank margins 
of the manuscript for writing upon, and make of them small books 
of devotion, which we sell to women and children.’ ”’ 

The secret was out, and one cannot help reverting to the 
previous story and agreeing with St. Francis, that the best 
punishment for all abusers of books is the “‘ Flaming Chasm.” 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ERATOSTHENES 

In my last letter I asked you to bear in mind the lack of 
interest of some L.A. Councillors in their work. Will it bore you 
if I return to the subject? The Council is all-powerful in our 
organisation. Its acts, or any neglect to act on its part, may have 
far-reaching consequences for the service. The whole rank and 
file of the profession ought therefore to remember always how 
important are the interests committed to its charge, and their 
desire should be to see a strong council conducting their affairs. 

The Association is no longer a body of altruistic Jellybys 
who wish (in the classic phrase) to promote the intellectual welfare 
of the people. Its chief aims now are the efficiency of the library 
service and the welfare of librarians and their assistants. 

AN APOLOGY FOR IDLENESS, 

For my part I shall never hesitate to indicate weaknesses and 
the causes of them. I say this because certain non-attending 
members of the Education and Publications Committees resent 
strongly some of my criticisms. In extenuation of their lax 
attendance they plead distance from headquarters. Committee 
meetings, they say, are not fixed about the same time as the 
Quarterly Council meetings, and they cannot be expected to come 
to London twice or thrice a month. Well, perhaps not, but all the 
same how can we accept the excuse? Whose is the fault if the 
Committee meetings are not arranged to suit the convenience of 
provincial councillors? Have they ever seriously tried to get the 
meetings held upon convenient dates? I cannot believe so, for 
London councillors, had the difficulty been properly explained to 
them, would consider it to be but naturally courteous, when 
arranging for meetings, to study the wishes of provincial members, 
rather than their own. 

THE RIGHT TO WORK BRIGADE. 

At any rate until I know better I prefer to charge the non- 
attending provincial members with lack of interest in their duties, 
rather than to accuse the London Councillors of wanton discourtesy. 
And if there is a grievance about committees why write tome? I 
am not on the Council; my correspondent is, and if the Council’s 
arrangements can be improved, he and those who suffer with him 
are the people to do it. When they make such excuses I am 
reminded of that little mob of unemployables we sometimes see 
walking the London Streets in procession behind a_ banner 
emblazoned with the doleful plea—‘“ The Right to work.” 

Excuses avail nothing. We are tired of them. If a 
councillor neglects to attend aCommittee meeting for a whole year 
we shall be none the worse for his name being as inconspicuous as 
his services, Let such councillors see to it, as soon as possible, 
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that the Committee meetings are arranged to suit them, and 
especially that the important work of the Association is done at 
the Quarterly meetings. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 

Sometime ago you made fun of the new practice at the 
Annual Business Meeting of arraying the Councillors on the 
platform. The phalanx you called it, I think ; and a good name 
too, for the phalanx is designed to protect the Junta. I wonder 
some of the councillors had the courage to sit there, knowing how 
much of the committee work they had left to their colleagues. 
I am not now referring to attendance, but to lack of service on 
committees. For example, in 1913-14 eight councillors served on 
no committees at all. True, nearly all of them live at a distance, 
but one of them (a Londoner) attended five council meetings, 
and among the provincials one four meetings, another six meetings, 
a third five meetings, and if they could attend council meetings 
one would think they could insist on committee meetings being 
arranged to suit them and could stop a little longer in London to 
do some work on them. 

3ut not atall. Some people are content to let others do much 
more than their fair share of work. Last year three councillors 
were each on four committees ; two others were each on five. 

THE LONDON PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE. 

One little fact I cannot help noting. The one work of the 
Association which ought to be really national, which is a failure 
if not national, is managed by an almost entirely local committee. 
I refer tothe Record. The journal reaches every member. A man 
may be in an out of the way corner of the Kingdom, away from a 
local association, unable perhaps to attend the Annual Conference ; 
but at all events he should receive every month a journal full of 
news, inspiring in its articles, interesting in its correspondence 
columns, reflecting all shades of opinion in the Association. Instead, 
what does he get? An official Bulletin, censored, obscurantist 
and duJl. And, if you please, the provincial councillors, who ought 
to receive most benefit from the Record, take little or no interest in it. 
Last year Alderman Abbott was the only provincial who attended 
a committee meeting and even he only once; one London-county 
member attended five meetings of the committee ; but no provincial 
librarian put in an appearance. 

The whole question of committees and committee-membership 
wants overhauling. Last year the Council appointed nine stand- 
ing committees and I have no reason to suppose there are fewer 
this year. Twice the amount of business would be better done by three 
committees: Finance and general purposes, Education and Papers, 
and Publications. Moreover, the first meeting of a new Council 
should be a quarterly meeting, not a monthly meeting. What 
more telling evidence of the slackness of provincial councillors 
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could we have than their willingness to let the committees for the 
year be appointed at a monthly meeting, which they seldom attend ? 
This year, I believe, the committees were formed in the presence 
of one provincial. 

BEST BOOKS FOR LIBRARIANS. 

Ill luck dogs the steps which the Library Association take to 
publish lists of best books. At one time the lists were published 
in the Record, but often too far behind date to be of use to members, 
Then the annual list was published under the skilful editorship of 
Mr. H. V. Hopwood, who devoted a lot of time to this necessary 
work. But the annual volume was of small value as librarians 
had made selections from the year’s publications long before it 
appeared. I have often wondered why our Council have not 
issued a small monthly book list in imitation of the American 
Library Association Book List, which is in every way an ideal 
publication. 

THE NEW PROJECT. 

However, the new project is again to publish monthly lists 
in the Record, this time with greater promptitude. Dr. Baker is 
to be the General Editor of the list, and for his services he will be 
paid {50 per annum. Some seventeen or eighteen Sectional 
Editors have been appointed, and will receive {70 per annum 
among them. This remuneration is paid by the publishers of the 
annual volume. I am glad to see that the Council of the 
Association at last recognises that good work cannot be maintained 
with voluntary labour. Still, it is unfortunate the enterprise has been 
started in a dead publishing season. And, by the way, let us 
hope that now the annotations in the list will be original ; after 
reading The Times Literary Supplement opinion of a book we 
don’t want it hashed up in the Record. Everybody reads the 7.L.S., 
which I consider is the best literary guide now published. 

THE TWENTY-FIVE-BOB-A-WEEK PROFESSION. 

A suburban Public Library recently advertised in The 
Atheneum for an Assistant. This Assistant: (1) Must be a Male. 
(2) Must have had previous library experience. (3) Must have a 
good knowledge of Reference Library work. (4) Preferably should 
hold Certificates of the L.A. (5) Will be rewarded with 25s. a week. 

Plenty of people live in London on 25s. a week _ But to live 
there on 25s. a week when you have Certificates of the L.A. in your 
pocket and a “ good knowledge of reference work”’ in your head is 
hard lines. Reference library work at this particular suburb seems 
to be an inferior kind of counter-jumping. One would imagine that 
the scholars of the locality look for a man of education to be their 
guide to the reference books: somebody, at any rate, with the 
education to be gained at a good school, with the confidence begot 
of a good dinner, and with the self-respect fostered by the 
consciousness that one’s trousers’ ends are not frayed. Remember: 
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this man is not to be a “runner”; he must have a “good 
knowledge of reference work’! Let me give any young man 
thinking of applying for this place a plain word of advice. If he 
possesses L.A. Certificates and a “‘good knowledge of reference 
work” he will be a fool if he does not offer his services in some 
other walk of life, where intelligence and business ability are vastly 
better rewarded: and now is the time to do it. Or he might apply 
for a commission in the new army. At all events, clear out of this 
twenty-five-bob-a-week profession ! , 
And just one other word: what does the Janitor get at this 
Library ? ANOTHER CASE. 
A Yorkshire County Borough seeks an Assistant Librarian. 
“ Applicants possessing the L.A.’s Certificate for cataloguing will 
be preferred.’’ Naturally ! I have difficulty in restraining my 
admiration for the Education Committee’s work, which, by 
encouraging assistants to train, has made it possible for indigent 
local authorities to obtain certificated assistants socheaply. And the 
London classes are to be abandoned. (This by the way is because 
of the war, mot because the number of students has steadily 
decreased in the past few years). What a calamity it is! Is it really 
possible our assistants do not appreciate the work being done for 
them? Ungrateful wretches! We have one comfort, however. 
The correspondence classes still continue to manufacture the 
librarian of the future. Our local papers will still publish portraits 
of {2 a week librarians, this fashion : 
Mr. JOHN LONGHEAD, F.L.A., Our new Borough Librarian. 
Mr. Longhead is a Fellow of the Library Association (a 
distinction won by only a few members of his profession) ; he 
holds all the Certificates and the Diploma of this learned body ; 
and he gained a first prize in the Association’s Correspondence 
Classes in Library Routine. A distinguished British Librarian, 
Mr. Longhead is an expert in all matters appertaining to his 


profession. 
and of course some of the glory is reflected on the Library 
Association ! THE LATE J. M. SCOTT. 


The late J. M. Scott, of Coventry, was never, I believe, a 
Councillor—certainly never bore himself with any kind of super- 
manhood. He was a learned man in the best sense of the term, 
and numbered among his friends many literary people of the front 
rank. I never knew a more genial companion, or one with a fuller 
sheaf of interesting recollections and good stories. An ardent 
politician, he could hit hard and shrewdly, but his ability in this 
respect we knew only from hearsay. It was enough for us that he 
was a right good fellow, and a real friend to the library service. 

ZENODOTUS. 
[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 


} 


the writers of “‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’} 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


SOME BRITISH LIBRARIES. 


To the Editor of THE LiBRARY WoRLD. 


Sir,—I have read with ‘considerable interest the article 
published in the December Number of the LisraRY WORLD, by 
Mr. R. A. Peddie, under the title ‘‘Some British Libraries,” in 
which he writes of the man who specialises, and of the work that 
might be done in this direction by the Library Association. 

There is one department of Library work which is almost or 
entirely neglected, viz., the work connected with Libraries for 
Patent Specifications. Surely Library work that takes us back to 
the year 1617, is worthy of some little consideration. 


The organized course of training on Librarianship involves 
study in the various prescribed subjects, namely :—I. Literary 


History. II. Elements of Practical Bibliography. III. 
Classification. IV. Cataloguing. V. Library History, 


Foundation and Equipment. VI. Library Routine. Not a word 
about Patent Specifications and Patent Law, and it is difficult to 
say under which heading it might possibly be dealt with. 

The duties of the Patent Library are of such a character that 
it is necessary for the Librarian or his Assistant to be a combina- 
tion rarely met with, he needs to be a little ofja lawyer, a little of 
an engineer, and an expert in the systems of indexing and 
cataloguing. 

There are few subjects upon which there is more popular 
misconception and ignorance than that of Patents, Trade Marks 
and Designs. 

Librarians who have charge of these Libraries can do but 
little without years of training, and without special adaptability to 
the work. Their object and knowledge of Patent Library work should 
enable them to answer the multitudinous enquiries that come their 
way, and they should also be able to direct the inquiring person 
as to how searches may be begun and continued successfully. Truly 
there is much work for the Library Association to do. If the 
Association desires help in this direction I shall be willing to assist. 

It is a subject that has been much neglected in times past. 


PATENT LIBRARY, I remain, 
PuBLIC LIBRARIES, Yours faithfully, 
NOTTINGHAM, ARTHUR LEVER. 


22nd December, 1914. 
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THE ABERDEEN CATALOGUE. 


To the Editor of THe LiprARY WORLD. 


DEAR Si1r,—In the review of the Aberdeen Catalogue of Local 
Literature your critic agrees with the belief of Mr. Fraser, as 
expressed in his preface, ‘that there is no good model of a local 
catalogue in this country.” Surely the reviewer has forgotten 
the comparatively recent (1913) LIBRARY WORLD critique of 
Mr. Sparke’s local catalogue published under the title of ‘ Biblio- 
graphia Boltoniensis,”” which compilation is therein described as 
“an excellent piece of bibliography.”” The Times, Atheneum and 
Notes and Queries, amongst other reviews, also spoke of this work 
as ‘“‘a catalogue to be applauded for its care and convenient 
arrangement,” as an example for others and as “a sound, useful 
piece of work, valuable not only in itself, but also in that it may 
well serve as a model,” 

As one who has had occasion frequently to consult this 
catalogue of Mr. Sparke’s, I think it is only right and fair that the 
work of the Chief Librarian of Bolton should not be so easily 
deposed from its place as, probably, ‘‘ the first town bibliography 
of any pretensions,” The concluding sentences of your review of 
the Aberdeen Catalogue confirm my belief that the reviewer had 
unkindly forgotten the previous notice inasmuch as Mr. Sparke’s 
catalogue is a ‘‘classified arrangement.” Without in the least 
disparaging Mr. Fraser’s catalogue—indeed we all welcome his 
contribution to local bibliography—and whilst awaiting the agreed 
“good model” I think we ought not to allow the excellent work 
put into the Bolton Catalogue to be forgotten so soon. 

Yours faithfully, 
JOSEPH POMFRET. 

{[Mr. l’omrret apparently confuses a ‘local catalogue ’’ and a local biblio- 
graphy. Mr. Sparke's excellent work is a bibliography and not a catalogue 
of a local collection in a Public Library. The conditions are quite 
different.—Tue REvIEWER.} 


PROFESSIONAL ETIQUETTE AND THE L. A. COUNCIL 
ELECTION. 


To the Editor of Tue LipRARY WORLD. 

Sir,—The Hellenic writers of “‘ Letters on Our Affairs,’” whose 
skill | greatly admire even when I least agree with it, construe a 
request for some standard of professional etiquette into “‘ grizzling.”’ 
I do not object to the word, but I do object to the implication that 
it is impossible to have a standard because of the feebleness of 
human character—at least, that is my interpretation of the argu- 
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ment advanced in the December “ Letters.’’ If it is impossible in 
our profession, it is impossible in all professions; a statement 
which experience contradicts; and it seems to me that, when a 
man does not behave as a gentleman there should be some 
authority able, and in duty bound, to tell him so, Until Librarians 
are willing to come out into the open and say so over their own 
names, even at the risk of being voted “ prigs,”’ nothing will be done. 
In commending this remark to the consideration of ‘‘ A Would- 
be Councillor,”’ I may say that I was sure of my facts in referring 
to the circular issued in the name of the N, W. Branch of the L. A. 
at the last election. The weight that the circular carried depended 
upon its being the voice of the N.W.B.Committee. ‘A Would-be 
Councillor” considers this is a domestic matter concerning only 
the N. W. Branch. I disagree emphatically. It concerns the Library 
Association of which it is a Branch and whose name it bears. 
Further, I protest against the theory that the methods used 
in political and municipal elections are properly applicable to pro- 
fessional elections. No doubt it is a good thing at times to 
represent by circular the claims of particular individuals which 
otherwise would be unknown to electors; but such circulars should 
be the issue of private members who sign them, and ought never 
to be of the comparative order. My whole contention is that if 
librarianship is a profession it must necessarily possess a standard 
of conduct high enough to be considered professional. The house 
to house canvas of electors, and the vilifying of competitors either 
directly or by implication, are quite below any such standard. 


W. C. BERWICK SAYERS. 
January, 1915. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATIONS. 


To the Editor of Tue LiprRaARY Wor LD. 


DEAR S1R,—With reference to the subject of the essay in 
Section 5 of the Library Association Examinations, I notice that 
candidates are required to submit an essay on plans of recent 
branch libraries costing about {5,000 each. I shall be glad to send 
to any student applying to me a copy of a souvenir, with repro- 
ductions of plans and elevations, of the three Carnegie Branch 
Libraries which were erected in Bolton in 1910. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 
Chief Librarian. 
CENTRAL LIBRARY, BoLTon, 
oth January, 1915. 
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LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. | 

By the public-spirited action of several gentlemen the Aberdeen 
Public Library now possesses the valuable collection of lantern 
slides of local subjects, known as “ Vanishing Aberdeen,” formerly 
owned by the late Treasurer Kemp. These slides, which number 
between 500 and 600, are of much historical interest. After the 
collection has been classified and catalogued, the slides will be 
stored in the Reference Department and will be available for 
borrowing for lecture purposes. 

The system of bespeaking books has been introduced recently 
at Aberdeen. In order to prevent borrowers from abusing the 
system, it has been decided that no borrower shall have more than 
two bespoken books current at the same time. 


THE minute books and documents relating to the Barnsley 
Literary Society have been presented by the Society to the Public 
Library. 

‘‘ THE most generally interesting of the latest additions to the 
British Museum which came before the Trustees on Saturday is a 
fine copy of the ‘Commentary’ of Servius on Virgil, the first and 
only book printed at the first Florentine Press by Bernardo Cennini, 
the celebrated goldsmith, 1471-2. This press holds the credit of an 
independent practice of typography not derived from German 
workmen or teachers, for Cennini and his assistants cut their own 
types. The Servius ‘Commentary’ is excessively rare, as may be 
gathered from the fact that until now our great National Library 
has been unable to obtain an example. 

‘This copy comes from Lord Pembroke’s library, at the sale of 
which at Sotheby’s last June, it was bought by Quaritch for £790, 
and thanks to the generous assistance of two private benefactors, 
was presented to the Museum, the authorities of which had long 
desired to acquire it. So far as can be traced this is the only copy 
which has ever been offered in the open market in this country. 
One of the other very few examples in England passed into the 
Rylands library with the Althorp books.”"—The Times. 

Tue librarian of the Cheshunt Public Library having reported 
that the Reading Room was very little used after 9 p.m., the 
Committee have resolved to close the Library at that hour. 

In fourteen branches of the Public Library of Chicago, weekly 
story hours have been held for children during the past year. The 
total number of children attending these story hours was 30,453; 
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the average attendance varied from twenty to one hundred and 
ninety-nine at one session. The classes of stories told, include 
animal stories, fairy tales, myths, stories of noted people, historical 
stories, stories of events commemorated by various national holidays 
and stories from the classics. 

A cirt of considerably over one thousand books and prints has 
been made to the Croydon Public Libraries by Miss Waterall, of 
Croydon. The donation consists mainly of good editions of 
standard works. 

SuNDAY opening of the Reading Room at the Folkestone Public 
Library has been under discussion by the Library Committee. 
When the question was first raised a month or two ago it was 
stated that there were no buildings open on Sundays for the use of 
soldiers, Since that date several places have been opened, and 
more than sufficient accommodation has now been provided in the 
town. In view of this fact the Committee decided that it was 
unnecessary to open the Library.on Sundays. 

At arecent meeting of the Fulham Borough Council some 
discussion was caused on the recommendation of the Libraries 
Committee that Mr. E. H. Pritchard, B.A., a co-opted member of 
the Committee, be Chairman. It was pointed out that Mr. 
Pritchard was well qualified for the position; he was a man of 
culture and knew something about books. After a protest against 
the principle of the appointment had been made, the report of the 
Committee was received. 

Tue tender of Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham, Limited, 
amounting to {9,771, has been accepted by the Jslington Libraries 
Committee for the erection of the proposed branch library in the 
south-east portion of the borough. Dr. Carnegie has agreed to 
defray the cost of the building to the extent of {10,000, but the 
Council has to provide furniture, fittings, &c. It is estimated that 
the Council’s liability will amount to about £1,350. 


In a recent issue of The Kentish Mercury a correspondent 
expresses his appreciation of the institution of the open access 
system at the Brockley Library, Lewisham. He says: “ Those of 
us who have been the victims of the old style for many years— 
when one had to wait one’s turn, and even then ‘dip into the 
unknown ’—must feel extremely gratified by the change.” 


Tue London Guildhall Library has been presented with an 
interesting and valuable volume entitled, ‘‘ The Invasions of 
Germanie,” dated 1628. 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Library, held on Monday, November 3oth, it 
was stated that the expenditure for the year had again exceeded 
the income. The increased deficit is owing largely to expenses 
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incurred in connection with the compilation of the catalogue. The 
President, in moving the adoption of the Report, made some 
interesting remarks respecting reading and the War. He said : All felt 
the pre-occupation of the war, and was thisa time for reading anything 
beyond the all-engrossing newspapers as they issued in countless 
editions from the press? Yet it did afford much needed relief 
occasionally to fix the mind on other thoughts. . . It might 
fairly be said that, notwithstanding this terrible war and all that 
it entailed, it would be neither wise nor expedient to ignore 
reading altogether, and so he urged members and subscribers to 
continue their membership of the Library without a break of any 
kind,” 


Tue Committee of the Nottingham Public Libraries has decided 
upon an extension of the library system in connection with the 
Carlton-road Branch. A permanent lending library is to take the 
place of the book-delivery station. The new lending library will 
be conducted on the open-access system and it is expected that 
it will be available for public service early in the year. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made at the Sunderland Public 
Libraries for lending books in the French language to the Belgian 
wounded in the locality. It has also been decided to place a large 
number of discarded books at the disposal of the County 
Territorial Association for distribution among the troops. The 
Committee proposed to keep open the Library, Museum, and Art 
Gallery on Sunday afternoons for the benefit of soldiers in the 
town, but they were advised by the military authority that such a 
step would be of little use, as the men’s time is so fully 
occupied that they would have little opportunity to visit the 
institution. 


A Sus-CoMMITTEE has been formed at Weston-super-Mare to 
inquire into the staffing and management generally of the Library 
and Museum. 


THe Wimbledon Public Library Committee has appointed a 
Sub-Committee to consider the advisability of adopting the open- 
access system. The question has been discussed by the Committee 
on former occasions, and decided against, owing principally to the 
fact that the Wimbledon Library was not built to suit the system, 
and a great deal of alteration would be necessary in order to ensure 
proper oversight. 


At Worcester an endeavour has been made to bring to the 
notice of soldiers in the town the facilities which the library affords 
in the way of instruction and recreation. The number of visitors 
to the Autumn Exhibition of Pictures was 2,054, as compared with 
2,381 last year. 
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PERSONAL NEWS. 


Mr. Septimus A. Pitt, Chief Librarian of the Coventry Public 
Libraries, has been appointed City Librarian of Glasgow, in succes- 
sion to Mr. F. T. Barrett, LL.D. The Libraries Committee 
recommended the appointment of Mr, Robert Adams, Assistant 
City Librarian, but the Council decided finally in favour of Mr, Pitt. 


The following changes have been made on the Staff of the 
Bolton Public Libraries consequent upon the appointment of 
Mr. PEPPER as a Senior Assistant at Birmingham :—Mr. J. L. 
Davison has been promoted to be Assistant-in-Charge, Astley 
Bridge Branch, in succession to Mr. R. G. WILLIAMs who has been 
appointed Senior Assistant, Central Lending Library; Mr. T. W. 
WRIGHT succeeds Mr. Pepper as Assistant-in-Charge, Reference 
Library. 

Mr. Wi_Frip Hynes, of the Eccles Public Library, has been 
appointed Senior Assistant, Hove. 

Mr. CHARLES F. NEwcomseE, Librarian of the North Camber- 
well Public Library, is to be congratulated upon issuing one of 
the most attractive and appropriate cards conveying seasonable 
good wishes. The wording is taken from Richard de Bury’s 
“ Philobiblon” and is as follows :—‘‘ Almighty Author and Lover 
of Peace, scatter the nations that delight in war, which is of all 
plagues the most injurious to books.”’ 


TO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY. 


The following list is a continuation of those given on pp. 77, 
120, 148 and 178. We shall be glad to receive the names of other 
colleagues not included in the present or former lists. 


Astinc (E. H.), Gilstrap Public Library, Newark (8th Notts. and 
Derby Regiment—Sherwood Foresters). 

ASPINALL (W.), Late Brighouse Public Libraries (4th Duke of 
Wellington's [mperial Service Batt.). 

CARLISLE (A. D.), Port Elizabeth Public Library, South Africa 
(Southern Rifles). 

Cotirer (A.), Spring Hill Branch Library (14th Batt. Royal 
Warwickshire, rst Birmingham Batt.). 

CorNWALL (F. W.), Croydon Public Libraries (R.A.M.C.). 

Pearson (W. J.), Copyright Department, British Museum (24th 
County of London). 

Wave (D. H.), Late Librarian, Ashton-under-Lyne Public 
Library (Lieut.-Col., 9th Manchester Territorials). 

Younc (D. S.), Chelsea Public Libraries (14th Batt. City of 
London Regiment, London Scottish). 
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NOTES. 


A meeting of the Bibliographical Society was held at 
20, Hanover Square, W., on December 21st, when Sir Ernest 
Clarke read an interesting paper entitled “New Lights on 
Chatterton.” In the course of his address Sir Ernest summarized 
the results of his recent researches into the circumstances in which 
the famous Rowley poems were produced and given to the world. 
Several manuscripts and other interesting documents were 
exhibited at the meeting. 


A sale of relics of R. L. Stevenson was held recently at the 
Anderson Auction Rooms in New York. The sale of a further 
portion is announced for January 25 and two following days. 


The reported discovery of a Shakespeare portrait, and its offer 
by a Leicester bookseller for a mere {50, is the most interesting 
bibliographical item that has appeared during the last month in the 
columns of the press. According to a description in The Times, 
“the portrait, which measures 12 ins. by Io ins., belonged to the 
Griffin family of Northamptonshire, Alys, daughter of Edward 
Griffin, of Berswell, having married Richard Shakespeare, bailiff 
of Wroxall, 1560-1, grandfather of the poet. So far as a photo- 
graphic process plate shows, the new portrait is of a stolid-looking 
man with a dark, closely-cropped beard and a white lace collar.” 
Confirmation of the picture’s history and authentication will be 
awaited with much interest, for, as Sir Sidney Lee has pointed out, 
Shakespeare was a by no means uncommon name in Warwickshire 
towns and villages about the time of the “‘ immortal bard.” 


An interesting account of the Library of Louvain, by the 
Bishop of Salford, appeared in the December gth issue of The 
Manchester Guardian. The article concludes, thus :—‘‘ Efforts have 
been made since the sack of Louvain to try and discover some 
remnants underneath the Library and in the cellais, but not even 
a single leaf has been found amid the black and charred debris. 
Indeed, considering the difficulty of burning large masses of paper, 
it is concluded that the contents of the Library must have been 
deliberately destroyed by the use of explosive grenades, whilst the 
building itself, as is known, has been absolutely shattered to frag- 
ments by the bombardment. It appears that, contrary to certain 
reports, none of the treasures were carried away to Germany. I 
may add that the great central vestibule of the Library contained 
also a large collection of paintings, some of considerable value, but 
chiefly consisting of portraits of worthies of the University. These, 
of course, have all likewise perished.” 
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REVIEWS. 


GENERAL BOOKS. 


ROOSEVELT, THEODORE. Through the Brazilian Wilderness. 
With illustrations from photographs by Kermet Roosevelt and 
other members of the expedition. Demy 8vo., pp. xvi., 374. 
John Murray. 1914. 18s. net. 

The controversy which has been aroused by Colonel Roosevelt’s River 
of Doubt detracts nothing from the absorbing interest of his description of 
unknown districts of Brazil which reads like a fascinating romance. The 
work of the genuine explorer and wanderer in the wilderness is fatiguing, 
dangerous and fraught with hardship of every sort. The country teems 
with plant and animal life so luscious and prolific that civilised man has to 
fight for his place in the natural scheme with every ounce of health,strength 
and capability he possesses. Lofty and matted forests rise like green walls 
over the tortuous river-beds, looped and twisted vines hang like great ropes 
from the trees, rapids roar and race, at every moment threatening 
destruction to frail canoes, and torrential rains, blazing sun and stifling miasmic 
heat, in turn, cause intolerable discomfort to members of the expedition. 
Fever-stricken men, maddened by pestiferous insects, in daily fear of 
starvation when game is difficult to kill, and nothing more satisfying than 
nuts and grubs can still the hunger-pangs, with clothes torn to shreds and 
limbs strained by heavy portage and axe-work, struggle forward in the hope 
of discovering new geographical facts and confirming old ones. Colonel 
Roosevelt has been drawing upon the map one of the greatest tributaries 
of the Madeira, ‘“‘and the understanding of its real position and real 
relationship, and the clearing up of the complex problem of the sources of 
all these lower right-hand affluents’’ has alone been rendered possible by 
seven weeks of hard and dangerous labour in the little-known South 
American Jungle. To take part in such a feat—‘a feat which represented 
the capping of the pyramid which during the previous seven years had been 
built by the labour of the Brazilian Telegraphic Commission '’—has been his 
reward, nor does he rate his work too high, for he admits that the real 
conquest, the thorough exploration and settlement of unknown places, is 
made not by a few leaders but by a nameless multitude of small men, of 
whom the most important are the pioneer home-makers. 

The work is provided with many details of flora and fauna, with 
photographic illustrations, maps and a full index. 

KinG ALBERT’s Book. A tribute to the Belgian King and People 
from representative men and women throughout the world. With 
Introduction by Hall Caine. Illustrated with colour plate and 
photogravure portrait. Demy 4to. pp. 188. The Daily Telegraph 
in Conjunction with The Daily Sketch, The Glasgow Herald and 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1914. 3s. net. 

This befitting memorial to a remarkable episode in European history 
offers of the best in the art, literature and music of England to-day. 
Reproductions in three-colour of pictures by famous artists, compositions 
by musicians whose names are a household word and paragraphs from the 
pens of writers who will be famous to posterity form a unique collection 
which cannot fail to be of real historical value. Due credit for its 
inspiration must be given to its editor and to the joint publishers. 
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HARPER, Epitu K., Stead: The Man, Personal Reminiscences. 
With Introduction by Major General Sir Alfred E. Turner, K.C.B. 
Demy 8vo. pp. xvi. 263. William Rider & Son, Ltd. 1914. 
7/6 net. 

The value of Mr. Stead’s work as a student of psychic phenomena has 
still to be proved by the world and it is with this side of his life that 
Miss Harper deals, a side which naturally piques the curiosity of those who, 
like his biographer, regard him as a prince of journalists, as apostle of peace, 
a knight errant of womanhood, a champion of struggling causes, at times 
an enfant terrible and an earnest seeker into the question of the survival 
of personality after death. If Miss Harper gains fresh adherents to 
Mr. Stead’s teachings through her book, she will no doubt feel well repaid 
for her labours. This is not the sort of volume to be judged by literary 
tests ; its place is on the shelves with others which deal with rescarch into 
the side-issues of the unseen. 


Gaunt, Mary. A Woman in China. Demy 8vo. pp. xvi. 390. 
With 134 illustrations. T. Werner Laurie Ltd. 1914. 15s. net. 


Mrs. Mary Gaunt’s aim is not to teach but to amuse, and the reader of 
her records will feel that he too can see China as she sees it, with its quaint 
temples, impressive walls, forbidden cities, poverty-stricken people, helpless 
and benighted women, dangers of sudden outbreak and murder, and un- 
developed though ancient civilization. From the profounder and more 
debatable points of political, economical and geographical discussion she 
holds, perhaps wisely, aloof. Her narrative is one of new sights, strange 
customs and perilous travelling in and about Peking, to the hunting-palace 
of the Manchus at Jehol and to the old temple of San Shan An where she 
resided with two native servants and temple coolies to wait on her; and very 
entertaining she is, interspersing with more serious matters good stories like 
one about the baby who grew plump in spite of sterilised food, sterilised 
milkman and sterilised milk-cart because he had the hardihood to climb 
down when no one was looking and chew the corner of the hearth-rug, thus 
obtaining enough bacteria to satisfy natural cravings. 

The photographs are good and are taken in most cases by the author. 
There is no index. 


SHIRLEY, Ratpu. Prophecies and Omens of the Great War. Cr. 
8vo. pp. 64, paper covers. William Rider & Son, Ltd. 1914. 
6d. net. 


The prophecies in this booklet are gathered from many sources. 
Brother John, a seventeenth century monk, the Cu. é¢’Ars, Heine, and Count 
Leo Tolstoi are among the seers and the famous Prophecy of Mayence 
appears with many others. Mr. Shirley has no need to offer a defence of 
their publication as he does in his able introduction. The last section of 
the pamphlet is devoted to astrological prediction. 


SyncE, Joun, M. Dramatic Works. Port. 8vo., pp. 377. 
Maunsel & Co., Ltd., 1915. Price 6s. net 


This collected edition of the plays of th ost remarkable of the 
dramatists of the modern Irish school should be c'!.tained by every library. 
It contains the following plays :—‘‘ The Shadow of the Glen”; “ Riders to 
the Sea’’; ‘“ The Well of the Saints”’; ‘‘ The Tinker’s Wedding ’’; ‘ The 
Playboy of the Western World”; and “ Deirdre of the Sorrows.” They 
are all well known, and have aroused more comments than perhaps any 
other group of plays in recent literary history. This edition is substantially 
produced and is suitable for either public or private use. 
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WaLiace, Wittiam. The Musical Faculty: its origins and 
processes. 8vo., pp. viili+-228. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1914. 
Price 5s. net. 


Mr. Wallace, who is well known as one of the most original and sincere 
of present day composers, endeavours in this book to explain the mechanism 
of the musical sense, chiefly from the psychological! point of view. It is thus 
an amplification ot part of his former work entitled ‘‘ The Threshold of 
Music.’’ He makes a careful study of the effect of music both on the 
individual and human beings generally, and traces its origin and 
development on both the physical and mental sides. His treatment of the 
subject is remarkably interesting, and his wide knowledge oi musical 
history, upon which he is bound torely for many of his proofs, enables 
him to make the book much more than an abstract psychological analysis. 
It is the most interesting addition to the literature of music that has 
appeared for many a long day. 


Jounson, Constance and Burces The Private Code and Post- 
Card Cypher. 12mo., pp. xiv+88. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1914. 
Price 3s. net. 

This is partiatly a useful and partially a humorous telegraph and 
postcard code-book for family messages of all kinds It is arranged in the 
form of an ordinary code-book, and its contents can be judged by the 
following sample messages :— 

BEFALL.—Don’t ever travel by this route. 

CHALK.—I can wait no longer. Will you marry me, or won't you ? 
Wire yes or no, using Johnson Code. 

CHANGE.—Nothing doing. 

Junitor.—If you are not planning to come back at all, please let 
me know. 

There are also some ‘‘ Model Letters” for husbands and wives. It is 
only fair to repeat that the code is only partially in this strain. 


GRAHAME, KENNETH. The Golden Age. With 1g Illustrations by 
R. J. ENRAGHT-Moony. 4to., pp. viili+243. John Lane, 1915 
(1914). Price 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Kenneth Grahame has won for himself a special corner in the 
hearts of all lovers of children, and this handsome edition of the best known 
series of his delightful studies will be welcomed. The artist has caught the 
spirit of the author, and the illustrations—all of which are in colour— 
present that curious blend of the medieval and modern, youthfulness and 
grown-uppishness, that constitutes one of the charms of Mr. Grahame’s 
work. The illustrations depart from the text, however, in being entirely 
serious—Mr. Grahame’s gentle humour cannot be visualised—but this again 
is entirely in keeping with the enormous seriousness of the child mind. We 
have an idea that many copies of this book that may be bought as gifts 
will remain in the possession of the purchaser. Certainly it is one of the 
most desirable products of the present publishing season. 


Field Entrenchments : Spadework for Riflemen. Written by an 
Engineer Officer, and Edited by E. Joun Sotano. Illus. 12mo., 
pp. xiv+225. John Murray, 1914. Price ts. net. 
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Ceremonial ; Billets; Camps ; Cooking, etc. Written by an Officer 
of the Regular Army ; and Edited by E. JoHn SoLano. Illus. 
I2mo., pp xii+221. John Murray, 1914. Price Is. net. 

These new volumes in the “ Imperial Army Series” should prove of 
great value to the large numbers of officers and men now in training who 
take more than a routine interest in their work. One of the most striking 
features of the present war has been the development of entrenchments, on 
the plan of the Marlborough campaigns rather than the semi-neglect of 
recent wars, and the volume first noted above is thus of particular interest 
at this time. The other volume, dealing as it does with miscellaneous but 
important branches of military work, forms a useful and handy companion 
to the somewhat arid official manuals. This is the best series of instruc- 
tional books on practical military organization and work that we have seen, 
and its publication must have contributed to no small degree to the 
efficiency of our new armies. 

LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 
CATALOGUES. 

Graded and Annotated Catalogue of Books in the PusLic LIBRARY OF 
THE District OF CoLUMBIA for use in the Schools of the City, 
Washington, 1914. 146 pp. 

A catalogue prepared for the use of teachers in the schools of 
Washington to advise them of the material to be had in the Library for 


supplementary work. The catalogue is arranged under subjects like 
Myths, Biography, Occupations, Industries, Bible Stories, &c. All the 
entries are annotated, and the catalogue is very useful. ‘‘ Any teacher 


may select or request the Library to select one book for each child in her 

class or any number of books up to fifty, which will be sent to her by the 

Library, and called for at the end of two months, after notification, unless 

she desires to retain them for a longer period.’”” Many thousands of 

volumes are issued during the school year. 

City AND County oF NorwicH Pusiic LIBRARY. Author 
Catalogue of Fiction in the Lending Library. 5th Edition. 
Norwich, 1914. 42 pp. 

An author catalogue, as its title implies; entries without notes or 
annotations. 

Port EvizABETH PusBLic LiprarRy. Catalogue of Books in the 
Juvenile Collection. 1914. 16 pp. 

A dictionary catalogue; the fiction is arranged under the authors’ 
names only. Probably the question of expense prevented title entries being 


done. 
FICTION. 
MACNAUGHTAN, S. A Green Englishman and other stories of Canada. 
Cr. 8vo. pp. 307. Smith, Elder & Co. 1914. 6s. net. 

Canada, the land of promise, is the background for a series of eight 
tales, some of them re-printed from periodicals. The first which gives the 
book its title gives it also the keynote of homogeneous interest, describing 
the things that happen or are likely to happen to the raw Englishman or 
Englishwoman who goes to dwell in the rugged West. ‘‘ Empire Makers ”’ is 
a striking story of deathly loneliness during a winter in the prairie, when the 
closely-fitting dome of snow-laden sky closes so tightly over the world that 
it crushes out the mental life of a lonely woman at the moment, too late for 
her, when her husband returns to find he has made his pile. 

There is a literary flavour about these quiet stories which makes them 
well worth reading ; all they need is a little more of the optimistic touch. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


LANGE, F. W, T,, and Berry, W, T, Books on the Great War: An 
annotated Bibliography of Literature issued during the European 
Conflict. Preface by R. A. Peddie. 8vo, pp, viii,, 64. 
Grafton & Co, 1915, 2s. 6d, net. 


REPORTS. 


County Borough of Bolton, 61st Annual Report of the Libraries’ 
Committee, 1913-1914, states that the total circulation for the year 
from all departments was 506,503, as compared with 500,428 the 
previous year. The total stock was 128,322, and the number of 
borrowers 30,971. ‘“‘ The Committee passed a scheme for the re- 
arrangement of the hours of service for the staff in order to enable 
each assistant to have an evening off duty at 6 p.m. each week in 
addition to the half-holiday.”’ 

County Borough of Bury Public Library, Art Gallery and 
Museum 13th Annual Report, 1913-1914, shows a total stock of 
25,550 volumes, with an issue, excluding books issued to schools, 
of 100,725. Number of borrowers’ tickets in actual use, 6,342. 

City of Leeds Public Libraries and Art Gallery Annual Report for 
1913-1914, reports a total issue of 1,368,080, a decrease of 14,157 
from the previous year. The Libraries now contain 318,407 
volumes. The books are being re-classified for the introduction of 
open-access. We note that open-access was introduced at the 
Rodley Branch Library in 1911, and later at Armley, Kirkstall and 
Woodhouse Moor Branches, and it has been much appreciated. 
Arrangements are being made for a further development of the 
system at the Central, Dewsbury Road and Sheepscar Libraries. 

Newark-on-Trent, Gilstrap Public Library 31st Annual Report 
for the year ended 31st July, 1914, records a stock of I1,059 
volumes. The total issues for the year were 68,634, an increase of 
8,471 on last year’s figures. The publication of the “ Reader’s 
Guide ’’ enables a large number of borrowers to obtain a classified 
catalogue free of cost. For two winters the Committee have 
arranged series of lectures by voluntary workers, and admitted the 
public free. ‘‘The time has now come when it is necessary to 
place the business of lectures on a sound footing, and accordingly a 
Lecture Committee, composed of the members of the Library 
Committee and others representing various interests in the town, 
has been formed. Henceforth this Committee will work indepen- 
dently. For the season 1914-1915 a course of six lectures has been 
arranged in conjunction with the Selborne Society.” 

From the Report of the Assistant Librarian of Columbia 
University, in the City of New York, 1913-4, we quote the following 
interesting item :—‘‘ For the first time in the history of the library, 
arrangements for inter-library loans have been extended beyond 
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the limits of the United States. Through the American 
Ambassador in Rome, the Italian Minister of Public Instruction 
consented to lend to the University Library, for the use of a 
graduate student, books contained in the libraries of Italy. The 
books borrowed are the property of the Central National Library 
of Florence, the National Library of Venice, and the Marucelliana 
Library of Florence. There are few instances of such co-operation 
between the libraries of the Eastern and Western Hemispheres, and 
this instance may be taken as a good omen looking toward helpful 
international library relationships in the interest of scholarship. 
Grateful appreciation is extended to Dr. Solomone Morpurgo, chief 
librarian, Central National Library, Florence; to Edoardo Daneo, 
Royal Minister of Public Instruction, Rome, and to the American 
Ambassador to Italy, the Honorable Thomas Nelson Page.”’ 

The following extract from the Report of Pratt Institute Free 
Library, Brooklyn, for 1913-1914, is quoted in the hope that 
British Library Committees will copy the generosity of their 
American cousins :—‘‘ As the Library accumulates years, those who 
have been connected continuously with it from its early days are 
beginning to approach the completion of twenty-five years of 
service. Miss Mackenzie, now head of the Circulating Department, 
who joined the Library staff in 1889, was the first to complete the 
term, reaching her quarter centennial in 1914. A review of the 
staff appointment dates showed that eight others of our member- 
ship would come to their twenty-fifth anniversary during the period 
of seven years just entered upon. When the notice of the Trustees 
had been drawn to thisinteresting series of approaching culminations, 
they immediately made provision for appropriate recognition that 
should apply to each one in turn. This provision grants six 
months’ leave of absence to the favored member during her 
anniversary year, and, inasmuch as mere absence and separation 
from the Library might scarcely mean more than exile to one who 
has formed an attachment of so long duration, a crowning stipulation 
was generously made whereby during the absence there might be 
assured in each case the joys of unusual experiences that should 
enrich life and indirectly contribute to future usefulness and power.” 


BULLETINS. 


In the Croydon Readers Index, November-December, the 
usual classified list of additions is preceded by a list of Recent 
Works on Anglo-German Problems. An article on “‘ The Whitgift 
Hospital ”’ concludes the series on Croydon history contributed by 
Councillor J. O. Pelton. 

The November issue of the Chicago Public Library Book Bulletin 
records the opening of the Music Room. The department is 
equipped with suitable shelving and tables, and at present contains 
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about 2,100 bound volumes of music scores, and about one thousand 
pieces of sheet music reinforced and sewed in flexible covers. This 
music is available for home circulation on practically the same 
conditions as govern the issue of books from other departments. 

The New York Branch Library News, November, contains lists 
and descriptions of ‘‘ Books about New York” and “‘ New Books.” 
A list, compiled by the 125th Street Branch, of the works of 
fiction that have been ‘“‘ dramatized” for moving picture films, is 
also given. 

Books bearing on the present war in Europe precede the 
usual list of additions in the St. Louis Public Library Monthly 
Bulletin for December. Annotated lists of works on “ Fiction” 
and ‘‘ Syndicalism ” are appended. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


HE following are the subjects of the Essays set for L.A. 
Examinations, May, 1915 :— 

SECTION 1.—The chief historical writers of the nineteenth 
century. 

SECTION 2.—-A select Bibliography, with annotations, of 
(t) The English Navy ; or (2) Greek sculpture. 

SECTION 3.—Draw up a scheme for a classified catalogue 
arranged on the Subject (or other) system, for ten thousand books, 
explaining how far you would sub-divide, what indexes you would 
provide, &c. Then write a detailed preface, addressed to the 
public, explaining the classification scheme and how to use it. 

SECTION 4.—Describe the form of card catalogue (author 
subject, dictionary, classified, or other) that you consider best 
suited for public use in a large general reference library justifying 
your preference in an essay, comparing it with other forms. 

SECTION 5.—A comparison of recent plans of branch libraries 
costing about £5,000. 

SECTION 6.—Library work for children, internal organisation, 
practical methods and suggestions for extension work in the library 
and in schools. 


A MEETING of the LIVERPOOL AND DistrRIcT ASSOCIATION OF 
AssISTANT LIBRARIANS was held at the Toxteth Library, Liverpool, 
on Friday, 27th November. There was a good and representative 
attendance. 
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The meeting was one of considerable interest ; the programme 
including the Report of the Adjudicators on the recent Essay 
Competition, the Awarding of prizes by the President, and the 
reading of the three prize essays on—‘‘ Is the Public Library accom- 
plishing the work for which it was established. If not, what 
remedies would you suggest ? ” 


Before commencing the proceedings the President, Mr. C. H. 
Hunt (Chief Librarian, Bootle), who occupied the chair, referred 
to the enforced absence through illness of the Chairman (Mr. E. C. 
Wickens), and forwarded on behalf of the meeting a telegram of 
congratulation upon his return to convalesence. 


In submitting their report the adjudicators (Messrs. A. H. 
Edwards, W. T. Montgomery, and J. A. Stephens) expressed their 
satisfaction with the result of the prize Essay Competition, 
particularly in regard to the quality of the Essays submitted. 
Friendly competition between individuals was always beneficial ; 
it served to sharpen the wits and to rouse the energies, and often 
to bring out many bright ideas and excellent qualities which might 
otherwise have remained dormant and perhaps wholly unsuspected. 
The present scheme was suggested by the Committee not only for 
the purpose of stirring up this competitive spirit among members, 
but also with the hope that having once expressed on paper their 
individual views concerning the past, present, and future work of 
Public Libraries, such members might all the more readily be 
persuaded to give verbal expression to their views on the 
subjects which would be brought up for discussion at the ensuing 
meetings of the Association. 


The reading of the Prize Essays was followed by a vigorous 
debate in which the President, the Misses Voce and Shepherd, 
Messrs. Williams, Edwards, Randall, Stephens and Tempest took 
part. 

In awarding the prizes, the President said he fully endorsed 
the views expressed by the adjudicators. As a whole all the 
efforts were deserving of the warmest commendation: and the 
Association need have no misgivings as to the progress of the 
public library movement locally, The successful essavists were :— 
1st Prize: Miss E. M. Voce (Reference Library, Liverpool). 2nd: 
Miss E. B. Saxton, M.A. (Reference Library, Liverpool) 3rd : Miss 
Annie Long (Toxteth Library, Liverpool). 

After inspecting the library, the visitors were entertained to 
refreshments ; and a enjoyable meeting concluded with hearty 
votes of thanks to the President and to Mr. B. A. Hopson 
(Librarian, Toxteth). 




















EDITORIAL. 


The danger of damage to buildings and their contents 
that might be caused by German air-craft and warships has 
been seriously exercising the thoughts of owners, trustees and 
occupiers, and strong representations have been made to the 
Board of Trade, urging upon the Government that the State 
should accept liability in respect of same. This seems only 
reasonable at a time like the present. The danger is a national 
one, while any damage done would naturally be Jocal, and we 
believe the whole nation would be willing to bear the loss for 
the localities attacked. Mr. Runciman has intimated that 
the Government is only prepared to consider the matter on 
the lines of a modified scheme of State Insurance, and while 
we do not think this satisfactory, it is better than nothing, 
and some scheme should undoubtedly be arranged by which 
the local authorities could cover their risks so far as the 
Municipal Buildings and the Public Libraries are concerned. 
The Libraries, in many cases, particularly when holding in 
trust or through bequest or gift the collections of individuals, 
contain books and articles of great value, and the matter 
should be in the mind of all librarians, and not be allowed to 
drop. 


* * « 


Sir Edward Ward's appeal for books for the troops in the 
training camps will, we hope, continue to meet with a hearty 
response. The books most needed are fiction and those of a 
light and cheerful character, and cheap editions, in paper covers 
or boards are especially suitable. It was estimated that about 
100,000 books would be needed, and about half of this number 
has already been distributed among the various inland camps, 
and 6,000 to the base camps at Boulogne, Havre and Rouen. 
Further donations of books, magazines, or money should be 
sent to the Hon. Mrs. Anstruther, 22, Earl Street, Westminster. 


* * * 


This library for our soldiers, which has already assumed 
large proportions, originated with the idea of supplying books 
for the men of the overseas contingents. Sir Edward Ward 
and the Committee of Ladies associated with him are to be 
congratulated on organizing and carrying out a very useful 

Vol. XVII. New Series 104. February, 1915. 
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scheme. From a professional point of view, however, it is to 
be regretted that the Council of the Library Association did 
not take the opportunity of collaborating in this work. 
Librarians are the people most qualified to deal with matters 
of this kind, and doubtless many, through their professional 
organization, would have been ready and willing to put a 


“ hand to the plough.” 
* * 


Many of the subscription libraries and similar institutions 
have suffered considerably by loss of membership—and con- 
sequently financially—since the outbreak of the war. We 
trust that old members will rally round their institutions at 
this time of national crisis, and that new members will be 
forthcoming to supply the gaps made by enlistments and other 
causes incidental to the war. 


* * * 


Another effect of the war is to be seen in the decreased 
attendances at the meetings of professional associations. This 
has been noticeable at the meetings of both the Library 
Association and the Library Assistants Association. The 
monthly gatherings of the former body have never been very 
large in recent years, but those of the younger association have 
generally been well attended. During the present session, 
however, there has been a marked decrease. 


* * * 


The reasons, common to all associations, for smaller 
attendances are: (1) Enlistments of certain members; (2) Extra 
duties entailed on other members consequent upon depleted 
staffs ; (3) Extra work undertaken in connection with chari- 
table objects associated with the war. The second and third 
reasons apply equally to members of all societies, but the 
appeal to arms is responded to, naturally, by the younger men. 
In the library profession, therefore, the Associations of Assistant 
Librarians are affected to the greater extent. 


At the January meeting of the Library Assistants’ Asso- 
ciation, the Hon. Secretary stated that ro per cent. of their 
effective strength had enlisted ; anda glance at the lists of 
those who have gone “To serve their Country,” will show that 
our younger colleagues are by no means lacking in patriotism. 
We wish them a safe, victorious and speedy return. 
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Turning from the topic of the hour to a more peaceful 
subject, we notice that a resident of Glasgow puts forward the 
suggestion that the new library at Langside should be provided 
with a “‘ games room,” in which such games as chess and 
draughts could be played. Doubtless the Libraries Committee 
will consider the matter, and their decision will be awaited 
with interest. 

. oo sa 


We are in favour of making public libraries as attractive 
as possible, and are aware that in a few libraries such games 
are allowed ; but we hold the opinion that the public library 
should not usurp the place of aclub. The introduction of 
games, even though silent, means more accommodation and 
more supervision, and under present financial conditions few 
Library Authorities can fulfil adequately the purposes for 
which public libraries were established. 


A LIBRARY OF UNIQUE WORKS. 


HE expert book-coilector, ever on the alert, journeys many 
miles and suffers actual hardship to secure the treasures 
that are as the breath of life to him, but he does 

not care to have his pet weakness exposed to public ridicule and no 
one but an unscrupulous and utterly callous person would dare to 
trifle with sacred feelings to the extent of deceiving him in 
the pursuit of his hobby. 

Shortly before the close of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, among the many bibliophiles famous throughout Europe 
were Brunet, whose name is a household word to all bibliographers, 
Joseph Octave Delepierre, the well-known member of the Philo- 
biblon Society, A. A. Renouard, the authority on the Aldine and 
Stephanus presses, Baron de Reiffenberg, Director of the Royal 
Library of Brussels, Techener, publisher and bookseller, Willems, 
writer on Elzevirs, Nodier, Polain and others. 

In 1840 a sale-catalogue was issued in the ordinary course and 
carefully distributed among this distinguished company. It 
announced the sale of the collection of books belonging to the 
library of the late Jean N. A. Pichauld, Count of Fortsas, which 
was advertised to take place at the Belgian village of Binche on 
the roth of August at eleven o’clock in the morning, under the 
auspices and at the house of the Notary, M. Mourlon. The 
catalogue was printed at Mons by the bookseller Hoyois. 

The following alluring statements appeared in a foreword :— 
“ Almost all the libraries formed during the past fifty years have 
slavishly followed the ideals set forth in Debure’s Bibliographie 
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Instructive. In consequence, the works presented by Debure as 
rare and curious and as worthy of discovery and preservation by 
amateurs, are met with as a basis of every other collection and 
nothing has become so common as rarities ! 

‘“‘ A genuine bibliomaniac, whose taste has been utterly opposed 
to this servile following of fashion, has, on the contrary, governed 
the choice of the unique collection now offered for sale. 

‘“ The Count of Fortsas only made room upon his shelves for 
such works as were absolutely unknown to bibliographers and 
cataloguers. This was his rule and one from which he never 
departed. It will be readily believed that the collection made by 
him, and to which for forty years he devoted large sums of money, 
cannot possibly be numerous. 

“It is still more difficult to believe that he ruthlessly expelled 
from his bookcases volumes for which he had paid their weight in 
gold as soon as he discovered that any work, till then supposed to 
be unknown, had been entered in any catalogue. Such works 
would have been as the apple of the eye to the most exacting 
amateur. 

“A discovery so untoward would be indicated on his manuscript 
list, in a special column, by the words, ‘Mentioned in such or such 
a work,’ and then followed the expression, ‘sold,’ ‘given away,’ 
or (an incredible thing unless one realises how far the passion of an 
exclusive collector can go) ‘ destroyed.’ 

“ The publication of Brunet’s ‘Nouvelles Recherches ’* was 
a genuine blow to our bibliomaniac ; one which could not fail to 
hasten his end. At one fell stroke a third of his library was wiped 
out! Afterwards he appeared to be disgusted with books and even 
with life itself. He did not acquire a single fresh volume, and 
Techener’s ‘Bulletin,’ issued from time to time, thinned still 
further the ranks of his already depleted collection. 

“ Jean-Népomucéne-Auguste Pichauld, Count of Fortsas, born 
24th October, 1770, at the Chateau of Fortsas, near Binche in 
Hainaut, died 1st September, 1839, in the very chamber in which 
he first saw the light 69 years earlier. 

“ Devoted entirely to his books, he had seen (or perhaps he did 
not see!) thirty years of war and revolution pass, without being 
drawn away from his favourite hobby for a moment, without even 
being enticed out of his sanctuary. For him the motto might have 
been composed Vitam impendere libris.” 

Then followed a list of 52 books numbered from 3 to 222 (showing 
that many had been weeded out), and forming the 14-page catalogue 
which caused a genuine flutter in the collectors’ dovecotes. Every 
expert wished to secure at least one of the volumes. Castian of 
Lille hoped to purchase a work on affairs preceding the Belgian 





* Paris, 1834. 
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Revolution of 1830 which was advertised as being the only remaining 
copy out of an edition of 2,000 which had been suppressed at the 
moment of its appearance, the author having made his peace 
(i.e., come to terms) with the Dutch Government. The entry in 
the catalogue appeared as— 

142. Causes qui doivent infailiiblement amener la dissolution du 
royaume des Pays-Bas, tel que l’ont fait les traités de 1814 et 1815. 
rournai, Casterman, 1829. 8vo. pp. 89, red morocco, uncut. 
Castian when passing through Tournay called at Casterman’s 

shop to make enquiries. The head of the publishing house could 
not recall the particulars, but his foreman recollected both the work 
in question and its author, Charles Lecocq. 

Delepierre wrote to Hoyois on 18th July, 1840, from Bruges 
ordering Nos. 11, 30, 36, 47 and 197, to be sent to os by rail or 
diligence. Item 11 was as follows :— 

Histoire des antiquitez et prérogatives de la ville de Bruges, 
contenant un grand nombre de chartes et documents inédits des 
plus curieux, par labbé Moussi, prédicateur de S. A. R. 
Bruxelles, Ermens. 1767. 4-to., pp. 722. 

The Abbé Moussi also wrote a history of the Chateau of Marimont, 
which I have searched for these twenty-five years. (11th November, 
1826. 

= Sardanapale de ce temps (a la sphére). 1699, I2 mo., 
pp. 304. Printed on vellum. 

A Dutch satire on Louis XIV. This infamous work is by the 
notorious and mysterious Corneille Blessebois. He is named in the 
foreword. (As to this Blessebois, see the Mélanges tirés d'une petite 
bibliotheque, page 368.) 

Item No. 197, which was priced at from 10 to 15 francs, was 
“Specimens of early Flemish songs of the fourteenth century, to 
which is prefixed an historical introduction. By Georg. Ellis, Esq., 
Lond., 1809. In 8vo pages 1 to 138, without title, with 10 plates 
of music, on cloth.” This is the only work in the collection with 
an English title and the printing of the volume had never been 
finished. The author said in a preface that, when in Holland, he 
met Van Wyn and Clignett who drew his attention to early Flemish 
literature. On his return to England he collected the old songs 
and intended to publish a volume with musical setting; but 
seeing he was not well up in old Flemish, the text was very faulty 
and he had all the copies destroyed. 

“What do you say to the sale of M. de Fortsas’ books at 
Binche ?’’ wrote A. Voisin, from Ghent, on 18 July, r840. ‘I have 
just read the catalogue and [ still feel astounded. Ye Gods, what 
riches! Happy are those who can secure but two or three of 
these gems!” 

F. M. Crozet of the Bibliothéque Royale in Paris hoped to 
obtain at least two of the unique volumes. Lebeau of Avesnes 
mentioned five that he wanted. Madanos (a descendant of the 
famous A. de Keyser) wrote on the 28th of July to Monsieur 
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Olnach : “‘ The Catalogue of M. de Fortsas has put all the biblio- 
philes in a fever of agitation. I heard at Malines that Verbeyst 
is going to Binche. M. de Reiffenberg also means to go, and he 
carries commissions on behalf of M. Willems. Here at Ghent there 
will only be a few commissions sent because MM. Voisin Van der 
Mersch, De Meyer etc., will all be present at the sale. I have 
witnessed several amusing discussions on the subject, amongst 
others a dialogue between M. Brisart and De Noortdonckt. The 
latter asked M. Hoste, successor to M. Leroux whether he had 
business connections at Binche, and if so whether he had in- 
troduced them to one of his friends who might have forwarded the 
catalogue from Brussels. M. De Noortdonckt was certain on the 
other hand that the list came from Binche, because his name was 
correctly spelt and they always mangled it at Brussels. Both 
flattered themselves that they would be able to secure several 
of the items. M. Brisart thought he had met with the titles of 
some of them in other catalogues and that in consequence the 
pretentions of M. de Fortsas to have possessed only unique books 
Was exaggerated. 

Drouet, Secretary of the Legation, wrote from London on 
31 July r840 on behalf of M. Van de Weyer, the Belgian Minister, 
requesting that 8 of the books be bought for him, and he placed 
no limit on his prices as he wished to secure the remarkable works 
at all costs. Among those he regarded as priceless were Nos. 7, 8, 
12, 64, and 78. 

7. Histoire de la mort glorieuse du saint martyre (sic) Annessens, 
décapité A Bruxelles le 19 de Septembre 1719, par ordre du tiran (sic) 
Prié, 8vo. pp 50, without place or date, old calf; two worm holes in 
the lower margin. 

8. Honnestes voluptez des plaisirs de la table démonstrées péremp- 
toirement, par maistre Bartholomé_ Brusile, escuier, avocat au 
Présidial d’Angers. Troye, chez J. Oudot, 1639. 12 mo. pp. 149, old 








binding of red morocco, with the arms of Roquelaure, gilt edges. 

12. Infusion polyglotte par le moyen de laquelie les wallons 
acquerront une connaissance parfaite du bas-allemand en moins de six 
semaines, par V. D. H. Brussels. Printed by Vogler, 1829. 8vo. pp. 
45, wood-cuts, unbound. 

64. L’Esteriade, poeme desdié a Son Altesse Monseigneur 
Alexander Farneze govuerneur et cappitaine-general des Pais-Bas, par 
son trés humble servant Francois Brassart, poete lavreat. A Mons en 
Haynau, chez Rutgher Velpius, 1584, small 8vo. pp. 220, red morocco, 
gilt edges, with the arms of Farnese. 

78. Cornuelliana, ou bons mots de Mme. de Cornuel. A Paris 
(Hollande), 1731. 12 mo., pp. 76; half binding of morocco, uncut; a 


blot of ink on page 21. 
Techener of Paris was sceptical as to the genuineness of the 
sale, but, fearing to miss the chance of a lifetime, he ordered Nos. 
3, 8, 19, 30, 36, 50, 52, 63, (for which he was prepared to pay four 
hundred francs, a large sum in those days), and 83. 
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Several were asterisked and double-asterisked by him as 
especially valuable :— 


50, I! pentamerone del cavalier Giovan Batista Basile. In 
Amsterdam, presso D. Elsevier, 1675, t2mo. Vellum. 

63. Le mystére monseigneur sainct Denys a noeuf personaiges 
cest ascavoir, etc., etc., without place or date, but with a shield upon 
the last leaf, bearing a monogram composed of the letters H. P. R., 
and surmounted by an eagle. Small folio, oblong, in format like an 
account book, 47 leaves, not paged, old calf, much used, 


Excitement rose higher than ever as the day of the sale 
approached. It was said that Brunet, Nodier, Techener and 
Renouard met in the stage-coach and glowered upon one another 
because each had hoped to be first on the spot, whilst another 
collector journeyed to Binche from Amsterdam for the mere pleasure 
of setting eye on the unknown Elzevir, No. 50, quoted above, 
and Baron de Reiffenberg, Director of the Royal Library of 
Brussels, received a special grant for purposes of purchase. One 
item recorded the daring exploits of a certain prince of the blood, 
and his granddaughter wrote an appealing letter to M. Voisin 
praying him to buy the book at all costs as she wished to protect 
the family reputation by preventing it from falling into wrong 
hands. Many buyers sent remittances, others despatched orders 
without reserve as to prices. 


The book world had gone mad! Then advertisements were 
printed in the Brussels newspapers to the effect that the sale had 
been stopped as the townsmen of Binche had resolved to keep the 
collection intact for its own public library and had subscribed the 
purchase price of the whole collection. Binche being a small 
village this statement did not convince the experts and on enquiry 
suspicions were aroused. 


Suddenly the bubble burst and the truth leaked out. There 
was no count, no chateau, no notary of the name of Mourlon, no 
collection of unique treasures except such as existed in the fertile 
imagination of Renier H. G. Chalon of Brussels, antiquarian and 
writer on numismatics, and the only tangible reality was the 
extraordinary catalogue of a bogus library which soon began to 
possess a bibliographical value of its own. 


The experts had not strength of mind to prosecute, even if 
they had legal grounds for redress. Those who had been taken in 
by the vision of priceless acquisitions thought it wiser to lie low or 
to laugh with the rest. But 15 years later a work dedicated to the 
bibliophiles of every country by E. Hoyois, printer at Mons, and 
entitled “‘ Documents et Particularités Historiques sur le Catalogue 
du Comte de Fortsas,”’ exposed the story of one of the biggest 
literary hoaxes the world has ever seen. 
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It included all the correspondence ordering books, leaders from 
the journals of the period, an account of the town of Binche where 
the experts met to laugh or toswear and an autograph letter from the 
supposed Count of Fortsas. Its publication broke up a life-long 
friendship between Chalon and Hoyois and years passed before the 
last echo died of the vituperations and satirical laughter of the 
book-collectors. 

J. N. 


AN EMENDATION OF THE 
DEWEY CLASSIFICATION, 790-799. 


By T. WARBURTON Wricut and H. Hamer, Bolton Public 
Libraries. 


N this short article we beg to submit to readers of THE LIBRARY 
WoRLD an emendation of the heading 790, Amusements, 
of the Dewey Decimal Classification, not that the expansion 

is of importance, but hoping it may prove useful. We imagine 
that in nearly every library of over ten thousand volumes the 
present ten divisions 790-799 are inadequate for the close classifica- 
tion of the stock of books on Sports and Amusements. At least 
200 books on these subjects will generally be found in a library 
of ten thousand volumes, and in larger libraries the number must 
be much greater. With the few divisions which Dewey gives 
much confusion of subjects must prevail on the shelves of 
classified libraries. Books on cycling, boxing, wrestling, swimming, 
will all be jostling one another at 796, and books on golf, cricket, 
football, &c., will be in confusion at 797. 

In the modification appended, all the main divisions of the 
present edition have been retained. The three main sections of 
790, Public Entertainment, Indoor Amusements, and Outdoor Sports 
still stand, the chief alterations being a re-arrangement of the sub- 
divisions of 793-799. To the ten existing divisions we have added 
sixty-three other places, all of which are designed to meet the needs 
of the present and immediate future of a moderate-sized public 
library, and we put forward our emendation as a tentative and 
not a final one. 

The most important alterations have occurred at 796, where 
the single heading of Outdoor Sports has been divided as follows: 


I Children’s Sports and 5 Cycling. 
Round Games. -6 Quoits, 
.2 Athletic Sports. .7_ Bowling. 
Coasting. 8 Mountaineering. 


3 
.4 Winter Sports. Other Sports. 


~ 




















possible. 
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792 


793 
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Some of these are further divided to render close classification 


Thus, 796.2, Athletic Sports, has been sub-divided :— 
.24 Fencing. 
.25 Running. 
.26 Walking. 


Boxing. 
Wrestling. 
Ju-Jitsu. 
Swimming. 


Sports and Amusements. 

Public Entertainment. 

Theatre. Pantomime. 
Opera. 

Indoor Amusements. 

Private Theatricals. 

Tableaux. 

Charades. 

Dancing. 

Conjuring. 

Ventriloquism. 

Puzzles. Acrostics. 
Forfeits, &c. 

Games of Skill. 

Chess. 

Draughts. 

Other Board Games. 

Billiards. 

Bagatelle. 

Games of Chance. 

Cards. 

Whist. 

Bridge. 

Poker. 

Napoleon. 

Baccarat. 

Patience. 

Cribbage. 


Other Card Games. 
Dice. 
Backgammon. 
Dominoes. 

Outdoor Sports. 
Children’s Sports and 
Round Games. 

Athletic Sports. 
Boxing. 
Wrestiing. 


This has already been applied with satisfactory results to a 
We give the full table, capable of 
further expansion, in the hope it may be useful in other libraries : 


.225 Ju-Jitsu. 


23 
124 
25 
.26 


NH 


NH 


799 


Swimming. 

Fencing. 

Running, 

Walking. 

Coasting, 

Winter Sports. 

Skating, 

Curling. 

Sleighing. Toboganning. 
Ski-ing. 

Cycling. 

Quoits, 

Bowling. 
Mountaineering, 

Other Sports, 

Boating and Ball Games. 
Rowing. 

Yachting, 

Croquet. 

Football. 

Association Football. 
Rugby Football. 
Cricket. 

Golf. 

Tennis, &c. 

Lawn Tennis. 

Racquets. 

Polo. 

Other Sports. 

Fishing, Hunting Shooting 
Fishing. 

Hunting, 

Big Game Hunting. 
Shooting, Game, &c, 
Target Shooting. 
Miniature Rifle Shooting, 
Archery. 
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READING, LIBRARIES, AND THE WAR. 


By Henry T. Coutts. 


“THERE is a difference of opinion among librarians regarding 
the influence of the war upon reading and the issue of books 
from Public Libraries. In an address to the N.W. Branch 

of the Library Assistants’ Association, Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers is 

reported to have said that “ it might be inferred from the remark- 
able increase in the issues from Libraries this year as compared with 
last year, that far from being inimical to literature, war was often 

a stimulus to it.” Against this must be set the opinion of Mr. 

James Johnston, Librarian of the Arbroath Public Library, who, 

when reporting a decrease in the issue of books, stated that “‘ the 

fact was growing more apparent daily that the war was proving a 

foil to intellectual thought.” Between these two opinions there is 

the view of Dr. E. E. Blyth, President of the Norfolk and Norwich 

Library, who said: “ All felt the preoccupation of the war, and he 

asked was this a time for reading anything beyond the all-engrossing 

newspapers? . . . Yetit did afford much needed relief occasionally 
to fix the mind on other thoughts.” 

From these statements we deduce the following :— 

(rt) War results in increased issues from Libraries, and is not 
hurtful to literature. 

(2) War results in decreased issues from Libraries, and is a 
hindrance to intellectual thought. 

(3) War may result in the reading of war news almost 
entirely, and so prevent the reading of literature in a 
general sense. 

What are the facts? From the figures given in The 
Publisher's Circular we see that there has been a decrease in the 
number of books published during last year. The decrease is 
particularly noticeable during the three months from August to 
October, the first months of the war. Thenceforward there is a 
tendency to increase. This shows that at the beginning of 
hostilities the book market was affected adversely, and consequently 
it may be assumed that the book-reading public was affected also. 
When the national excitement caused by the war had somewhat 
subsided, the book market improved, and we may assume that the 
book-reading public became more normal. 

In common with other trades, the business of the bookseller 
has been affected. People will economise in books as well as in 
clothes and the like. The private or subscription libraries have 
also suffered to some extent, but the public libraries stand on a 
different footing. The borrowing of books from the latter 
institutions does not affect men’s pockets. Any decline of reading, 
therefore, among the classes who borrow from such institutions is 
not attributable to reasons of finance. 
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An examination of a number of reports of Public Libraries 
reveals the fact that, in the majority of cases, the issues from the 
lending departments, particularly in the class of light literature 
have decreased during the period of the war; some slightly, others 
considerably. The use made of the reference departments is 
reported generally to have increased. 

In reviewing the facts one is drawn to the conclusion that war 
restricts reading in one way, but extends it in another. The 
decrease from the lending libraries is not surprising when it is 
remembered that a number of constant borrowers at ordinary 
times are now engaged in active service for their country. Others 
are employed in making and distributing necessary articles for 
soldiers and their dependents, or occupied with various charitable 
work. On the other hand, there are those who think little of 
reading in the ordinary course of affairs, and who, in times of 
national emergency or stress, are attracted to the Public Library in 
order to obtain information respecting the questions or countries 
concerned. 

Although the reading of light literature is useful as an 
antidote for the horrors and misery associated with war, it is only 
natural that the minds of men should be pre-occupied with a 
war, such as the present, which concerns vitally the destiny of 
the Empire; and many persons will probably direct the course 
of their reading from general to special channels. It is here 
that the Public Library finds its opportunity in supplying 
information respecting the topic of the hour, by means of 
exhibitions of maps and other literary war material, and special 
lists of books relating to the War and the countries affected. In 
some instances parts of library buildings are devoted to purposes 
of recruiting, and in all cases information as to the nearest 
recruiting office can be obtained. 

Taking all things into consideration, reading, so far as public 
libraries are concerned, has not suffered. War is barbarous, but it 
has a tendency to make people think, and thoughtful people are 
usually readers. 


In our next number (March) will appear the first instalment 
of supplementary titles to Messrs. Lange & Berry’s Books on 
the Great War. The output of new works is steadily 
keeping up. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ZENODOTUS: 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARIAN. 


A word or two in Stephen Graham’s book, With Poor 
Emigrants to America, indicates how much more important a 
personage the librarian is in the States than here. He writes: 
“The dream of Progress by which Westerners live is going to be 
carried forward to some realisation in America. There is a great 
band of workers united in the idea of making America the most 
pleasant and happy place to live in that the world has ever known. 
I refer to those working with such Americans as J. Cotton Dana, 
the fervent librarian; . . . President Wilson, who promises to 
uproot the tree of corruption; to mention only the chief hag 
Mr. Graham’s enthusiasm for America is rather effervescent: of 
Progress—with a capital P—I can see few signs in the States; 
and as for pleasant and happy places to live in, why England, 
(in ordinary times: and I think of the testimony of James, Winter, 
and W. D. Howells) France, Australia and New Zealand—to 
name but four—are hard to beat. Still, the compliment to the 
librarian of Newark is a thing we like and welcome, because we 
believe—or rather know—that a librarian is a quiet power for 
good in a community. 


READERS IN THE MAKING? 


But Mr. Graham endorses an extraordinary opinion of Mr. 
Dana: “ Readers of newspapers,”’ says the Newark librarian, “ are 
the best critics of them. The more they read the wiser the readers; 
the wiser the readers the more criticisms, and the more the news- 
papers are criticised the better they become. 

Do you say this does not apply to the yellow journal? I 
would reply that it does. The yellow journal caters all the time to 
the beginners in reading, who are also the beginners in newspaper 
reading, A new crop of these beginners in reading is born everv 
year. This new crop likes its reading simply printed, in large 
letters, and with plenty of pictures. The more of this new crop of 
readers there are the more the yellow journals flourish; and the 
more the yellow journals flourish the sooner this new crop is 
eclucated by the yellow journals, by the mere process of reading 
them, and the sooner they get into the habit of reading journals 
that are not yellow, and contain a larger quantity of more reliable 
information, until at last the yellow journals are overpassed by the 
readers they have themselves trained.” 








—— 
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THE LOGIC OF MR. COTTON DANA, 


On the face of it this passage may look alright. But if you 
examine it closer you will recognise that ‘“‘ reading yellow” does 
not beget logic. The argument is as fallacious as it can well be. 
If an ignorant young man who begins his reading with yellow 
newspapers, at length passes from them to reading of a better kind, 
it follows that he ceases to buy the yellow paper. It also follows 
that having discovered the defects of yellow journalism, he gives 
his children a better education and leads them to begin with much 
better reading than he did. If Mr. Dana’s argument were true, 
in a few generations the yellow press would disappear or exist only 
to appeal to ignorant emigrants. But to-day the sovereign power 
in the States is this self-same yellow press which is supposed to 
educate people above it; no other power remotely approaches it. 
The time was when we in England knew not this monster. Now 
he has some grip upon us here. A yellow journal, in everyessential, 
is anelaborate swindle, for its sole object is to swallow money in 
exchange for news often quite false, and always exaggerated beyond 
its true importance and significance. We endorse this fact every 
time a newsboy is prosecuted for crying false news. The sole 
difference between the newsboy and the editor of the yellow news- 
paper is that the one is a poor artisan in crime and the other an 
expert. But although in all highly civilized countries the criminal 
expert is the subject of smiling tolerance and the artisan of pious 
detestation, we are surprised to find a clear-headed librarian 
thinking and saying so. 

AMERICAN LIBRARIES AND THE “ MOVIES.” 

Mr. Graham himself is singularly illogical. ‘‘ It has been noted 
in the last few years,”’ he remarks, ‘“‘ that there is a distinct falling 
off in the acceleration of reading at the public libraries. This is 
attributed to the extraordinary amount of time spent by men and 
women at the ‘movies,’ when they would otherwise be reading. 
Such a fact would breed pessimism in Great Britain or Europe were it 
established.”” [I am glad Mr. Graham uses the subjunctive mood.} 
“But America has such trust in the hearts and hopes of the 
common people that it approves of the picture show. ‘ If readers 
of books go back to the cinema, let them go,’ says the American, 
‘It is like a child in the third class voluntarily going back to the 
first class, because the work being done there is more suited to his 
state of mind.’ ... The picture show will bring good readers to 
the libraries in time. It is the first step in the cultural ladder of 
the democracy.’’ Tomy mind the argument is preposterous. The 
school is the first step in the cultural ladder; then the library. If 
a reader deserts the library for the cinema be sure he never comes 
back. I cannot imagine any person, other than one, suffering from 
complete mental laziness and stagnation, who can find moving 
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pictures preferable to good illustrated books, with clear descriptive 
letterpress. Cinema pictures are often clever, but however clever 
they may be, they are never better than a good weekly illustrated 
paper or book. If people desert libraries and “go back”’ to the 
cinema there is something radically wrong with the libraries. 


A GUIDE TO HISTORY. 

Some years ago librarians were hoping to co-operate in com- 
piling special guides to books. These guides were to be of lists of 
annotated entries. But since 1913, when Gooch’s History and 
historians in the Nineteenth Century was published, I have recognised 
that the work must be done—I will not say by experts, a word 
which smacks of impudent fraud—but by masters in the art of 
which they write. There are few guides to which I refer more 
often than to Mr. Gooch’s. He takes us over the whole ground : 
the contributions of German scholars to historical knowledge and 
thought ; the renascence of historical studies with Thierry, Michelet, 
Guizot Mignet and Thiers in France; once again we join in the old 
quarrels of Freeman and Froude; and learn the full value of 
Gardiner and Acton and Maitland. Before recommending a history 
we cannot do better than refer to his pages. For a long time I 
have warned readers not to borrow Carlyle’s French Revolution for 
its history ; and I am glad to find now that Mr. Gooch condemns 
it as fundamentally wrong in conception. It is a pure epic of rare 
cenius in literature: nothing more. 

Mr. Gooch tells the story of a witty librarian. Sybel was on a 
visit to Paris in 1851 and he found rich treasures in the War Office 
and the National Archives, where he noticed the Acts of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. ‘What dust,” remarked the historian. 
“Respect it,” answered the librarian; “it is the dust of 1795.” 
What neater apology can you expect for the dust of sixty years ? 


COMMITTEES AND AGAIN COMMITTEES. 


I had no idea so many committees of the L.A. Council had 
been appointed, and cordially I agree with you that two or three 
would be more useful than nine. How strange it is for librarians, 
who know so well the difficulties and delays of committee work, to 
multiply this machinery in conducting their own affairs. A 
committee is our fetish in England. If some screw gets loose in 
our state organisation we set a royal commission or an inter- 
departmental committee to tighten it; if in municipal machinery 
we appoint a committee or a sub-committee. That is why so 
many screws never get tightened at all. Were I on the L.A. 
Council I would recommend the appointment of a new committee 
at every opportunity, the sooner to bring the whole system into 
disrepute. Begin by reviving the Book Production committee, 
which, by the way, has dissolved without finishing its work. 
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You are not quite just to the provincial members. _I believe 
there is more opposition than you think to the plan of holding 
Committees on Council days. Don’t you think the London 
councillors are a little inclined to keep our affairs in their own 
hands ? 

OUR MR. TEDDER. 


The Athenzum Club have paid a graceful compliment to their 
Secretary and Librarian in presenting him with his portrait, painted 
by Mr. G. Hall Neale, and with a cheque. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury made the presentation. Mr. Tedder has held his dual 
office for forty years, and is probably one of the best known 
figures in London clubland. What concerns us most, however, is 
Mr. Tedder’s almost equally long connexion with our own 
Association. His work for us has been simply invaluable. Asa 
chairman he is quiet and very adroit. Sometimes we have thought 
him a little too adroit ; but we at once recognised that his purpose, 
a quite legitimate purpose, was to protect the Council from undue 
acerbity of criticism. We hope Mr. Tedder may give us many 
more years of his wise and genial service. To some of us the 
Association would not be the Association without him. 

““THEY ALSO SERVE WHO ONLY STAND AND WAIT.” 

War brings out the best and worst in men and women. The 
roll of honour in the LigkRARY WORLD is a part of the best. M.F., 
who writes in the last number on ‘‘ Women Assistants and the 
War,”’ represents a part of the worst. The whole argument of the 
article amounts to this: Now is your chance, girls ; the men are 
going to the war, very soon many more will be forced to go; let us 
grab their places. Well enough, so far; but what is to happen 
when the men come back? M.F. expects (rightly) that some will 
not return, but I cannot help thinking she ought to be more sorry 
than she appears to be, if many never return. For listen: ‘‘ With 
regard to women’s work there is one thing we can prophecy, and 
that is, that when the war is over and things are once again 
straightened out, the Library Committees who have experienced 
the services of capable women assistants who have been engaged 
‘for the period of the war’ will, as a result of the quality of the 
work rendered, be unanimous in their desire to retain such services 
permanently.”” And sack the returning warriors, we presume! 
What surpassing patriotism, what tenderness of heart! Let me 
tell M.F. that when she quotes Napoleon as saying, ‘‘ How rare are 
men !’’ we can well retort, after reading her article, ‘‘ How rare are 
women !” ‘** Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 

Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot.’’ 
ERATOSTHENES, F.L.A, 
(The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
the writers of “ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’] 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


WOMEN ASSISTANTS AND THE WAR, 
To the Editor of THe Liprary Wor LD. 

Srr,—As a woman librarian I should like to express my 
sympathy, up to a certain point, with M.F.’s article. There is 
much in it to stimulate us to do our best work and there is good 
advice in it for those who are in senior positions. Nor can it be 
anything but right and sensible for us to make the most of our 
opportunities and to strain every effort to fit ourselves for such 
duties as we may be called upon to perform. But, whatever 
happens, we must not lose sight of the services rendered bythe men 
at the front, in almost every case at great personal sacrifice. 

When they return to fill the places kept open for them, as we 
truly hope they may, we want them to feel that women are better 
able to work side by side with them, each doing whatever is best 
suited to his or her respective qualifications. Conditions which 
can bring about a kindly understanding between the men and 
women who by force of circumstances have to earn a living, must 
be welcome and to their mutual advantage, and to such conditions 
we all look forward in the future; if possible at the close of this 
terrible war. 

I am Sir, &c.,, 
A WOMAN LIBRARIAN. 
February, 1915. 


To the Editor of Tue LipRARY WorLpD. 


DEAR S1r,—In the tumult of feeling which the outbreak of war 
caused throughout the Empire, hundreds of thousands of men, 
without thought of the check it might mean to their worldly 
advancement and prosperity, left their work and their offices, and 
took the oath which would in all probability lead them into terrible 
danger—perchance to some ghastly death on the field of battle. 
Let it be granted that the change from the routine and monotony 
of everyday life and work was pleasant; that the call to arms 
thrilled the adventure spirit ; that some of the men are having the 
time of their lives ; and that, after all, they are only doing their 
duty. Those who knowof something other than the surface gaiety 
and glory as portrayed in the newspapers, or by the men who are 
ever-anxious to save their women folk from a true appreciation of 
the hardships they undergo, know that doing what is “ only their 
duty ’’ is making men face a strain and horrors which have turned 
tried and seasoned soldiers into gibbering idiots! Having regard 
to these things, it is inconceivable that anyone should be found 
capable of suggesting that the present is a time in which women 
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should strain every nerve to oust and supplant their men-com- 
petitors in any department of life. It is, I suppose, inevitable 
that those who are left at home—men as well as women—should 
meet with professional opportunities which would not have come 
their way had not the War claimed the other workers; but coldly 
and deliberately to attempt tooccupy permanently places left open 
by them is to break every rule of fair play. To say that women 
workers have had to suffer from men’s unfairness does not mitigate 
the offence in the very least. I have sufficient faith in the eternal 
rightness of things to believe that, should the women of our 
libraries adopt this attitude of fighting a man when he is down— 
and that is what it amounts to--their cause would suffer irretrievably, 
and the day would never dawn when their work would be judged 
as work. and not as the product of a very much cheaper machine 
than Man! 

Let them give of their best to their work ; let them cheerfully 
accept more work and longer hours, so that the work of their men- 
colleagues may not be allowed to come to a standstill; let them 
offer themselves as voluntary workers in districts which are too 
heavily handicapped by the absence of men; let them attend 
meetings of professional associations, read papers, and take part in 
debates, so that there shall still be living organizations for the men 
to come back to. Thatis the right thing for women as workers to 
do during the course of the War; that is the thing which the 
women of France have been doing; that is the thing which the 
leaders and members of the various Woman Suffrage and Feminist 
Societies have shown that they consider the right thing—the only 
thing. They have stopped all acts of militancy, all propaganda 
work, all diatribes against men and their doings. 

Let us not be led astray by a chimera! 


OLIVE E. CLARKE. 
IsLINGTOoN, N., 
Ist February, 1915, 


A discussion was recently held in one of the suburban libraries 
as to the possibility of purchasing books for the blind, and it was 
decided that at present there was not sufficient demand for Braille 
books in that suburb. The point was then raised that modern 
Braille books were printed in an abbreviated language which those 
who had learnt the old system could not master without an effort. 
The opinion of the blind as to whether the effort is worth while 
does not appear to have been ascertained. 
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LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. | 


At the January meeting of the Barrow Town Council it was 
reported that the Carnegie Trustees had agreed to increase their 
gift of £12,000 to £13,000 for a new Public Library for Barrow. 


For some weeks past the central and branch reading rooms of 
the Blackpool Public Libraries have been open on Sundays for the 
benefit of the troops and public. From the use made of the rooms 
there seems to be an impression that they are only open for the 
soldiers, and it is suggested that the fact of their being open to the 
general public should be made known in order that the Committee 
can ascertain to what extent the new departure is appreciated by 
the residents. 

In the report of the Librarian of Canterbury, for December, 
it is stated that the Sunday evening soldier visitors numbered 
2,611, and nearly 1 o00 soldiers have used the Reference Library 
for writing and reference purposes. 

Among the recent donations to the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh, is a copy of the privately printed catalogue of the 
books and MSS. of Robert Louis Stevenson in the library of the 
late Mr. Harry Elkins Widener, of Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

Certain people in France are anticipating the end of the War 
by thinking of educational schemes. One of these schemes is to 
cover the country with “a close network of public libraries.”” The 
co-operation of English authorities is being sought in this matter by 
M. Henri Oger, Administrator of the Civili Services, Paris. The 
following extract from a letter received recently by Mr. G. T. 
Shaw, the Chief Librarian of Liverpool, will serve to indicate the 
proposals of M. Oger and his colleagues :— 


‘We are all filled with admiration for the wonderful movement which 


has covered your country with these universities of the people. We are 
umbitious of seeing the French Kepublic march in the footsteps of your 
great democracy, and in all confidence we apply to you. 


“In due course our Ligue Nationale pour le Communisme des Livres 
(National Society for the Communism of Books) intends to publish a 


prehensive book on the question. Will you be kind enough to lend us 
to illustrate this work the zinc or copper plates which you have at your 
disposal—views of buildings intended to shelter a free public library, views 
of juvenile rooms, periodicil rooms, travelling libraries, plans of sites, &c.” 


At the conclusion of hostilities a deputation comprised of 
members of the Municipal Council of Paris, propose visiting the 
more important library systems of this country, and, among other 
places, will inspect the libraries of Liverpool. 
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Police-court proceedings were taken recently by the Heston and 
Isleworth Library Committee against three lads for causing a 
disturbance at the Isleworth Public Library. The evidence of Mr. 
Percy J. Hawkins, Assistant Librarian, showed that the defendants, 
after being turned out of the Library for misdemeanour, returned 
and deliberately annoyed readers by banging books on the desks. 
One fine of ros. and two of 5s. were imposed, the magistrate 
remarking that if the defendants came before him again they 
would be dealt with more severely. A notice, stating the facts, 
has been exhibited in the Library as a warning to others. 

The Ipswich Museum Committee has received, on loan from 
Miss E. Kerrich, twelve valuable and interesting scrap-books from 
the library of the late Edward Fitzgerald. They are to be 
deposited in the Christchurch Mansion, where Fitzgerald’s writing 
desk and other of his personal belongings are exhibited. 


A start has been made with the building of the south-east 
branch of the Jslington Public Libraries. This Branch will com- 
plete the system of libraries for Islington, which will consist of a 
Central Library and three Branches. 


The London Library has received a donation from Mr. Archer 
M. Huntington, the American scholar and founder of the Hispanic 
Society of America, in the form of such of the Society’s publica- 
tions as did not happen to be in the Library. The gift consists of 
a total of 53 volumes and 6 maps. These are facsimiles of rare 
books and maps, issued in limited numbers in the style of the 
Kelmscott Press books. This donation was brought about indirectly 
through the War. Mr. Huntington, at the outbreak of hostilities, 
was stranded in Germany, and, after suffering many hardships, 
reached London. There he made the acquaintance of the London 
Library, and was much impressed by the work and arrangements 
of the institution. 

The Didsbury and Bradford Branches of the Manchester 
Public Libraries are fnow nearing completion. The former is the 
gift of Mr. Carnegie, and the latter has been erected at the expense 
of the ratepayers. The Didsbury Library is Gothic in style. 
Internally, it is arranged on the radiating system, thus providing 
excellent oversight from the Staff desk. As regards accommoda- 
tion there will be at the beginning six book stacks to hold 11,480 
volumes, but these can be increased, if necessary, to provide for 
13,930 volumes. The general reading-room has seating space for 
48 readers, and a lecture or boys’ room something more than half 
that size. Until now the Libraries’ Committee have felt that the 
accommodation at Bradford wasjinadequate,and they have frequently 
been urged by the ratepayers of the ward and by their representatives 
to provide a building more suitable to its objects. This new 
building is the response. 
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With the view of ensuring that the work of reorganising the 
Norwich Public Library shall be completed by Mr. Geo. A. Stephen, 
the City Librarian, the Norwich Town Council has increased his . 
salary, as from September last, to the maximum amount agreed to 
on his appointment (and due in June, 1916) and has decided to 
make two further annual increases of {25 each, Mr. Stephen 
having undertaken to remain in the service of the Corporation for 
five years. 


On January 22nd the Carlton-road and District new branch of 
the Nottingham Public Libraries was opened to the public. Sir 
Joseph Bright, chairman of the Libraries Committee, had previously 
opened the library formally. 


In pursuance of the policy of Library publicity methods 
locally, there has been distributed in East Nottingham a publica- 
tion styled the East Nottingham Herald, issued under the auspices 
of the Nottingham Public Libraries. This is designed to “‘ herald ” 
the development of library facilities in the district—the opening of 
a new lending library in connection with the present fine building 
at Carlton Road. The publication is produced in the form of a 
newspaper, and gives varied information concerning the new 
library, with illustrations. This innovation as regards “ library 
advertising ’’ has been devised by Mr. Walter A. Briscoe, which 
issue the Guardian describes as a “‘ publication dealing brightly 
with literary topics.” 


Various improvements in the arrangement of exhibits have 
been made at the Salford Museum and Art Galleries. The scheme 
for organized visits of school children to the museums has not yet 
matured, but during the past year over 200 have been taken by 
their teachers to these institutions. Mr. Ben. H. Muller, the 
librarian and curator, has given, fromtime to time, short 
explanatory lectures to groups of teachers on the subjects of the 
collections in the children’s department, and also advanced 
museum talks. 


The new branch library at Thatto Heath, S/. Helens, was 
opened by the Mayor (Sir David Gamble) on January 14th, In 
the course of his remarks, Sir David complimented those concerned 
in the management of the local libraries. The accommodation of 
the new library is excellent. The cost of erection, £3,250, has 
been defrayed by Mr. Carnegie 


The scheme for the erection of a new Public Library at 
Watford is still in abeyance. A grant of {4,750 is available from 
the Carnegie Trust, provided a sum to secure a site, estimated at 
about £1,000, is obtained locally. 
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TO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY. 


The following list is a continuation of those given on pp. 77, 
120, 148,178 and 215. We shall be glad to receive the names of other 
colleagues not included in the present or former lists. 

ALLARD (G. ©.), Lambeth Public Libraries (23rd Batt. County 
of London). 

CoomBEs (V. H.), Kensington Public Libraries (King’s Colonials). 

DELaIneE (W.), York Public Library (362 Battery, Royal Field 

Artillery). 

Ecxett (B. B.), Birmingham Public Libraries (14th Batt. 

Royal Warwickshire Regiment, 1st Birmingham Batt.) 

Hancock (W.), Salford Public Libraries (Royal Scots). 
Louis (J. S. W.), Kensington Public Libraries (8th Hussars). 
MALE (ERNeEsT), Brighton Public Libraries, (1st Sussex Royal 

Garrison Artillery, I.S.C.). 

Moore (H. E.), Lambeth Public Libraries (Army Pay Corps). 
Owens (T. W.), Kensington Public Libraries (Royal Naval 

Volunteer Reserve). 

Rosinson (G. W.), Nottingham Public Libraries (7th Batt. 

Sherwood Foresters). 

Sprinc (T. C.), Kensington Public Libraries (Army Pay Corps). 
WALKER (B.), Lambeth Public Libraries (1st Batt. Coldstream 

Guards; now a prisoner in Germany). 

Woop (E. D.), Lambeth Public Libraries (21st Batt. County of 

London). 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


The following Staff changes have been made at the Camberwell 
Public Libraries, consequent upon the retirement of Mr. W. G. 
SnowsiLt_. Mr. L. Hurpon, Librarian of the Dulwich Library, 
has been appointed Librarian of the Central Library; Mr. W. J. 
VELLENOWETH, of the Nunhead Library, succeeds Mr. Hurdon at 
Dulwich; Mr. C. F. Newcomse, of the North Camberwell 
Library, takes the place of Mr. Vellenoweth, at Nunhead; and 
Mr. A. Oakey, Sub-Librarian at North Camberwell, has been 
appointed temporary Librarian. 

Mr. H. Ence, Junior Assistant, Bolton Public Libraries, has 


been appointed Assistant Librarian at the Marshall Branch 
Library, Burnley. 


NOTES. 


The American Library Association has published in the last 
few years many important contributions to bibliography and 
librarianship, These are not known in this country as well as they 
should be, and therefore it has been arranged that a stock of these 
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publications should be held by Messrs. Grafton & Co., of Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury, who have been appointed sole agents 
in the United Kingdom, and from whom full particulars can be 
obtained. Among the works referred to are Kroeger’s ‘‘ Guide to 
Reference Books,”’ ‘‘ A.L.A. Catalogue,” ‘“‘ A.L.A. Index to General 
Literature,” “ A.L.A. Manual of Library Economy,” and some 30 
others. 


Miss M. E. Braddon (Mrs. Maxwell) has passed away after 
long years of literary effort, and opinion as to the popularity of 
her numerous books naturally enough varies among public 
librarians. In the centre of the Metropolis, for instance, the 
percentage of her works in circulation was, on the day of her 
death, 28 per cent of the volumes bearing her name, a little 
further westward it amounted to 33 per cent., and still further west 
to 50 per cent. In the City the number dwindles to one quarter. 
Twenty years ago, at the zenith of her career, the proportion in 
her favour was much larger and probably, in some of the suburbs 
and country places, a far higher figure would be correct. 

In those days ‘“ Lady Audley’s Secret,” of which some public 
libraries have as many as 5 or 6 copies at a time, would often be 
“not at home to anyone.” Although not as popular as Mrs, 
Henry Wood, Miss Braddon has always made a good second, with 
Emma Jane Worboise running closely for third place, Public 
librarians, perhaps at their wit’s end to suggest an alternative to 
a hesitating reader, have again and again found Miss Braddon‘s 
name one to conjure with, 


LiBRARY ASSOCIATION.—Courses of ten lectures each on 
Practical Cataloguing, by Mr. J. Henry Quinn (at 2.45 p.m.), and 
Library Routine, by Mr. W, C. Berwick Sayers (at 4.15 p.m.), will 
begin on Wednesday, 17th February, at Caxton Hall,S.W. Fee 
for either course, ros. A prize of {1 is offered for the best class 
work in either course. Applications and enquiries to Ernest A. 
Baker, M.A., D.Lit., Hon. Sec., Education Committee, Caxton 
Hall, S.W. 
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REVIEWS. 
GENERAL BOOKS, 


TREITSCHKE, H. von. Germany, France, Russia and Islam. With 
portrait. Demy 8vo. pp, 327. Jarrold & Sons and Allen & Unwin, 
Limited (1915). 7s. 6d. net. 

The opinions of such a famous historian as Treitschke on the relations 
of Turkey to the Great European Powers, of Germany to the East, and of 
Germany to her immediate neighbours must, in the light of present affairs, 
be of importance to every student of the period. The essays which are 
included in this volume were given to the world between 1876 and 1895 and 
the present translation should prove valuable to those who have neither 
sufficient time nor knowledge to read the originals. Naturally enough, 
the opinions expressed are open to criticism from any but the German 
point of view. ‘‘ What is demanded by justice,’’ wrote Treitschke, 
“is at the same time, absolutely necessary for our security.’’ The Rhine 
must be “‘ the German River, not the German Boundary,” the latter being 
a thought “intolerable to a proud nation,’’ and again, “ In view of our 
obligations to secure the peace of the world, who will venture to object that 
the people of Alsace and Lorraine do not want to belong tous? . 

These territories are ours by the right of the sword, and we shall dispose of 

them in virtue of a higher right—the right of the German nation, which will 

not permit its lost children to remain strangers to the German Empire.” 

Such outcries are no more convincing than the high sounding phrases that 

are being uttered by those who wish to vindicate their Empire’s position 

to-day. 

A lecture given by Treitschke at Darmstadt on November 7th, 1883, 
on Luther and the German Nation reveals much of the same thought which 
has fallen in less humble words from the present Kaiser's lips. ‘‘ Undaunted 
courage has always been accompanied in our national character by a deep 
longing for deliverance from the curse of sin.” People wonder “ how it was 
possible to combine a capacity for towering anger with a pious and sincere 
belief, high wisdom with childlike simplicity, deep mysticism with heartfelt 
enjoyment of life, uncouthness and roughness with the tenderest goodness of 
heart ; they marvel that the tremendous personage who ended a letter to his 
un-grace, Duke George of Saxony, with the words ‘ Martin Luther, by the 
Grace of God evangelist at Wittenberg,’ could then kneel humbly in the dust 
before God. We Germans are not puzzled by these apparent contradictions; 
all we say is, ‘Here speaks our own blood.’” 

In “Our Empire” (Berlin 1886) the author extols autocracy. The 
German minor dynasties have, it is true, lost their independent sovereignty, 
but, says Treitschke, they have gained immeasurably in other ways. Under 
the guardianship of each prince “‘ is all that renders life beautiful and secure ; 
he appears as the public benefactor in the exercise of that peaceful 
civilising activity which has ever been the stronger side of German separa- 
tism.” And over all is the watchful eye of the Emperor. Germany will 
prove herself adequate to her political tasks ‘‘ if she preserves respect for 
her Imperial system, if she cleaves firmly to that conception of monarchy 
{autocracy] in the free and deep understanding of which our people excels 
all the nations of the earth.” 

It is impossible in a short review to show more clearly into the mind 
of this politician-historian par excellence. 

The index to the work is adequate. 
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Wricnat, DupLEy. Vampires and Vampirism. Cr. 8vo. pp. vi. 
177. W. Rider & Son, Ltd. 1914. 2s. 6d. net. 


For the study of the history of vampirism a knowledge of folk-lore and 
of occult science is required. Primitive races have believed in vampires since 
the dark ages, and more learned people have tried to explain curious 
phenomena in this connection by psychical theories which cannot as yet be 
considered to be scientifically proved. Mr. Dudley Wright has collected a 
mass of material which should throw fresh light on the subject. The life of 
ancient peoples conveys no lesson unless their fears and superstitions be 
taken into account, and education is all the better if it begins by removing 
misapprehensions before teaching higher and truer beliefs. A glance at the 
chapters of this book shows that belief in vampirism has been widespread. 
Babylonia, Assyria, Greece, Hungary, Servia, Bulgaria, Russia and the East 
have in years gone | y been the scenes of trials of persons accused of being 
vampires, but to-day, when the expressions “ projection of doubles” and 
*‘ wanderings on the astral plane” are more in fashion, such cases do not 
come into the courts. 

Mr. Wright's book would have been of greater value to the student if 
he had given more exact references, and had included an index. 


VacH&éE, CoLonEeL. Napoleon at Work, Translated from the 
French with a foreword, by G. Frederic Lees. With two maps 
and photogravure. Demy 8vo., pp. xx. 324. A. & C. Black. 
1914, 7S, 6d. net. 


Colonel Vachée’s interesting work, which describes Napoleon originating 
and controlling his huge military machinery, was first published in French 
in 1913. The activities of the Emperor’s powerful brain are revealed at 
the moment when he was preparing the development of the successful 
campaign of 1806. Not only “ did he himself draw up the main lines which 
must be closely connected with strategical combinations, but in orders 
dictated either to the chief of the staff or the general commissary of stores 
of the army, he fixed the details of them. He depended upon no one for 
the choice of the sites for the big depots, arsenals, hospitals, storehouses, 
and military bakehouses. He was his own director of marches, and 
encroached, even often on the departments of inferior authorities by issuing 
orders dealing with the smallest details." He was head of the Government, 
head of the army, head of the staff, and of practically every other branch 
as weil, and was compelled by circumstances to foresee and direct every- 
thing himself. For hours without a break he dictated orders for his 
generals, and during long nights he pored over maps, arranging the 
position of his own troops whilst he grappled with the problem of the 
enemy's next move. To aid him in his calculations, he availed himself of a 
primitive card index system. ‘‘On August 28, 1805, the Emperor ordered 
Berthier to have made for him two portable boxes with compartments ; one 
for himself and the other for Berthier. They were to be so arranged that, 
by means of playing cards, bearing written indications, the movements of 
the whole of the enemy's troops, regiment by regiment, battalion by 
battalion, and even those of inconsiderable detachments, could be seen at 
aglance. Every fortnight the changes that had taken place during the 
preceding fortnight were to be sent in, utilizing not only the information in 
the journals but also the various pieces of intelligence which had come to 
the knowledge of Berthier, the Minister of War, and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The same person was to arrange the cards in the box and draw up 
the fortnightly statement of the position of the enemy’s army (Correspondence 
militaire, No. 552: the Emperor to Berthier, Boulogne camp, August 28, 
1805).”" 
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Nowadays most of the work improvised by Napoleon at the last 
moment, and which called for such formidable effort, is prepared beforehand 
as far as possible, in times of peace. 

Personal relations with his staff, with his army generally, super- 
intendence of the carrying out of his orders, conduct on the battlefield, his 
methods of rewarding or penalising good servants or bad, and the summ:ng 
up of his stupendous duties form the later chapters of a readable and 
highly instructive volume. ‘“‘ Of all that brilliant, ardent and agitated 
military court we remember only the physiognomy and the manner of 
existence of a single man—Napoleon. He is so entirely distinct from those 
surrounding him that he seems to belong toa higher order of humanity. 
In the army he is the motor centre of all action, and suffices for that 
formidable task by the strength of his will, the breadth and penetration of 
his mind, and by physical and intellectual labour as it were incessant ’’ 

The weakness of the one-man system which Napoleon instituted, 
is that, sooner or later, the edifice he alone supports must fall if he falls, as 
happened in due course to the Imperial throne. 


CRACKNELL, A. G,, M.A., and BarrActouGH, A., M.A. Jumtor 
Algebra (without answers) 8vo., pp. vi., 280. University 
Tutorial Press, Ltd. 1915. 2s. 6d. without answers, 3s. with 
answers. 

Efficient, easy to use, and up-to-date in method is the claim made for 
this work, which begins with simple equations, goes on to construction and 
use of simple formule, and ends with logarithms and miscellaneous 
exercises. It should prove a valuable stimulus to further study. 


FICTION. 


CANNAN, GILBERT. Young Earnest: The Romance of a bad 
start in Life. Cr. 8vo. pp. 317. Martin Secker 1915. 6s. 

“What an extraordinary phantasmagoria between our parting and 
our meeting,” writes René Fourmy to Cathleen, the one woman he 
really loved. His reference is to what has happened between the opening 
chapters of his adolescence, and incidentally, of the book, and its close, and 
he could not have expressed himself more aptly. Cause and effect appear 
to have no relation to one another, emotions are never held in check by 
reason, and actions are independent of recognised social forms. The hero, 
the women who have come into his life, and probably even the author, are 
left exhausted and bored with the inconclusiveness of René’s introspective 
thoughts and his deeds. We cannot altogether recommend Mr. Cannan’s new 
book and feel that he has reached a transition stage which may again lead 
to better things when the unrest of the war is over 


ERVINE, St. JoHN G. Mrs. Martin’s Man; Cr. 8vo. pp. 312. 
Maunsel & Co., Ltd. t9r4. 6s. 


As might be expected the author, being a playwright, has told his 
story in dramatic rather than descriptive form. His characters, of which 
there are not many, flit in and out of the chapters as they might have 
walked on and off the stage. The situations, however, are not as telling as 
they would have to be to make a good play. They deal with a domestic 
tragedy which is not worked up to any definite conclusion. The central 
figure, Mrs. Martin, is very well drawn. A less clever writer would have 
made her appear to be a too complacent wife and sister, but, behind her 
evident intention to maintain harmony in the family at a!l costs, are the 
signs of the genuine struggle she has been through, which after sixteen years 
has taught her one of the best lessons of life, true charity towards sister, 
son, daughter, and feckless husband. 
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OsBORNE, WrLL~1AM Hamitton. The Blue Buckle. (Cr. 8vo. 
pp. 319. Hodder & Stoughton. 1915. 6s. 


A charming lady whose precious possession is a mysterious blue buckle, a 
priceless diamond necklace carried with skill and daring past the New York 
customs Officials, secret service men, a hero above suspicion, and a financier 
who hopes to own all the Trust Companies in New York City, are the 
promising people and properties of this story. The plot is developed with 
no little skill and much resort to doubles and alibis. But the method by 
which fraud is made so nearly possible is novel and ingenious, and is not 
cleared up, of course, until chapter the last. Al! depends on a room with a 
secret, which—but it must not be told to anyone except the reader. 


ForMAN, Justus Mites. The Blind Spot. Crown 8vo. pp. 317. 
Ward, Lock & Co. 1915. 6s. 


The argument in Zhe Blind Spot is one of social reform azainst deeply rooted 
tradition. Arthur Stone, leader of the Common Sense League, strives to break 


dow | laws and uproot folly out of Society, and finally advises his hearers to 
aband their belief in religion. Man, he proclaims, will never quite stand erect 
so long as he grovels and calls himself a miserable sinner. One by one Stone’s 
followers turn t»eir backs on his too grimly cold philosophy and his star falls. 
Not t aiter his fiancée and a woman friend of yreat understanding openly 


disagree with his doctrine and desert him does he realise that he must be lacking 
in some Human necessity 

In the closing chapters, Mr. Forman, who by-the-way is more at home ina 
romantic vein, leaves Stone groping in the thick mist of his rather improbable 
personality towards the experience of possessing an unselfish love for his fellow 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


LANGE, F. W, T., and Berry, W. T, Books on the Great War: An 
annotated Bibliography of Literature issued during the European 
Conilict. Medium 8vo, pp. vii,+55. Grafton & Co, 1915, 
Price 2s. 6d, net. 

The compilers of this work, which is described aptly by its secondary 
title, are to be commended for issuing it so opportunely. In it are 
registered 500 books and pamphlets published during the first five months 
of the War, namely, August to December, 1914. The work has been done 
very carefully ; it is impossible to detect any important omissions of English 
titles, and the compilers do not claim to have inserted many foreign books. 
This deficiency, together with additions as they are issued, will be included 
in supplementary lists. The entries are arranged under subject headings, 
preceded by a subject index, and an author index is appended To’ those 
librarians who wish to keep their libraries up-to-date on the subject of the 
war, this bibliography will be of great service. Mr. R. A. Peddie 
contributes a preface, and we agree with him when he says that “the 
thanks of all who read and study are due to Mr. Lange and to Mr. 
Berry for their valuable work.” 


SHerp, STANLEY S. Editor, Handbook of the European War. 
Bibliography by Corinne Bacon. [The Handbook Series}. pp. 
12+-334 and Map. H. W. Wilson Co., New York. $1. 

This work belongs to a series which is intended primarily for debaters and 
public speakers. The volumes aim at giving all sides of a question. In the 
= sent volume all the important documents available up to November have 

en extracted from and a large amount of historical and statistical matter added 

in order to elucidate the many problems of the war. The bibliography is a 

select list with notes. The book is useful as giving a neutral view. 
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FORDHAM (SIR HERBERT GEORGE). Studies in Carto Bibliography, 
British and French, and in the bibliography of itineraries and 
road books, 8vo. pp. x.+180-+ front. Clarendon Press: Oxford. 6s. 

In this volume the author has collected seven of his contributions to the 
literature of a very interesting subject on which comparatively little has been 
written. The map has always been a nuisance to the bibliographer and has 
generally been passed over or only cursorily catalogued when dealing with 
local collections. We have here, however, a discussion of the best method of 
cataloxuing maps with a large number of specimen entries. 

The section devoted to itineraries and road books must be ranked as the 
first attempt at a bibliography of a class of book which is now beginning to 
recover its lost value. The renewed use of the roads due to the motor car 
has awakened theinterest in the old guides for travellers and there is much to 
be done in the way of comparing them with the modern guides for motorists 
The bibliography of these latter road books does not come into the work under 
notice but the author appears to have registered a very large number of the vid 
guides and road maps, It is to be hoped that the detailed bibliography he 
suggests will be done. We notice what appears to be a misprint on page 43 
The translation of Duten’s Itinerary is ascribed to the year 1792. The com 
before us is dated 1782. It would be interesting to include among these travellers 
guides the river guides that were issued for the use of travellers by water 
For instance, Pocock of Gravesend issued a guide for the journey from Londor 
to Gravesend and from Gravesend to London, The latter portion contained 
the same material as the former only in the reverse order. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. Calendar 1914-1915. 
The London Mairiculation Directory. No. 69. January, 1915, 
containing examination papers and answers. 8vo. pp. 142. 
University Tutorial Press, Ltd., 1915. Is. net. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


“| “HE January Meeting of the L.A.A. was held on Wednesday, 
| January 6th, at the Fulham Central Library. Refreshments 

were served to the Members before the Meeting, which was 
presided over by the Borough Librarian (Mr. W. S.C. Rae). About 
30 members were present. The Chairman, in the course of his 
address of welcome on behalf of himself and staff, remarked on the 
smallness of the meetings at this time owing to the large number 
of enlistments, but considered that they too, who remained, had a 
duty to perform. He enlarged upon the need for expanding the 
membership of the Association, and dwelt especially upon the lack 
of a branch in Scotland, where there were a large number of 
assistants unconnected with the L.A.A. He recommended that 
meetings should be held in Libraries not previously visited, though 
they were always glad to see them at Fulham, and that an 
endeavour should be made to get at least one new member per 
visit. 
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The Hon. Assistant Secretary then read the Minutes of the 
previous Meeting, after which Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers delivered 
an interesting address on the 1914 Easter School, with lantern 
illustrations, following which he gave utterance to a few thoughts 
on “ Libraries in War Time.” It was true, as the Chairman had 
said, that their meetings were smaller, but they were none the less 
pleasant. Ten per cent. of their effective strength had enlisted, and 
he doubted that some of those who had joined would be unwilling 
to come back to the ordinary routine of Libraries, after their 
soldiering experiences. He thought that Libraries should justify 
their existence at a time like this by acting as information centres ; 
that they should provide all forms of explanatory literature relating 
to the great events now happening, and that every Government 
publication, proclamation, or bulletin, should be obtained. Local 
military units should have at their disposal every particle of infor- 
mation relating to the district in which they were operating, 
including ordnance maps, plans, etc. The use of Libraries at the 
present juncture should approximate more to that of post offices. 

While this was being done, however, the ordinary work of the 
place should be advanced, and the people should be informed that 
there were other things than war, without minimising that great 
event. They should still have brought before them the best books 
in other branches of thought. On these lines should we prove our 
worth. Certain libraries, he had heard, had closed part of their 
departments because of having to pay the salaries of absent 
members of Staff, there being no money for substitutes, trained 
substitutes were certainly unobtainable. The woman assistant, he 
said, had never such an opportunity as she had now, owing to the 
great scarcity of boys. Would the closed departments be re-opened 
afterwards, when, perhaps, the public had learned to do without 
them, and what about the positions of the men who had been 
employed in them when they returned from the front? The 
natural revulsion after the war to the arts of peace, would, he 
thought, be to the advantage of Libraries. 

An interesting discussion was opened by Miss M. Gilbert 
(Fulham), who agreed that women were affected, in that they were 
employed more owing to the men’s absence. After the war, some 
of the women would stay, the better sort, while the rest would go. 
Mr. W. B. Thorne (Poplar) thought that properly organised 
Libraries would not suffer; they would become the nerve centres 
of the district. There were some librarians, however, who had 
failed to recognise their responsibilities ; instances could be given 
where no war literature or maps had been provided until months 
after the outbreak of war. Mr. J. D. Young (Greenwich) said that 
everything depended on the length of the war. He agreed as to 
libraries being information centres, but he thought that a great deal 
more information on some subjects was to be had at the nearest 
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recruiting office. He considered that the people who used and 
appreciated libraries would be unwilling to give them up except in 
the direst necessity. Mr. W. G. Chambers (Woolwich) was of 
opinion that unless a colossal financial disaster were to happen, 
libraries were safe. In that event, nothing they could do would 
save them. Special reading facilities should be offered the trocps 
in one’s neighbourhood. An enormous social awakening which 
would add to rather than diminish the demand for libraries would 
be one of the outcomes of the war. No loophole, however, should 
be offered for dispensing with their services, and therefore it was a 
mistake to close any department. Miss O. E. Clarke (Islington) 
was sorry to learn of the closing of library departments. Those 
concerned should have held out and worked longer hours. She 
was sure that the trained women assistants in other libraries would 
have given their services for a few hours weekly to aid those at 
the front. She protested against the idea that women were trying 
to oust men; that this crisis presented an opportunity for the 
insertion of the thin edge of the wedge. The Chairman said that 
that was the first time he had heard Mr. Sayers take up a 
pessimistic attitude of the Library Movement. It had never 
occurred to him to close any of their branches, they had engaged 
some young ladies to take the place of those away. They were, 
however, only temporary, and would have to go when the others 
came back, but he thought that experience of the open-air !ife would 
deter some of the boys from returning to library work. The usual 
votes of thanks to the reader of the paper and to the Chairman 
and the Fulham Libraries’ Staff concluded the meeting. 


NortH MIDLAND LispRARy AssociaTiIOnN.—The Members 
of the North - Midland Library Association visited Leicester 
on January 28th, when representatives from Nottingham- 
shire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Northants, etc., attended. The 
visitors were welcomed by the Chairman of the Leicester 
Public Libraries Committee (Councillor Squire), who referred 
to the value of such Conferences for the interchange of 
ideas. The members inspected the library under the guidance of 
Mr. C. V. Kirkby, the Chief Librarian, after which the party was 
conducted to places of literary, historical and antiquarian interest 
in the town. The old Town Hall (where Shakespeare is reputed to 
have acted with his company before Queen Elizabeth) was visited, 
and the fine collection of early-printed books examined ; following 
which the Jewry Wall, St. Martin’s Church (dating back to 1220), 
St. Nicholas’ Church (originally built in r1roo), and the Roman 
Pavement were viewed, At the Art Schools some admirable 
specimens of book bindings were displayed by Mr. Bates, of Leicester. 
The members were subsequently entertained to tea by Councillor 
Squire. 
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The Conference took place in the Public Library and was well 
attended, various local Librarians being also present. Miss K. E. 
Pierce (Kettering), President, occupied the Chair, supported by 
Mr. J. Potter Briscoe (Nottingham), Ex-President. The President 
gave an address on “‘ The Objects of the N.M.L.A.,” dealing with 
the aims and endeavours of the Association, the ideals of the 
librarian, the advantages of membership, and urging every librarian 
and assistant in the North Midlands to join the Association: the 
greater the membership the greater the sphere of influence. A 
practical contribution on “ Books and the Young” was given by 
Mr. Reginald W. Brown (Northampton), who treated upon the 
origin of children’s libraries, the growth of juvenile literature and 
the evolution of the child’s mind. Great care was needed in book 
selection, and it was the duty of the librarian to instil into the 
juvenile mind the love of the beautiful, and essential for someone 
with the inspiration of youth to be in charge of a juvenile library. 
It was necessary to encourage continuity in the system of education, 
and libraries were important factors in this respect. Experiences 
and opinions were then invited. Miss Pierce questioned the policy 
of supplying the artistic and higher-priced volumes to children, and 
Mr. Kirkby raised points on catalogues and classification. Miss 
Dorothy Cooke (Northampton), who referred to juvenile libraries as 
the pillars of modern education, spoke of the value of an intelligent 
and sympathetic assistant in children’s work; and Mr. Lineker 
(Nottingham) of the advantages of getting into personal contact 
with the child. Mr. Rathbone (Northampton) referred to the link 
between the juvenile and the adult departments. Miss Kate 
Fearnside (Chief Librarian of Waterloo, Liverpool), of the North- 
Western Branch, who was accorded a very hearty welcome, spoke 
on the important question of the selection of books for children. 

Mr. S. J. Kirk (Nottingham) read an admirable historical 
paper on “‘ The Libraries of the Ancient World,” tracing the history 
of the ancient libraries of Assyria, Egypt, Alexandria, Pergamum, 
Greece, Rome and Byzantium, with their treasure of books in the 
form of tablets, cylinders, papyri, and parchment rolls. The period 
taken was from the times of antiquity up to the 5th century A.D. 

Votes of thanks were accorded to the Leicester Libraries 
Committee, and to Mr. Kirkby, in whose hands were the arrange- 
ments of the local programme. 


L.A.A.—SoutH Coast BRancH.—A very enjoyable Meeting 
of the South Coast Branch of the Library Assistants’ 
Association was held at the Brighton Public Library on 
Wednesday, 20th January, 1915, representatives from Brighton, 
Hove and Worthing attending. The afternoon (by kind 
invitation of the Aquarium Committee) was spent at a 
concert given by the Brighton Municipal Orchestra in the 
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Aquarium, following which Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. Roberts 
entertained the party to tea in the Fine Art Galleries. Councillor 
Southall was also present in his capacity of Chairman of the 
Library, Museums, and Fine Arts Committee. 

The meeting took place after tea, the Director, Mr. Roberts, 
presiding. The Chairman, in a characteristic speech, welcomed the 
members to Brighton, and then called upon Mr. R. E. Smither 
(Brighton) to read a paper on “‘A Plea for Business Methods in 
Library Practice.’’ Mr. Smither considered that the public 
generally—and some in the profession too—did not consider public 
libraries to be institutions in which business methods are, or should 
be adopted and worked. Dealing with the personal element, the 
speaker pleaded for a more systematic and thorough training of 
the junior assistant, especially during the first two or three years. 
In conclusion, Mr. Smither gave it as his opinion that public 
libraries are not providing for the business and commercial com- 
munities as they should do: too much attention being given to the 
scholar and student. The paper provoked a lively discussion, 
Messrs. Roberts, Law, Webb, Hynes, Scott, and Mew, and the 
Misses Young and Leaper taking part. 

Miss M. M. Barnett (Brighton) followed with a very interesting 
paper on “The Feminine Element in Literature.’’ The speaker 
dealt mainly with the feminine characters of Shakespeare, Dickens, 
and Thackeray. Keen interest was shown in the paper, those 
contributing to the ensuing discussion including Messrs. Law and 
Hynes, and Miss Fairweather. 

During the evening the Chairman presented a prize (offered by 
Miss Frost, Librarian of Worthing) to Miss Leaper, of Brighton, for 
the best essay on a given subject. A prize given by Mr. Lister, 
Librarian of Hove, was awarded to Mr. A. Cecil Piper. 

Votes of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. Roberts and to the 
readers of the papers brought a very pleasant meeting to a close. 

Mr. William Law, of Brighton, has been elected Chairman in 
the place of Mr. Piper, and Mr. Arthur Webb, also of Brighton, 
succeeds Mr. Male (who has joined H.M. Forces) as Hon. Secretary 
of the Branch. —_—-—- 

LIVERPOOL AND District ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIANS.—A Meeting of the Liverpool and District Association 
of Assistant Librarians was held at St. Helens on Friday, 
evening, January 8th. The visitors were received at the 
Central Library, the Gamble Institute, by the Chief Librarian, 
Mr. Alfred Lancaster. There was a splendid attendance, repre- 
sentative of the public and private libraries of Birkenhead, Bootle, 
Great Crosby, Liverpool, St. Helens, Southport, and Widnes. After 
an inspection of the Library andits methods the members proceeded 
to the Town Hall where the meeting proper was held. Mr. Lancaster, 
who presided, in welcoming the Association, on behalf of the 
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Libraries Committee, to St. Helens, said he believed a great amount 
of good resulted from meetings of that kind. It was gratifying to 
know that a number of library assistants had joined the colours 
and volunteered for active service. 

Mr. H. H. Edwards, Sub-Librarian, St. Helens, contributed a 
paper entitled “‘ An Introduction to Classification.”” Mr. Edwards 
commenced his paper by stating that he intended to deal with the 
subject from the practical and not technical standpoint. Classifi- 
cation entered into every department of life and was performed 
consciously and unconsciously by everybody. The reason why a 
library was classified was to make the complex material which it 
contained available for use to the greatest extent. The theory of 
classification was then briefly summarised, the practical value of a 
system dealt with, and a scientific classification defined and illus- 
trated. Before a classification scheme could be decided on it was 
necessary to consider the fundamentals of classification upon which 
a scheme must be judged, these were stated to be :—comprehensive- 
ness and elasticity, natural arrangement, consistency of terms or 
names, terms must not be critical or evaluative, good notation, and 
an index. A good knowledge of a classification scheme was 
required before a classifier commenced to classify. The subjects 
of how to classify, classifying by topic or subject, and the placing 
of new subjects in a classification scheme were dealt with. In 
conclusion, Mr. Edwards stated the method of applying a classifi- 
cation scheme to a new library and the methods of re-classifying a 
library arranged on some other scheme ; in illustration of the latter 
he mentioned the plan adopted when the St. Helens Central Refer- 
ence Library was re-classified on the Dewey Decimal scheme some 
years ago. 

Mr. E. C. Wickens, of the Liverpool Reference Library, then 
read a paper on “ The Art of Writing Essays and the Artfulness of 
Answering Questions.” Mr. Wickens said that personality was the 
chief thing in writing essays. Before attempting to write one a grasp 
of the significance of the title of the subject must be obtained. The 
writer must also be in earnest, must concentrate his mind on the 
subject, and possess the power of enthusiasm if a successful essay 
was to be the result. 

Mr. Wickens stated that questions should be viewed from the 
examiner’s standpoint of a test of knowledge. A brief account of 
the most common mistakes made in answering questions, followed 
by examples showing how to overcome these errors, was then given. 

A discussion ensued in which the Chairman, Messrs, Randall, 
Tempest, Edwards, Hopson, and Stephens took part. 

Light refreshments were kindly provided by the St. Helens 
Libraries Committee, and after hearty votes of thanks to the 
Committee for their hospitality, to Mr, Lancaster for presiding, and 
to the readers of the papers, the meeting concluded. 





ae 





EDITORIAL. 


The very large number of books at present being issued 
relating to, or connected with the War, conclusively shows 
to what a great extent the intellectual as well as the material 
strength of the nation is engrossed by the terrible struggle 
in which we are engaged. But without abating any of our 
own interest in the supreme events now taking place, we may 
well pause to remember that things will not always be thus, 
and consider carefully before we crowd our shelves with works 
that are in many cases of very ephemeral value. 


x * * 


Our nation’s ultimate welfare is quite as deeply involved 
in the peaceful building up of its commerce, in the settle- 
ment of industrial difficulties, in wise intellectual training 
and the educational influence of reading, as in the War; 
and while the refinement and charm of classic literature 
can never cease, it will be necessary for us in the immediate 
future to look forward rather than back, to enter with new 
zest into the peaceful rivalry of trade and manufacture and 
the uplift of our people in their social and moral natures— 
to remember, in a word, that “‘ peace has its victories no less 
renowned than war.” 

* * * 


The uses to which public libraries are put are many and 
various. Last month we made a few remarks upon “ games 
rooms’”’; this month a new idea is given us by our enterprising 
American colleagues. In a recent issue of the Boston Transcript 
the following item of news appeared concerning the town of 
Somerville, Mass.: ‘‘ Beginning Monday, Probation-Officer 
Mulroy will require boys on probation to report to him at the 
Public Library instead of at the Police Court. Each boy will 
be obliged to take out a book which will have a story 
conveying a moral lesson bearing on the offence of which he is 
guilty, and pointing out a moral. The Court, the police and 
the library staff are co-operating with the probation officer, 
in the hope that the change will prove beneficial to the boys. 
Mr. Mulroy feels that the frequent calls at the police building 

Vol. XVII. New Series 104. March, 1915. 
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have a bad effect. The boys will be required to prove that 
they have read the books as a part of their probationary rules. 
The stories will be interesting—not dry-as-dust reading.” 

* * * 

Commenting on this, the Louisville Journal of Labour 
states: “It is too early to pronounce a judgment on this 
remarkable innovation in police-court procedure—or would 
you call it ‘ public library service ’ ?—-but many of those who 
are interested in ‘ up-lift’ work will follow this experiment 
with an awakened attention. If libraries are going to be 
used as penal institutions we may soon see a big change 
in criminal court proceedings.” 

* * * 

This innovation is not so remarkable as it may appear 
at first sight. In the reports of police-court proceedings 
there are many instances in which it has been stated that the 
reading of books of the “ penny dreadful” type has been 
responsible for the bad deeds of juvenile offenders. It is, 
therefore, only natural that the process should be reversed 
by compelling youthful transgressors to read good books. 
To borrow a Gilbertian phrase, it is merely “ making the 
punishment fit the crime.”’ 

* * * 

We learn that one of the results of the present War with 
Germany is already being realised in the arrest of the supply 
of foreign editions of music, the sales of which have been 
very considerable over here. This surely should form a 
great opportunity for the issue of a comprehensive edition of 
classical, national and non-copyright music in a strong and 
well secured form, edited and printed in this country. Report 
has it that in France some of the principal publishers are 
forming a syndicate with a large capital to carry out a similar 
project there, and it would be a mistake for us to wait until 
in this particular also, the foreigner can once more supply 
our wants. 

*- * * 

This may appear somewhat outside the province of the 
Public Library, but it should be remembered that a demand is 
nowhere sooner felt and responded to than in the publishing 
world, and librarians who make music a feature in the institu- 
tions over which they preside can be insistent in their calls for 
the music they require, and not be content to be put off with 
the booksellers’ frequent excuse of “ out of print.” 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE BOY SCOUT 
MOVEMENT ON THE READING OF BOYS. 


“THE following extracts are from an able article in The 
Bookseller of 26th June last, which was reprinted from 
the New York Publishers’ Weekly, from an interesting paper 

by Mr. F. K. Mathiews, Chief Scout Librarian of the Boy Scouts 

of America. 

They refer to the reading of boys, particularly of those con- 
nected with the popular and universal movement of the Boy Scouts, 
and we consider it would be of real benefit to our Public Libraries, 
as well as to the lads themselves, if a list of the various books likely 
to interest and help them was prepared and the books specialised 
in every town. 

Mr. Mathiews goes very carefully into the work which is being 
done in America to meet the essential requirements of the Boy 
Scouts, and we can heartily recommend every librarian to get a 
copy of his paper. 

He says— 

In June, 1912, the National Boy Scout Organisation purchased the 
Boys Life Magazine. This was deemed necessary to prevent the threatened 
exploitation of the boys of America by individuals using the name of our 
organisation with incalculable harm to the movement; at the same time 
offering to us the opportunity to nurture and develop at the ‘teen age the 
boy’s imagination through his reading. 

The Boy Scout movement has recognised and built upon with success 
the ‘‘ gang” spirit. In stories the gang makes an irresistible appeal. This 
is amply proven by the vogue which a certain type of books has among 
boys—books that tell what the ‘ bunch’’ does and thinks, as, lor instance, 
‘The Aeroplane Boys,” ‘‘ Motor Boat Boys,’’ ‘‘ The Motion Picture Boys,”’ 
&c., and now latterly, ‘‘ The Boy Scouts.” Good authors have not been so 
quick to sense this point of contact with the boy mind as have the 
authors of mediocre and distinctly inferior stories. Through the Boy 
Scout Movement opportunity is presented to make very good use of this 
value in writing stories about Boy Scout Troops, showing how they, under 
the influence of the Scout Oath and Law, did things which are best for boys 
to do, and how much fun they had in doing them. Such stories would 
become an inspiration of the finest sort to all boys who are so tremendously 
influenced by what the “ gang ’’ does and thinks. 

It has appeared to us that it is not only possible but that it is the 
duty of the Boy Scout Movement to recognise these needs in the realm of 
the boys’ reading, and in this we have been encouraged and supported bya 
large number of men and women who, understanding the things needed, 
have pointed out that this movement is in a better position to do this 
service for the boys of the country than any other organisation or group of 
individuals. 

The leaders of our movement, having ventured so far in their efforts 
to make a practical contribution toward the solution of the problem of the 
boys’ reading, found it easy to take the next step. Next to his personal 
associates, the books a boy reads probably exert a greater influence upon 
him than any other one factor in his life. Parents are awakening to this 
fact, but their problem is to choose from the huge mass of boys’ books the 
volumes which the boy will like best and yet those which will be best for 
the boy. * * * As amovement, responsible as the promoters and 
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trustees of the Boy Scout idea, we found ourself face to face with the 
menace of mediocrity and the threat of viciousness contained in the average 
so-called Boy Scout story book. Authors and publishers, greedy for gain, 
have been quick to see that at the moment the most compelling interest in 
the mind of the American boy to-day is the Boy Scout idea. And we now 
have, though our movement was incorporated only four years ago, scores 
and scores of Boy Scout story books absolutely unworthy to bear that 
name, not only because our principles are so grossly misrepresented, but 
also because the ideas presented are of the most pernicious sort. " 9 


One of the most valuable assets a boy has is his imagination. It is in 
proportion as this is nurtured that a boy develops initiative and resourceful- 
ness. The greatest possible service that education can render is to train the 
boy to grasp and master new situations as they constantly present them- 
selves to him; and what helps more to make such adjustment than a lively 
imagination ? Story books of the right sort stimulate and conserve this 
noble faculty, while those of the viler and cheaper sort, by over-stimulation, 
debauch and vitiate it, as brain and body are debauched and destroyed by 
strong drink. 


After pointing out the practical difficulty met with in the 
United States of the very large profit that is secured by booksellers 
on cheap issues of unsuitable—not to say pernicious literature—he 
continues— 

So the chief reason why so many poor books are circulated through the 
retail trade is very largely an economic one. Of course, boys will read 
that kind of a book because it has in it just those elements that appeal so 
much to boys. But this is not to say that boys will not read better and 
the best books 





The needful thing, then, is that parents should be aroused to see the 
harm they are doing in buying these cheap books for boys. * * * * * 
The difference between a “Treasure Island ” and a ‘Nick Carter” 
is not a difference in the elements, but the use each author makes of them. 
Stevenson works with combustibles, but directs them with care and caution, 
always thinking of how he may use them in such a way as will be of most 
good to the boy. In the case of the ‘‘ Nick Carter,’’ the author works with 
the same materials, but with no moral purpose, with no intelligence. No 
effort is made to confine or direct or control these highly explosive elements. 
For all the author of this type of reading desires is to write something 
that will “ get by’ the publisher with another “ thriller,”’ sure to interest 
the boy. The result is, as boys read these books, their imaginations are 
literally “‘ blown out,”’ “shot to pieces,’’ ‘‘ burned out,” and they go into 
life more terribly crippled than though by some material explosion they had 
lost a hand or foot in. For, having had his imagination ‘“‘ burned out,’’ not 
only will the boy be greatly handicapped in business, but the whole world 
of art in its every form almost is closed to him. Why are there so few 
men readers of the really good books or even of the passing novels some- 
times of realest worth? Largely, I think, because the imagination of so 
many men as boys received such brutal treatment at the hands of authors 
and publishers and booksellers who have no concern as to what they write 
or publish or sell, so long as it returns constantly the expected financial 
gain 


We should be glad to receive particulars from any librarians 
throughout the country who have experience in this matter, and 
suggestions for making greater use of the Public Libraries in a 
detinite movement in behalf of the boys’ welfare. 
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WHEN !S A NOVEL IMMORAL? 
By FRANK HAMEL. 


"1 “HE place of the novel in modern life is assured, but its functions 

| have never been clearly defined. Opinions differ as to 

whether fiction should instruct, edify, point a moral, depict 

real life, exist as an artistic form of expression, or be read as an 

antidote against worry, pour passer le temps, and to cure-—say, a 
toothache. 

Apart from the genuine work of art which no law can cramp 
and no convention fetter, a huge mass of fiction circulates through 
the public libraries and influences the public mind and many 
attempts have been made to provide a standard by which such 
influence should be judged. 

Information has been collected on this topic from the American 
point of view, and is published in a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ What 
makes a Novel Immoral ?’’(*) The author distinguishes carefully 
between the various classes of harmful fiction. Firstly, there is 
the book which makes its appeal to man’s lower nature, setting 
passion above principle, glorifying vice, and debasing the good 
in human character. Secondly, comes the novel which confuses 
right with wrong, in which the sign-post, ‘‘this situation probably 
leads to misery,” or ‘“‘ this action was ill-advised,’’ is lacking, 
and the reader is left to grope around the inner problem, and out 
of his or her experience of life to recognise good from evil, and sift 
the wheat from the tares. 

Thirdly, and this is the largest class, fiction may be immoral 
in proportion as it is untrue to life. ‘‘ Truth,” says the author,” is 
the corner-stone of virtue, for without that as a foundation courage, 
honour, love—all that makes life best worth the _ living—is 
impossible.” 

But here it is necessary to distinguish; it is another case 
when a sign-post is required! The novel which does not pretend 
to depict real life cannot be held to be immoral because it is fan- 
tastic, imaginative, purely romantic, or a fairy story. Such tales 
must be ruled out and taken at their face value as affording legiti- 
mate and harmless amusement, and perhaps even beautiful and 
exalted ideas born in the realm of fancy. When, however, the 
facts of life are distorted, the true proportion of things lost sight 
of, and an undue weight given to bad or pessimistic phases 
of existence, danger is to be feared; the danger of imitation. One 
of the most potent vehicles of moral downfall, says Arthur E. 
Bostwick(*)‘' is the impression that everybody does it. . . . The 
man who steals from his employer, or who elopes with his neighbour’s 

) By Corinne Bacon. Revised Edition. The H. W. Wilson Co., 
White Plains, N.Y. 1914. 

(*) “ Librarian as a Censor,”’ in The Library Journal, 1908. P. 261. 
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wife, is nine times out of ten a willing convert to this view. 
A book that conveys such an idea is really more dangerous than 
one which openly advocates wrong-doing.”” Then what of the 
vast stream of recent literature in which the burglar, the counter- 
feiter, and the crook play the part of hero(?)! Exciting adventures 
in which escape from justice is the main end, shady deals in which 
the manipulator evades the law by a hair’s breadth and amasses 
a fortune, and risky situations in which a charming young woman 
plays an invidious, but of course spotlessly guiltless, part, have of 
late filled many pages, not only of novels but of the short-story 
magazines. Such tendencies are surely as harmful as_ the 
questionable sex-morality of which so much has been said and 
written recently. 

The question of immorality in fiction cannot be limited to 
one relation of life ; it must cover life as a whole, the relations of 
man to man, as well as of man to woman. A book which leaves 
people worse than it finds them must be termed an immoral book, 
and a book which turns their thoughts from what is true and pure 
to things that are ignoble and base, which degrades the intellect 
or vulgarizes the emotions, is a book which deserves condemnation. 
Care must be taken, however, in passing judgment to discover 
wherein the hurtfulness lies, whether it depends on qualities 
inherent in the writing or upon the tone of mind brought to it 
by the reader, whether on the treatment of the subject or on the 
subject itself. The celebrated English novelist who was accused 
of putting the ‘‘ rot ’’ in “‘ erotic,” might have retorted, not without 
justice, that man’s mind is his kingdom, and may be governed from 
within. Yet it cannot be denied that the writer has an insidious 
power. He cannot entirely prevent the characters he has created 
being taken as examples. He cannot avoid, as Mr. H. G. Wells 
has said, ‘‘ putting ideas into his readers’ heads. The greater 
his skill the more convincing his treatment, the more vivid his 
power of suggestion.”() If, therefore, the librarian desires a 
basis when selecting novels for his library, here is perhaps his 
safest guide :—let him examine into the author’s powers of sugges- 
tion and decide, not so much with a view to excluding books 
which deal with unpleasant, ugly or abnormal subjects, but rather 
upon the manner in which such subjects are discussed, the form 
in which they are presented, and the probable effect of their inner 
meaning upon the recipient. 

A book which stimulates the mind, quickens the sense of 
humour, gives a deeper insight into real life, and establishes a 
belief in man’s power to realise his ideals, is a moral book, even 
though its subject-matter has as wide a range as the whole gamut 
of human thought. 


(?) An Englishman looks at the World. 1914. The Contemporary 
Novel, p. 158. 
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BOOKS ON THE GREAT WAR. 
By F. W. T. LANGE and W. T. Berry. 


FIRST SUPPLEMENT. 
GENERAL REFERENCE WORKS. 


War Facts and Figures : an Encyclopedia of Useful Information. 
1915. Illus. Ports. Maps. 
British Dominion General Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Besides the usual statistics relating to armies and navies, this work contains 
a series of eleven articles by leading authorities, including : ‘‘ The issue of 
the Sea Affair,” by A. Hurd ; “ Aircraft and War,’ by C. G. Grey ; “‘ The 
Motor’s Place in War,”’ by H. C. Lafone ; ‘‘ The Cruise of the Emden,” 
by F. A. Talbot ; and “‘ Indemnity Insurance,”” by D. M. Carmen. Other 
features are military and naval terms (with illustrations), a gazetteer, 
five folding maps and 50 pages of portraits. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Library of Congress. List of References on Europe and Inter- 

national Politics in Relation to the Present Issues ; Compiled 

under the direction of Hermann H. B. Meyer, Chief Bibliographer. 

IQI4. Washington Government Printing Office. 15c. 
A classified selection of over a thousand titles, bearing on the causes and 
events which led up to the war, and including the Government publica- 
tions of the belligerent nations. 


Prothero, G. W. List of Publications bearing on the War. 1915. 


Pam. Central Committee, Patriotic Organizations. 2d. 


A select list of books and pamphlets published during the war, together 
with other important works relating to the countries involved. Intended 
as a guide for ‘‘ those who are anxious to understand, not only the immediate 
causes of the war, but its more remote origins.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 


COLLECTED. 
Dawbarn, C. Makers of New France. 1915. Poris. 
Mills & B. tos. 6d. n. 
Seventeen popular sketches of leading men and women in France. 
ALBERT, KING OF BELGIUM. 
Bishop, Percy C. The Life Story of Albert, King of the Belgians. 
1914. Men of the Moment Series. Aldine Publishing Co. 2d. 


MacDonnell, John de Courcy. The Life of H.M. Albert, King of 


the Belgians. 1915. /Tilus. Long. Is. net. 
Vice-Admiral Sir JOHN R. JELLICOE. 
Applin, Arthur. Admiral Jellicoe. 1915. Pearson. Is. %. 


The author has received considerable assistance from Lady Jellicoe, who 
placed letters, &c., at his disposal and read the MS. before printing. 
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Field-Marshal Earl ROBERTS. 


Groser, H. G. Lord Roberts, V.C., K.G. A Biographical Sketch. 
5th Edition, Revised. 1914. Pilgrim Press. Is. 1. 


Vickers, Roy. Lord Roberts: The Story of his Life. 1914. 
Pearson. Is. n. 


WILLIAM II., EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 
Dickinson, Asa D. Editor. The Kaiser. 1914. 
New York: Doubleday. $2 n. 


An attempt to present without prejudice the significant facts about the 
German Emperor. 


White, Arnold. Is the Kaiser Insane? A Story of the Great 

Outlaw. I9g15. Pearson. Is. 1. 
\n attempt to adduce evidence of the Kaiser's insanity, from his behaviour, 
his speeches and his pedigree ; with chapters on his miscalculations, his 
attitude towards women, &c. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS—WAR & PEACE. 
Curtiss, H. A.and¥F.H. The Philosophyof War. 1914. Fowler. 1s. n. 


Jordan, David S., and H. E. War’s Aftermath: a Preliminary 

Study of the Eugenics of War as illustrated by the Civil War of 

the United States and the late Wars of the Balkans. r9r4. 
Boston : Houghton. 75c. n. 


Keen, F.N. The World in Alliance : a Plan for Preventing Future 
Wars. I9gI5. Southwood. Is. n. 


Kehler, J. Howard. An Open Letter to the Nation with regard 
toa Peace Plan. 1914. New York: Kennerley. 5oc. n. 


Wilson, William E. Atonement and Non-resistance. 1914. 
Headley. 1s. n. 


HISTORY & POLITICS OF MODERN EUROPE. 


Adkins, Frank J. The War: its Origins and Warnings. 1914. 
Allen & Unwin 2s. 6d. n. 


‘‘This book originated in a series of lectures arranged for the Sheffield 
University War Lectures Committee, and for various relief committees, 
adult schools, ethical societies, and similar organizations.’’ Contents: 
Germany: its growth, character and culture; France: the Pioneer of 
Civilization; The Slavs and their Problems; England and Sea Power. 


Lowell, A. Lawrence. The Governments of France, Italy and 
Germany. I9I5. Milford. 5s. 6d. n. 
An abridged edition of the author’s ‘‘ Governments and Parties in Conti- 
nental Europe.”” (1897). 
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Morris, C. and L. H. Dawson. Why the Nations are at War: the 
Causes and Issues of the Great Conflict. 1915. 33 Illus. Map. 
Harrap. 5s. n. 


A Graphic Story of the Nations Involved; Their History and Former 
Wars; Their Rulers and Leaders; Their Armies and Navies; Their 
Resources ; The Reasons Why they are Involved in the War ; The Issues 
at Stake. Title. 


Roberts, Richard. Personality and Nationality: a Study in 
Recent History I915 Headley 2s. n. 


Rose, J. Holland. How the War Came About. 1914. Pam. 
Patriotic Publishing Co. 4d. 


A history of Europe from the later years of the sixteenth century to the 
present day, explained to young people. Dwells especially upon the 
position of our country as the defender of the liberties of Europe at the 
time of the Armada, and in the days of Louis XIV., and those of Napoleon. 
The events of 1870 are explained, and the story is then brought down to 
the opening of the present war. 


Seignobos, Charles. A Political History of Contemporary Europe 
since 1814 ; Translated from the French. Popular Edition. 1915. 
Heinemann. 6s. n. 


AUSTRIA. 


Austria and the Austrian People. 1915. Bibliography. Nations 

of the War Series. Simpkin. Is. n. 
A brief sketch of the history, religion, politics, literature, industries, 
military strength, &c., of the country. 


BELGIUM. 


Belgium and the Belgian People. 1915. Bibliography. Nations 

of the War Series. Simpkin. Is. n. 
A brief sketch of the history, religion, politics, literature, industries, 
military strength, &c., of the country. 


Davis, H. W. C. What Europe owes to Belgium. 1915. Oxford 
Pamphlets. Milford. 2d. n. 


An account of Belgium’s past achievements in war and peace. 


VIOLATION OF NEUTRALITY. 

Belgian Delegates to the United States. The Case of Belgium in 
the Present War: an Account of the Violation of the Neutrality 
of Belgium and the Laws of War on Belgian Territory. Io91-. 

Macmillan. Is. n. 
Weiss, André. La Violation de la Neutralité Belge et Luxembour- 
geoise par l’Allemagne. Etudes et Documents sur la Guerre. 1915 
Paris: Armand Colit:. 5vc. 
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FRANCE. 


Barnard, Charles I. Paris War Days: a War Diary of a Journalist 

in Paris. 1915. Tilus. Laurie. 10s. n. 
An American journalist’s experiences in Paris during the first eight weeks 
of the war. 


Clarke, M. E. Paris Waits During the War. 1915. 24 Jilus. 
Smith Elder. 5s. n. 


An inside view of actual life in Paris after the declaration of war until 
the return of the Government from Bordeaux. 


GERMANY. 


All for Germany; or, the World’s Respect Well Lost: Being a 
Dialogue in the Satyric Manner between Dr. Pangloss and M. 
Candide. 1914. Oxford Pamphlets. Milford. 2d. n. 


Bax, E. Belfort. German Culture: Past and Present. 1915. 
Allen & Unwin. 4s. 6d. n. 
[races from the historical standpoint the growth and development of 
German manners and “ Kultur,”’ and exhibits the baneful infiuence of 
Prussian militarism on Teutonic civilization and humanity. 


Burne, C. 8. ‘‘Might Gives Right :” the New Gospel of Germany. 
1914. Papers for the People. 
Central Committee, Patriotic Organizations. 1d. 


Burne, C. 8. ‘‘ King George or Kaiser Wilhelm:’’ British Free- 
dom against German Despotism. 1914. Papers for the People. 
Central Committee, Patriotic Organizations. 1d. 
An examination of Germany’s system of government. Deals briefly 
with the police system, military system, freedom of public meeting, the 
press, &c. 
Cook, Theodore A. Kaiser, Krupp and Kultur. 1915. 


Murray. Is. n. 


The development of the German Empire from Frederic the Great to the 
present Kaiser, by the editor of The Field. 


Dawson, William H. What is Wrong with Germany? 1914. 
Longmans. 2s. 6d. and 2s. Nn. 
Contains chapters on Kaiserism and Byzantinism ; Prussian 
Militarism ; The Alienation between North and South; Reforms from 
from Within and Without, &c. 


Edgeworth, Edward. The Human German. 1915. 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. n. 
A series of sketches describing the daily life in Berlin and the peculiar 
characteristics of the ordinary German as distinguished from the over- 
bearing Junker class. 


[To be continued.) 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ERATOSTHENES 
HAS ANYBODY HERE SEEN KELLy ? 

A very long time ago a certain member of the Library Associa 
tion quarrelled with the Education Committee. He lacked my 
profound respect for that body. He asked for a Special Enquiry 
Committee. This was in August, 1913, in the dim, distant ages 
before the war. Eighteen months have elapsed, and we are 
still waiting for this Committee’s report. The Association’s 
educational machinery is vast, I admit, and if the investigation is 
pursued with the meticulous care needed in an affair of this impor- 
tance, it should take time. But, eighteen months! Do you call 
it an Enquiry Committee ?—nay, it is a Royal Commission ! 
But what an utterly inefficient concern this Association of ours 
is in danger of becoming! Here is another dead resolution. Have 
our colleagues not learned yet the folly of resolving this, that and 
the other thing year by year, without compelling the Council to 
carry out the resolutions ? 

Mr. JAST AND NIETZSCHE. 

Mr. Jast chose a good subject for the January meeting of the 
Association, and handled it in his usual masterly fashion, and 
with that curious mingling of business foresight and poetic force, of 
special pleading and ‘‘ contrariness’’ so characteristic of him. 
He falls foul of the Press for visiting the sins of the German people 
upon Nietzsche. ‘‘ Nothing could be further,” he says, ‘‘ from 
Nietzsche’s super-man than the German, who is spoon-fed by 
authority, believes everything he is told to believe, and does 
everything that he is ordered to do. The German is a super- 
child.” Well, this is true Nietzschean philosophy. The German 
people have been bred in the slave-morality : ‘‘ The despised ones 
are the cowards, the timid, the insignificant, those thinking merely 
of narrow utility, and moreover the distrustful, with their con- 
strained glances, the self-abasing, the dog-species of men who 
allow themselves to be misused, the mendacious flatterers, and 
above all, the liars.” Such are the slaves. The Germans are 
Nietzschean slaves, for are they not over-obedient, are they not 
insignificant, thinking as they do in droves, attacking in droves, 
and is not their courage the result largely of thorough drilling, 
and sustained by their method of machine-like assaults in mass ? 
But Mr. Jast forgets that a type of superman has been necessary to 
enslave the German people. And all that the Prussian military 
and aristocratic class has done before and after the war is inherent 
in the master-morality, the super-manhood, conceived by Nietzsche. 
True, the Prussians have accepted the narrowest view of the super- 
man ideal. It is possible that, as Mr. Jast says, ‘‘ Nietzsche is 
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doubtless turning in his grave at being hailed as the father, or 
part-father, of this enfant terrible,” but all the same he is 
none the less one of the prophets of modern Germany, and 
his leading idea (misconceived, no doubt) is one of the causes 
of the present war. Would Mr. Jast say that Christ was not a 
prophet of modern civilization? On the other hand, would he 
say that Christianity as we conceive it is anything like what Christ 
himself conceived ? 

I think it would have been better had Mr. Jast, instead of 
denying Nietzsche, realised his power and influence. Nietzsche 
was the best illustration of Mr Jast’s text: ‘‘ One or two books 
made the French Revolution, and one or two books have made the 
present war.’’ True enough: did not one or two books make the 
Reformation, and a few old classic books the Renaissance ? 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. 

Mr. A. E. Bostwick, in his book, The Relationship between the 
Library and the Public Schools, has brought together twenty-four 
papers and addresses by prominent librarians and educators, 
and contributed to periodicals between 1876 and 1o1r. This 
volume is the first of a projected series designed to bring together 
from scattered sources papers that either have had a marked in- 
fluence on the development of library work or have value as 
contemporary records of progress. The idea is a good one. What 
an advantage it would be if we could have the articles of the 
library journals of this country brought together in classified form. 
I have often wondered why the L.A., in publishing the Record, 
has not followed the example of the Royal Society of Medicine. 
This Society, as you know, publishes its proceedings classified in 
sections. The Odontological, Otological, and some other sections 
for example, can be bound up as a separate part of a volume ; 
the section of Epidemiology and State Medicine, with other 
sections, as another part of the same volume. Then each section 
of a part of a volume is separately paged ; so that if a physician 
is interested in nothing else but Laryngology he need only bind 
and keep the section on this subject. Why should the Record 
be issued in annual volumes? Why not issue it in classified 
fascicules loosely sewn into a monthly wrapper, and publish an 
index to each class of fascicules when enough of them to make a 
small volume have appeared ? We all know that an unclassified 
library is no library at all ; yet our proceedings are unclassified. 
But I fear a suggestion of this kind is hardly likely to be enter- 
tained by an Association which ought to lead the way in the 
art of classification. 

Talking of issuing the Record in sections reminds me of 
Larousse Mensuel Iilustre : revue encyclopédique. This periodical 
is a supplement to the Larousse Encyclopedias. It is issued monthly. 
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Each part consists of about fifty pages of small clear type inter- 
spersed with many good illustrations. The articles are like those 
in the encyclopedias, and are arranged in alphabetical order in 
each part. At the end of three years a subject index is issued 
to the thirty-six parts, which can then be bound together to form a 
volume. This is the most successful method I know of keeping 
an encyclopedia in date ; far better than the loose-leaf method. 
THe HOLE IN THE STOCKING. 

\n announcement has appeared in The Times that grants 
are not to be made to Irish libraries, museums and art galleries 
during the war. In consequence, the National Library of Ireland 
will suffer this year to the extent of {1,300. On the same day in 
which this news was published the Saturday Review criticised the 
appointment of Sir Henry Primrose, as Chairman of the Welsh 
Church Commission. Sir Henry ‘‘ receives a_ pension of 
{1,266 13s. 4d. a year as a retired Civil Servant. He is now to 
receive, over and above this, {1,500 a year for his new work. 
In all he is to have £2,766 odd, and at a time when the country 
needs every pound it can secure for the war and for the soldiers 
and sailors who are broken in that war. Yet it is a law of the land 
that, ‘ in case any person enjoying any superannuation allowance 

_ * shall be appointed to fill any office in any public depart- 
ment ’ he shall receive only so much of his pension as will bring 
his total salary up to the pay of the office he formerly held. Sir 
Henry Primrose’s pay in his former office was {2,000 a year.” 
Thus £766 a year is lavished on a superannuated man by Mr. 
McKenna’s admirable department ; and {1,300 is taken from the 
National Library of Ireland by Mr. Lloyd George. They call 
it economy ! 

A Goop EXAMPLE. 

I have sometimes drawn attention to advertisements for 
certificated assistants in which the salary offered has been 
scandalously low. Nothing, therefore, gives me greater pleasure 
than to note a contrary cace. The Watford Public Library is 
not large, and the income for its support is very meagre. Yet this 
authority offers a reasonable remuneration when they propose to 
pay their assistant librarian {100-{120 per annum. Even this 
salary is small enough ; but the point is, Watford is willing to pay 
for value received, whereas other towns, not restricted like Watford 
to the penny rate, pay what they are pleased to call the ‘‘ market 
rate,”” but what is really not a fair return for the qualifications 
demanded. 

WoMEN AND THE L.A. COUNCIL. 

The Association of Women Librarians are to run a candidate 
for the Council this year. I hope they will not succeed. They have 
begun work on the wrong lines. In effect they are claiming a 
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seat for one of their number simply because she is a woman, not 
because she is a librarian. A good librarian, of some prominence, 
without regard to sex, has a perfect right to be a councillor if he 
or she be elected. But the sole justification for election should be 
qualification in librarianship. The women librarians, by com- 
bining, imply that the men will not elect them to the Council. 
That is entirely wrong. The North-Western Branch Council 
has two or three women of its number: women who have been 
elected not because they are women, but because they are librarians. 
Why can women be elected on a Branch Council and not on the 
Central Council? The reason is simple. The regulations of the 
Branch provide for the compulsory retirement of Councillors 
after three years, so that not only do young and promising men 
have a better chance of success at election, but the permanently 
young sex share this chance. Carry the compulsory retirement 
clause for the Central Council, and women will soon be repre- 
sented on it. Let us have no sex-antagonism: it is detestable. 


Dr. BARRETT. 


The appointment of Mr. S. A. Pitt to the Glasgow Librarianship 
marks the retirement of Dr. Barrett from that important position. 
I hope, however, that we shall still often see our old friend at 
the meetings of the Association. There is no kindlier man living, 
no more gracious presence in our midst. He represents the best 
type of librarian : modest, learned, a lover of his library, with a 
genius for friendship. 


CATALOGUES OF LocAL COLLECTIONS. 


I have read in THe LIBRARY WoRLD a statement that no 
model catalogue of a local collection exists. Mr. Pomfret seems 
to think that Mr. Sparke’s Bolton Bibliography answers this 
description. Not quite, I think, for it was designed primarily as 
a bibliography. The late Mr. Cowell published a catalogue of 
the Liverpool Collection a few years before his death. Whether 
it is a model catalogue or not I do not presume to say. But for 
style, accuracy and completeness nothing in England equals it. 
We ought not to forget the work of the old stalwarts. 


ZENODOTUS, F.L.A. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
the writers of ‘‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’] 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


WOMEN ASSISTANTS AND THE WAR. 


To the Editor of THe LipRARY WORLD. 

StrR,—Napoleon’s exclamation, ‘‘ How rare are men,” is 
evidently much more true than I thought when I first quoted it. 
It was the men who first asked me to write the notes for THE LIBRARY 
WORLD, it is now the men who write or inspire the criticism of my 
efforts to please them. I commenced by stating that ‘‘ we must 
all regret the cause of the opening of these doors.” I then wrote 
the truth. Yet some of your correspondents apparently deny 
that I was then sincere. Heaven forbid that I should lead any 
member of the Library Association, or of any other Association, 
astray—but I am gratified to be referred to as ‘‘ a fabled fire- 
breathing monster of Greek mythology, with a lion’s head, a goat’s 
body, and a serpent’s tail. A horrible and fear-inspiring phantasm, 
a bogey.” This I find is a chimera! Miss Clarke has evidently 
unintentionally flattered me. A real ‘‘ Woman Librarian,” on 
page 240, seems to have correctly interpreted the spirit of my 
notes. My point is that in most libraries the men have seen to 
it that the women have not had an opportunity of showing their 
ability, and I may add in some cases the women have not grasped 
the opportunity. The opportunity has now arisen, and I was 
urging women to be sufficiently manlike in their methods to take it. 
As to dear old Eratosthenes—his ancestor was a grammarian and a 
philosopher. ‘‘How are the mighty fallen!’”’ His descendants 
have deteriorated—this one cannot make even an inapt quotation 
from Shakespeare correctly. However, it is apparent that my notes 
have been of sufficient interest to be read and criticised, and I 
therefore presume I shall be receiving some acknowledgment for 
my efforts if only in order to enable me to cover up my “ lion’s 
head,” or to assist in clothing my ‘‘ goat’s body.” 

Yours, &c., M.F. 


[The correspondence on this subject must now cease.—ED1TOR.] 


DUTCH SONG BOOKS. 
To the Editor of Tue Lrprary Wor LD. 

Str,—My friend, Mr. de Mare, of the Royal Library at the 
Hague, has issued an interesting catalogue of Dutch Song Books. 
He desires to trace any such song books as may exist in England. 
I shall be glad, there fore, if you will allow me to ask through your 
pages for particulars of any of the song books of Holland which 
may by any chance be in English Libraries. 

Faithfully yours, 
CENTRAL Pusiic LIBRARY, W. C. BERWICK SAYERS. 
Town HALL, Croypon, 
2nd March, 1915. 
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LIBRARY NEWS. 


[ Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
hanges, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. | 

At a recent meeting of the Book Sub-Committee of the Aberdeen 
Public Library it was decided not to add Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain’s book, ‘‘ The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century.” This 
controversial work has had a great vogue in Germany, and has the 
intention of showing mainly that the future of the world is in the 
hands of the ‘‘ Germanic ’”’ peoples. 

The Bethnal Green Borough Council has rented University 
House, Victoria Park Square, for the purpose of temporary premises 
until the proposed Public Library is erected. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Birmingham (Subscription) 
Library, the Chairman stated that ‘‘ the war had affected them, as, 
of course, it was bound to do, but he was pleased to say that since 
the war commenced 150 members had joined. He did not think 
it was difficult to find a reason for that. The soldiers in the trenches 
had to retire from time to time for recuperation and rest if they 
were to fight their best. So also it was necessary for everyone, 
though not in a similar degree, to turn his thoughts away from the 
war, and he did not think there was any better way of doing it 
than in losing oneself in some interesting book.” 

On Thursday, February 18th, a new Museum and Art Gallery 
at Burton was opened by the Mayor (Alderman J. S. Rowland.) 
The question of providing a museum has occupied the attention 
of the Burton Public Library Committee on several occasions in 
past years, but owing to financial reasons it had to be postponed. 
Practically the entire cost of the present scheme is being defrayed 
out of the profits earned by the Gas and Electricity Municipal 
Undertaking. A large number of exhibits have been lent, in- 
cluding four valuable cases, from the Board of Education, con- 
taining specimens of art metal work, porcelain, wood-carving, 
and lacework. 

THE proposal of the Treasury to stop all grants towards 
libraries, museums, art galleries, &c., during the ensuing financial 
year will seriously affect Dublin. The group of buildings in 
Kildare Street, including the National Library, Museum and 
National Gallery, will lose nearly £6,000. It is assumed by some 
of the authorities in Dublin that the stoppage will continue 
throughout the term of the war, should it last beyond the year. 
Mr. R. Lloyd Praeger, who is meantime in charge of the National 
Library, informed a representative of the Irish Independent 
‘that every penny of the grant to the institution was spent each 
year in the purchase of books, magazines, and newspapers. At 
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the end of next month the supply of these will come to an end. No 
new books whatever can be purchased for use in the Library. 
There is an average of 800 visitors to the Library each day, the 
vast majority of these being students from the various colleges 
and professors, authors, journalists, lawyers, and others in public 
positions who desire to keep in touch with the latest information.” 

In referring to the extension of the Dunfermline Central 
Library, which has been in progress for a year, the Librarian (Mr. 
W. Munro Mackenzie) makes the following interesting statement :— 
“* This library was founded by Mr. Carnegie in 1883, and has a 
threefold interest for its founder—(1) it was the head of his family 
who, with other friends, so far back as 1808, started a public 
library by making common stock of their books for the common 
good ; true, these books at first only covered a drawers’ head, 
but that collection is the source of all the Carnegie libraries, and 
carries out the public library principle now almost universally 
adopted ; (2) the Dunfermline Library has an interest for Mr. 
Carnegie in that it is the library of his native town ; and (3) because 
it was the first of the free libraries, now numbering their thousands, 
which Mr. Carnegie has established. Naturally, in designing 
the plan for the extension and reconstruction of this, the first 
Carnegie Library, the Committee’s great desire was to preserve 
the present structure for the sake of its association, and this is 
being done.” 

Additional accommodation is needed at the Gateshead Public 
Library, and there is a proposal that this might be effected, and the 
library established in a more central position, by adapting the 
existing education offices as a library, and transferring the staff 
of the Education Department to the present Public Library. The 
matter is under consideration. 

The opening of the Langside Branch of the Glasgow Public 
Libraries marks the end of the series of district libraries which 
have been erected through the generosity of Mr. Carnegie. The 
system of open-access has been adopted, and, if it prove successful, 
it will probably be extended to other district libraries. According 
to local reports, there has been a phenomenal ‘‘ run ”’ on the books, 
and the shelves have been left somewhat bare by the extraordinary 
demand. The shortage of stock is being remedied as rapidly as possible. 

AT the Annual Meeting of the proprietors of the Greenock 
Library, the Chairman (Mr. William Watt) stated that open- 
access to the shelves had proved of great advantage. 

THE Hampstead Public Libraries Committee is sending out 
spare books for the use of soldiers and sailors in camp, on ship, 
and in hospitals. A local appeal is being made to residents to 
supplement the books thus sent by forwarding to the libraries 
such volumes as they can spare. At the end of January upwards 
of a thousand volumes had been despatched. 
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APPLICATIONS have been received at the Leamington Public 
Library from visitors from east coast resorts for lending library 
tickets. In view of the exceptional circumstances the Committee 
has decided to issue tickets to all such persons. Previously it 
has been the practice to issue tickets only to persons who state 
their intention to remain in the town at least three months. 

Ow1nc to regulations as to lighting, the Lowestoft Public 
Library Committee has resolved that until further notice the 
newsroom be closed each day at 8 p.m., and the other departments 
of the Library at 6 p.m. 

[ue late Mrs. Elizabeth Russell Hillen, of King’s Lynn, has 
bequeathed to the Norwich Public Library the sum of £500, and 
the same amount to the Norwich Castle Museum for the advance- 
ment of archeology, &c., on condition that the name of Hillen 
be permanently associated with the usage of these moneys. This 
condition the testatrix imposed in memory of her late husband, 
Mr. Henry James Hillen,‘‘ who at all times had the interest of these 
institutions very much at heart.” Mr. Henry James Hillen, who 
was a native of King’s Lynn, died in November, 1910. He was a 
retired schoolmaster, and devoted much of his spare time to local 
historical and archeological research. In 1907 he published his 
monumental ‘‘ History of the Borough of King’s Lynn,” in two 
volumes, which will remain for many years to come the standard 
history of King’s Lynn. He also published several brochures on 
local history, and he was a frequent contributor to local newspapers. 
When getting data for his ‘‘ History of the Borough of King’s 
Lynn,” Mr. Hillen made considerable use of the very extensive 
and valuable collection of literature relating to Norfolk and Norwich 
at the Norwich Public Library, and this bequest will enable the 
Public Library Committee to augment the collection considerably, 
and to render it still more valuable. The select bibliography, 
which was published under the title, ‘‘ Guide to the Study of 
Norwich ” (published at the nominal price of one penny) gave some 
indication of the extensiveness of this important local collection. 

AN interesting relic of Oxford history, presented to the 
Bodleian Library by Viscount Diilon, is on view in the Radcliffe 
Library. This is a cork model of the building as it was originally 
designed by Gibbs. The model differs in many points from the 
building that was completed a generation later. 

THe Reading Public Libraries and Corporation Tramways 
have collaborated in a useful scheme for the collection and delivery 
of library books by Tramways Parcel Express. The charge for 
exchanging a book in this way is only rd. for the double journey. 
An important point in connection with the scheme is the provision 
of wooden boxes or cases, in three sizes, in which the books are to 
be carried backward and forward. These cases are presented to 
the Library by a local tradesman on condition he is allowed to 
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print advertisements on the outsides of the boxes. Through the 
courtesy of Mr. Wm. H. Greenhough, the Chief Librarian, we are 
able to give a copy of the regulations :-— 

EXCHANGING A Boox.—A borrower who wishes to return a book to the 
Library and obtain another in exchange may do so by sending a full list of 
Books required to the Central Library, and by handing to the conductor 
of any car the book to be returned, together with a fee of td. Such books 
will be delivered to the Library and a book on the borrower’s list returned 
to the borrower’s address. Or a borrower can select a book at the Public 
Library, have it sent to the borrower’s address, and return it by tramcar 
to the Library when finished with upon payment of 1d.; the charge to be 
paid at the Library at the time of borrowing. 

BoRROWING A Boox.—A borrower can select a book at the Central 
Public Library and have it delivered to the borrower’s address by paying 1d. 
at the time of borrowing. Or a borrower can order a book from the Central 
Library by telephone (No. 532) or by sending a post-card or letter. A charge 
of 1d. will be made on delivery of the book by the Tramways Parcel Express. 

RETURNING A Boox.—Books can be returned to the Library in the 
same way as ordinary parcels by handing them, with a fee of 1d., to the 
conductor of any tramcar 

Note.—All books must be sent in special cases provided, or wrapped in 
strong paper or other suitable material, and borrowers must see that they 
are addressed to the Central Public Library. The above charge of 1d. 
applies to books up to 7 Ibs. in weight, and delivery within half-a-mile of any 
tramway route. For books above 7 lbs. in weight, or to destinations beyond 
half-mile radius, extra charges wiil be made. 

IN a recent reference from the Southwark Borough Council 
to the Libraries Committee the latter body was requested, in view 
of the war and the consequent heavy taxation, to so arrange 
their future estimates that at least £300 per annum be returned 
to the General Fund from the approximate amount of £5,000 
produced by the Libraries’ rate. The Committee reported that 
it would be possible, by effecting the most rigid economy throughout 
the establishments under its control, to save at least £300 during 
the forthcoming financial year. As, however, that sum bore 
such a small ratio to the penny rate it would be necessary at the 
end of the year to carry forward the balance, so that it might 
accumulate until there was such a sum in hand as would enable 
a reduction to be made in the rate. 

AT a lecture given at the Twickenham Public Library, by the 
Rev. Brunton Aitkin on his experiences in Belgium, a sum of 
£1 os. 5d. was collected in aid of the local Belgian Relief Fund. 

THE special Sub-Committee appointed by the Wimbledon 
Public Library Committee to consider the question of adopting 
the open-access system, reports that the advantages are not 
sufficiently great to justify the expenditure that would be necessary 
to adapt the present building to the system. It recommended 
that the best energies of the Committee be devoted to the estab- 
lishment of a branch library, when funds permitted, and suggested 
that the open-access system could be tried in that. After some 
discussion the report was adopted. 
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TO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY. 
The following list is a continuation of those given on pp. 77 
120, 148, 178, 215 and 245. We shall be glad to receive the names 
of other colleagues not included in the present or former lists. 


DuNCAN (JOHN), 16th Royal Scots (2nd Edinburgh). 
GOODALL (CHARLES), 16th Royal Scots (2nd Edinburgh). 
HAMILTON (WILLIAM C.), Royal Garrison Artillery (Lowland) 
LAUDER (ALLAN N.), 4th Royal Scots (QO E.R.). 
McCa.tit (HERBERT A.), 4th Royal Scots (Q.E.R.). 
MacKAy (CHARLES A.), 9th Royal Scots (Highlanders). 
MACKAY (JAMES), 16th Royal Scots (2nd Edinburgh). 
WitkiE (GEoRGE K.), gth Royal Scots (Highlanders). 
Witson (DantreEv M.), Lothians and Border Horse. 
Witson (Harry), 5th Royal Scots (Q.E.R.). 

All of the Edinburgh Public Libraries. 


ELDER (HAROLD), Chorley Public Library (72nd Brigade, Royal 
Field Artillery). 

Mayrick (R. T.), Wandsworth Public Library (East Surrey 
Regiment—Kitchener’s Army). 

Price (F. S.), Walsall Public Library (Army Ordnance Corps). 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


Mr. E. A. SAvaAGeE, Chief Librarian of the Wallasey Public 
Libraries, has been appointed City Librarian of Coventry. 

Mr. A. BoreHanm, assistant, West Norwood Public Library, 
has been appointed senior assistant at the Upper Norwood Public 
Library. 

Mr. FRED BaArRLow, Assistant-in-Charge, Great Lever Branch, 
Bolton, has been appointed Assistant Librarian, Watford. 

Mr. ALBERT MoRALEE, of Lincoln, has been appointed Chief 
Assistant at Doncaster, and Mr. ARTHUR SMITH has been promoted 
to a similar position at Lincoln. 

Mr. G. V. R. HAywarp, Sub-Librarian of the Watford Public 
Library, has been appointed Senior Assistant at the Portsmouth 
Central Library. 

We regret to have to record the death of Miss ELEANOR 
SWINBURN, who, for nearly ten years, has been employed as an 
assistant at the Workington Public Library. Death occurred 
suddenly from heart failure, on Saturday, February 13th. The 
interment took place at the Harrington Road Cemetery on the 
following Wednesday afternoon, and the large gathering testified 
to the respect in which she was held by the community. Officials 
from the various departments of the Corporation, the Carnegie 
Hall, Opera House, and Theatre Royal Staff acted as pall bearers. 
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NOTES. 


The following letter is quoted from the Daily Express, 20th 
February, 1915 :— 


Sir,—I ask you of your kindness to publish our appeal for 
books to be used by the sick and wounded in all English hospitals 
in Great Britain and France, which have been supplied by us since 
the beginning of the war in August. 

We are in danger of attrition through confusion in the public 
mind between ourselves, the War Library, Surrey House, Marble 
Arch, London, and that known as the Camps Library. 


There is ample use for both libraries, as our spheres of useful- 
ness are entirely different, and we work together in perfect harmony. 
We supply the sick, they supply the strong. 

In view of the large preparations made by the War Office 
for wounded in the near future, we appeal most urgently for books 
and magazines to be sent to the War Library, Surrey House, 
Marble Arch, London, for it is to us that the hospitals and conva- 
lescent homes will look for a sufficient and suitable supply of 
literature. 


We ask the public, the publishers, the booksellers, so noble 
in their gifts to us in the past, not to forget the wounded and 
suffering soldiers in the future. All books are sent free, carriage 
paid 

THE SECRETARY. 
SURREY House, MARBLE ARCH. 


At an Installation Meeting of the Borough of Stepney Lodge, 
2854, held at the Ship and Turtle on February roth, Brother 
Aibert Cawthorne, the Stepney Borough Librarian and Supervisor 
of Museums, was installed Worshipful Master. The members of 
the Lodge are all well-known Councillors, officials, and other men 
of importance actively engaged in the social work of East London. 


At the St. Albans Public Library on February 17th a number 
of Sub and Assistant Librarians in the Territorial Force billeted 
at St. Albans were entertained to tea by the Mayor (Councillor 
B. C. Edwards). No formal speeches were made, but the Mayor 
said he was delighted to meet them, suggested that they should 
keep in touch with the City Librarian, and when they had returned 
from the front both he and Mrs. Edwards would be glad if they 
would arrange to pay a visit to his house. After tea, cards—not 
book-cards—were discovered on the shelves, and an enjoyable 
evening was spent. The deteriorating effects of the war on 
libraries was thus evinced. 
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Librarians will regret to hear of the death of Mr. Frank T. 
Bullen, the famous author of sea stories and writer on naval subjects. 
Mr. Bullen was born in 1857, and went to sea as a cabin boy at a 
very early age. In later years he rose to be first mate, and after 
being twice wrecked he settled on shore and entered the Meteoro- 
logical Office as junior clerk, remaining there until 1899. ‘“ The 
Cruise of the Cachalot”’ made him known as a writer of great 
power, and ‘‘ Idylls of the Sea,” ‘‘ The Log of the Sea Waif,” and 
‘* Deep Sea Plunderings”’ confirmed his reputation as one of the 
foremost novelists of the sea. In 1912 Mr. Bullen’s name appeared 
in the Civil List Pensions as the recipient of f{rooayear. Mr. Bullen’s 
last work, which isautobiographical, is to be published immediately 
by Messrs. Seeley, Service & Co. 


A correspondent writes :—Public Libraries are often so much 
like public buildings, so bare and official, that I look back with 
pleasure to the Bournemouth meeting, which enabled me to see, for 
the first time, a really homelike library room. The music room 
there is perfect in lighting, in arrangement and in furniture. As 
soon as you enter you are at home. You do not raise your eyes to 
the roof to admire the architecture. You do not look about for 
attendants. You are conscious of nothing but the fact that this is 
a music room, quiet, far removed from the sights and sounds of the 
the street, with an unusually excellent collection of music, with a 
good piano, with every device for the comfort of the most 
harassed and tormented musician. What more can anybody 
desire ?”’ 


The London Chamber of Commerce Journal has now completed its thirty- 
third year of publication, and has lately occupied a still more important 
position in relation to trade and commerce of the country. Each monthly 
issue of the Journal contains a large and increasing number (1) of applications 
from buyers of British goods in all parts of the world, received by the Statis- 
tical and Information Department of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
and (2) of announcements of agents abroad wishing to represent British 
manufacturers and exporters. The former is a feature of much practical 
value as it does not merely contain suggestions as to where trade may be 
d6ne, but concrete proposals from business houses wishing to purchase 
British goods. On the outbreak of war, with a view to facilitating the 
transaction of business, full details were, and are still being, furnished of 
all the principal proclamations, orders in council, official announcements 
and emergency Acts of Parliament relating to such subjects as trading with 
the enemy, the prohibition of exports of certain goods, contraband of war, 
the moratorium and other financial provisions at home and abroad, war 
risk insurance, prize court proceedings, &c., &c. The management are 
able to announce a considerable increase in circulation and advertisements, 
marking the esteem in which the Journal is held. 
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REVIEWS. 
PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


Open Access Libraries: Their Planning, Equipment and Organisa- 
tion. By JAMEs DouGLAs STEWART, OLIVE E. CLARKE, HENRY 
T. Coutts, ALICE JONES and WILLIAM McGILL. Planned, with 
an Introduction, by JAMES DuFF BROWN. 223 pp. 60 illus. 
cr. 8vo. cloth. 1915. Grafton & Co. 7s. 6d. net. 

Much water has passed the mill since the year 1892, when in an article 
entitled ‘‘ A Plea for Liberty,’’ James Duff Brown made the first appeal 
in this country for the system known now by the ugly words ‘‘ Open Access.”’ 
We of the younger generation of municipal librarians find it difficult to 
realise or appreciate the discussion to which this article gave rise; a dis- 
cussion which at first was fairly moderate in tone, but which increased to 
an intensity of bitterness within the next ten years which was astonishing 
to many librarians and inexplicable to other people. Ten or twelve years 
ago it seemed that a man’s moral character depended upon the method 
by which he issued his books, and that a calm choice of one or the other 
systems uninfluenced by some subtle and unsocial motive was unthinkable 
and impossible. To-day that controversy is as flat and dead as Lord 
Rosebery’s week-old soda-water. The younger librarian will have nothing 
of it ; he claims that primarily the choice between the systems is a technical 
question which may be decided upon its merits quite apart from any feeling. 

The first advocate of this system, whose pen was the nimblest that 
British public librarianship has known, whose influence reached across the 
world, has been silent now for more than a year. During the last two weary 
years of his life he sketched the final plan of this book on ‘‘ Open Access 
Libraries,’’ which had been in ‘sis mind for ten years past. He lived to 
write the introduction and to supervise some part of the body of the work, 
but the bulk of its writing and arranging fell to Mr. James Douglas Stewart, 
a librarian who well deserves, becausz of his technical equipment and literary 
ability, to have occupied the honourable place of assistant to Mr. Brown ; 
while the other writers are Misses Olive E. Clarke and Alice Jones, and 
Messrs. Henry T. Coutts, and William McGill. It is thus an epitome of 
the more general methods of open access, by the senior members of the 
Islington Public Libraries Staff. The resultant volume consists of the 
introduction I have mentioned, nine chapters, on the planning of reference 
and lending departments, equipment, classification, catalogues, charging 
systems, regulations, and work with school children, and following these is 
an appendix containing a select list of references on open access practice, 
some factors and statistics, and the article, ‘‘ A Plea for Liberty,” written 
by Mr. Brown in 1892. As prominent as the literary matter are the illustra- 
tions, of which there are 60, presenting typical plans, views of rooms, counters, 
apparatus, and administration forms. 

The aim and method of the book are severely practical. Just so much 
theory is included as will explain the conclusions reached by the writers, 
but in the main it is a straightforward description of how to do things, not, 
certainly, in great detail, but with carefully reasoned factors in each chapter. 
Thus, such invaluable matters as the width of gangways, the shelf capacity 
of rooms, the quantitative needs for varying populations, and similar factors 
which enable the librarian to estimate how far he shall make this or that 
provision, are abundant throughout, and are governed by the very sane 
principle of giving the ideal and then allowing for the possible. An interesting 
section and one likely to be of some value is entitled ‘‘ Converting a Closed 
to an Open Access Department,” in which the authors have drawn upon 
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the experiences of Hackney and Coventry, both of which libraries have passed 
through this metamorphosis. The chapter on “ Classification and Shelf 
Guiding "’ affirms the absolute necessity of a systematic classification in 
open access libraries, gives a few general rules for the choice of a system 
and indicates what systems exist, but it is more concerned with the applica- 
tion of the systems and such practical matters as methods of class-marking 
books and arranging them in sequences upon the shelves, and the provision 
of shelf, subject, and similar guides, and of indexes. While every chapter 
is practical and useful, perhaps the least complete chapter is that on “‘ Special 
Catalogues,’’ which touches upon the various printed, manuscript, card, 
sheaf, and other catalogues, but does so too scantily. There is nothing in 
the chapter, however, which is not essential. Methods of teaching the 
public the use of the library are dealt with by Mr. Coutts under “ Special 
Rules,’”” and by Miss Clarke under ‘“ Lessons to School Children.’”” The 
latter includes a competition search for information, which was tried in 
the Public Library at Waterloo, we understand with success. As this 
competition propounds 23 questions, it would be interesting to know how 
many of them the average school child answered. Staff is touched upon 
very briefly, but a model time sheet and some really excellent rules for staff 
guidance are included. The select list of references puzzles us somewhat. 
While it is fairly full, it is not sufficiently critical, and includes one or two 
negligible articles and omits such important contributions to the history 
of open access as were contributed to The Library and The Library Association 
Record by Mr. Jast. The index, although brief, is sufficient. 

Altogether this work, which is handy in size, well printed in large type, 
and strongly bound, is a useful compendium of the more necessary informa- 
tion connected with open-access libraries. We believe it will be invaluable 
to young librarians as a special supplement to Brown’s Manual of Library 
Economy, and to older librarians in as muchas it systematises the best received 
experience and presents it in convenient form. 


W. C. BERWICK SAYERS. 


STEPHEN,GEO. A. Modern Decorative Title Pages. 4to.,9}+-7in., 
pp. 16. A. W. Penrose & Co., Ltd., 1915. 

This pamphlet, which is a reprint from Penrose’s Pictorial Annual, 
1915,’ is an interesting addition to Mr. Stephen’s previous contributions 
to the subject of book production. Concise descriptions, illustrated by 
specimen title pages, are given of the work of the following well-known 
book-illustrators: William Blake, Arthur Rackham, Christopher Hare, 
GG. W. Rhead, Garth Jones, Sidney H. Meteyard, Walter Crane, Rk. L. Knowles, 
W. Russell Flint, and Charles Folkard. The pamphlet is tastefully produced, 
und well worth perusal by those interested in modern book production. 


WEAD, KATHARINE H. A List of Series and Sequels for Juvenile 
Readers. Demy 8vo., pp. 51. The Boston Book Co., I9gI5. 
50 cents net. 

Children’s librarians will welcome this pamphlet, which forms No. 11 
of the “‘ Useful Reference Series.’’ In it are listed juvenile books which have 
been published in series, or have had sequels. A few adult books—for 
example, those of Dumas—have been included on account of being asked for 
frequently by older children. The work is arranged under author’s names, 
followed by an alphabetical list of series. Spaces are left between the entries 
for additions and notes. We notice that a few English authors have been 
omitted ; notwithstanding, it is a very useful compilation, and should prove 
helpful as a time-saver to children’s librarians on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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FICTION. 


DEHAN, Ricuarp. The Man of Iron. Cr. 8vo. pp. 815. Heine- 
mann. I915. 6s. 


Through the stirring drama of 1870 there runs like a silver thread the 
love story of P.C. Breagh and Juliette de Bayard, who is the promised wife 
of one Charles Tessier, a backboneless cloth manufacturer. It is impossible 
not to marvel at “ Richard Dehan’s”’ dexterous mingling of colours on a 
huge canvas, and the untiring research necessary to produce a finished work 
of this character with accurate details, and authenticated historical facts, 
dove-tailing with fictional incident so closely that the joints are never 
apparent. Through more than eight hundred pages the fortunes of the 
lovers are bound up with the destinies of great personages, Bismarck, von 
Moltke, the Crown Prince of Prussia, the Prince Imperial and others. 

Scenes of war alternate with love-scenes and true love defeats the 
machinations of Juliette’s adventuress mother, who has eyes the colour of 
wine and eyebrows that “‘ writhed like little live snakes,’’ and who, being a 
spy in Germany's pay, has endeavoured to sell her daughter’s honour. I nter- 
views between Bismarck and von Moltke are fraught with interest and 
import, and among the many stirring episodes of this historical pageant 
is the notable one of the Iron Chancellor who, being in danger of death 
from a pin in his gullet, is rescued by Juliette, in spite of the fact that she 
intended to poison him with arsenic shortly before, because she holds him to 
blame for the deadly plight in which her beloved country has been plunged. 

The minor characters are remarkably well drawn, and not the least 
amusing amongst them is Mr. Solomon Knewbit, who has been born forty 
years before his time, and who can draw up a sensational newspaper bill 
with the cutest of the yellow newspaper journalists of to-day. There are 
so many clever things in this wonderful book that it is quite impossible 
to draw attention to half of them. 


BREBNER, Percy JAMES. The Turbulent Duchess. (Cr. 8vo. 
pp. 349. Hodder & Stoughton. 1915. 6s. 

Romance cannot die, even in war-time, while imperious duchesses 
rule in petty states like Podonia, and princes of Savaria masquerade in their 
presence as Court jesters. The dread of Louis of France and his mighty 
Turenne, of the powerful Elector of Brandenburg and of internal plot and 
conspiracy, only make the magic of love the more enchanting in the lovely 
garden of Metzburg. Here the duchess weaves a spell over every man, 
wooing the scholar from his books, the courtier from his light loves, the saint 
from his devotions, and the plotters from their nefarious schemes. For a 
space statecraft, diplomacy and personal ambition are forgotten, the duchess 
is wholly woman, her jester-lover drops his bauble and cap and resumes a 
coronet, and wedding bells are about to ring. Romance is refreshing in 
these times, and “ The Turbulent Duchess ’’ is the best kind of romance. 


MacponaLpD, D. P. Nicholas Simon. Cr. 8vo., pp. 316. Hodder 
& Stoughton. I915. 6s. 

A young doctor, Roderick Morrison, who is suddenly sent for to hear the 
last message of a prophetess, learns that he is to take part in a great work, 
and that it is his duty to “ save a man,” physically and spiritually. The 
man is Nicholas Simon, the hero of the book, who turns out to be the Marquis 
de Moltano, a great patriot and organiser of a revolution. He first passes 
through hairbreadth escapes, and thrilling adventures in Australia, where 
he is badly hurt in a scrimmage, and only rescued at the eleventh hour 
by Morrison, who performs a skilful operation upon him. There is a strong 
love interest, which is worked out to a happy conclusion, side by side with 
Morrison's mission of mercy, which is faithfully performed. 
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REFERENCE BOOKS. 


CLEGG, JAMES. The International Directory of Booksellers’ and 
Bibliophiles’ Manual : including Lists of the Public Libraries of 
the World, Publishers, Book Collectors, Literary and Scienttfic 
Societies, Universities and Colleges: also a Select Bibliography of 
Bibliographies. [oth Edition.] pp. 144644. 8vo. J. Clegg, 
Rochdale. Elliot Stock, London. 1914. 6s. 


It is ummecessary at this date to recommend “ Clegg”’ to librarians. 
Its mass of information is always of value, and many years ago it took the 
position, which it still holds, of one of the most useful books of reference. 
In addition to all the usual well-known features, we find in this edition 
A Select Bibliography of Bibliographies, compiled by Daniel Hipwell, which 
occupies pp. 537-596. This extensive list is arranged under alphabetical 
subject headings, but in a somewhat clumsy fashion. The large groups 
such as Bibliographies—Special, are all right in themselves, but if the whole 
listhad been put into one alphabetof subjects orelse classified properly it would 
have been much more useful, and the excessive duplication of titles might have 
been avoided. For instance, on p. 553 and on pp. 594-5 the same books 
occur, Bibliographies of the United States. This is perhaps a fault on the 
right side. On the other hand, there are titles on pp. 594-5 which should 
have been placed under Bibliographies—Special, Shea’s Catholic Bibles 
and O'Callaghan’s Holy Scriptures, for instance. Mr. Hipwell has made 
the usual mistake, and has allowed the geographical form to overshadow 
the actual subject. It is just this mistake that makes Courtney’s Register 
of National Bibliography so difficult to use. On p. 593 it may be noted 
that Pellechet’s Catalogue générale des incunables des bibliothéques publiques 
de France, is not a history of printing in France, and on p. 588 that Proctor’s 
Index does not contain facsimiles, at least, not the part there referred to. 
It is rather annoying to find that this country is omitted from the heading 
Bibliographies—National, and after some search to discover that the English 
Catalogue, &c., will be found under the heading Bookselling and Publishing. 


Mr. Hipwell has, however, a good idea of what is wanted. A select 
list of bibliographical works of reference is very desirable, but it must be a 
still better selection, and a very much better arrangement than the one 
before us 


Motu (AXEL). Glossary of Library Terms. English, Danish, 
Dutch, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Swedish. [Useful 
Reference Series, No. 10.] pp. 58. 8vo. Boston. The Boston 
Book Co. 75c. 


Chis is a useful addition to the librarian’s collection of reference books, 
especially if he has the wish to understand what is being done in other 
countries. With the aid of this guide it ought to be quite easy to under- 
stand the report of a foreign library. The ordinary dictionary always 
fails when technical terms (especially when they are of the portmanteau 
variety) are concerned. Here we can discover that the Swedish phrase 
metalistang i en kataloglada means vod in a catalogue drawer, and that when a 
Spanish colleague writes about a carpeta de vesorte para revistas, he only 
means a magazine binder 

The arrangement of the work is excellent. The first part is an index 
of English words and phrases with their equivalents in the other languages. 
Then there are separate indexes for each of the other languages, in which the 
English equivalent is given. 
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LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 
REPORTS. 


Chorley Public Library, 15th Annual Report, 1913-1914, 
shows an increase in circulation of 4,318 volumes over the previous 
year. There is a total stock of 12,326 volumes. 


Borough of Hove, 22nd Annual Report of the Public Library 
Committee, 1914, records a total stock of 27,328 volumes, with an 
issue of 124,269 volumes from the Lending Department and 13,389 
from the Reference Department. 


County Borough of Northampton, Annual Report, 1913-1914, 
shows a large increase over last year’s issues amounting to 6,174. 
The aggregate issues being 309,731. The Lending Library has 
been re-arranged, additional book-stacks have been added, and 
the arrangement of the stacks has been changed from the radiating 
system to the parallel system.” 


Watford Public Library, Report, 1913-1914, reports a marked 
increase in the issue of books in the Lending Department. The 
issues being 73,926, against 69,138 in the previous year. 


Report of the Board of Governors of the Public Library, 
Museum, and Art Gallery of South Australia for 1913-1914, reports 
much progress in the work of re-arranging the Library by the 
Dewey system. The stock of books numbers 85,804, and the 
number of volumes added during the year was 5,324. Many 
important books and sets of periodicals were added during the 
year. 


Forty-Second Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the 
Chicago Public Library, 1913-1914, states : ‘‘ The combined circula- 
tion of books for home use, through the various sources, exclusive of 
the class-room deposits at the various schools, was 3,248,179.” 
This shows an increase of 324,136 over the circulation of the previous 
year. There are 235,000 borrowers ; 68,000 volumes in foreign 
languages. ‘‘ Out of a total of 882,516 minors enumerated in 
the last school census of Chicago, only 278,461 were children of 
American-born fathers. According to the federal census, there 
were resident in Chicago at the time 1,693,918 white persons of 
foreign birth or parentage. While practically all the children 
embraced in these groups prefer to read books in the English language 
and seldom take such books from the Library except for the use 
of their parents ; there are thousands of adult men and women 
whose familiarity with the English language is so limited that they 
would be precluded from using the Library if books in their own 
tongues were not provided.” 
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Seventeenth Annual Report of the Board of Trustee sand 
Sixteenth Annual Report of the Librarian of the Public Library of 
the District of Columbia, 1913-1914, states that, ‘‘ Last year the 
trustees contended that the suggestion of inadequate compensation 
was given here and there throughout the entire force from char- 
women to librarian, and special emphasis was laid upon the condi- 
tions of overwork and underpay which prevailed among the small 
professional library force which, while practically at a standstill 
itself in numbers and compensation, was required to handle a 
steadily increasing number of books and to serve a constantly 
enlarging army of readers.” The commissioners have recom- 
mended certain substantial increases in the salaries of the pro- 
fessional staff of the Library. ‘‘ One-third of the Library’s 
circulation is now of children’s books ; the increase of that use in 
ten years has been from 48,278 volumes to 234,296 volumes, or 
fivefold.” The total issue from all the Libraries was 713,634 
volumes, exclusive of mounted pictures. 


BULLETINS. 


The Cardiff Libraries’ Review, January-February, contains 
a paper on Eugenics, by C. S. Stock, B.A., with a list of books on 
that subject. A list is given of a small selection of Dutch litera- 
ture added for the use of Flemish refugees. It is intended to add 
a selection of Flemish books to the Central Lending Library. 
In the Croydon Reader's Index, Jan.-Feb., is continued a list of 
recent War Books; Finsbury Public Library Quarterly Guide for 
Readers, January, is a ‘‘ War Number” ; Norwich Public Library 
Readers’ Guide, March, contains the first part of the Catalogue of 
Works in the Religion Section of the Lending Library ; Nottingham 
Library Bulletin, March, announces the opening of a new lending 
library for East Nottingham : ‘‘ Explaining the nature of the new 
undertaking, Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, the City Librarian, mentioned 
that inasmuch as each borrower would be enabled to select his or 
her book direct from the shelves, the scheme constituted an innova- 
tion for the city. War had emphasized the value of public libraries 
and reading rooms, the attendance of the latter being well above 
the average. . . .” From the Chicago Public Library Book 
Bulletin we quote the following :—‘‘ Mayor Harrison is receiving, 
at frequent intervals, large bundles of German daily newspapers 
which are forwarded by the Mayor of Berlin with the request 
that they be made accessible to the general public. These papers 
have therefore been placed on file in the reading-room of the 
Public Library, where they may be freely consulted. The Library 
is also receiving numerous pamphlets, broadsides and other publica- 
tions from officials and organizations in the several countries now 
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at war, embodying statements and arguments regarding their 
respective contentions, and their views of the issues involved. 
These are not only important and valuable as documentary con- 
tributions to the literature of a great historic event, but are 
interesting indications of the importance placed by the nations 
themselves upon the current of American public opinion. These 
publications may be seen in the Civics Department.” 


Bulletin of the Grand Rapids Public Library, January, besides 
the usual features, contains the following :—‘‘ Sunshine Libraries. 
—At this season of the year there are always a number of boys 
and girls in the city shut in by accidents from coasting, etc. ‘the 
Library’s collection of memorial libraries carries sunshine to many 
homes where children are kept in the house by injuries, or are 
suffering from non-contagious diseases. An interesting collection 
of books in a handsome box will be sent free of expense to the homes 
of any such person by telephoning the Children’s Librarian at the 
Ryerson building.’’ Also the following :—‘‘ A Card Catalogue 
on any subject for Everybody.—During the past few years the 
Catalogue Department has prepared thousands of cards for persons 
who wished a private card catalogue of the works of the Library 
on particular subjects. The cost of this service is a cent per card, 
plus the postage if the cards are mailed. The great advantage of 
a catalogue of books on cards is that it can easily be kept up to date. 
By the card system when a new book is catalogued the card for it 
is readily put into its proper place ; and this can be done indefinitely. 
Libraries are doing this all the time. This arrangement will enable 
you to have in your office or home a complete catalogue of the 
books now in the Library on the subjects in which you are specially 
interested, and to receive notice of new works as they are catalogued; 
and ali at a nominal cost." These are both distinctly good ideas ; 
The Newarker, January, describes the work of the Library in 
cataloguing, classifying, ordering, etc., of books ; Branch Library 
News, published monthly by the New York Public Library, January, 
contains a list of books by and about Robert Louis Stevenson. 


From the St. Louis Public Library Monthly Bulletin, January, 
we note the following :—‘‘ Any registered Library user may order 
books from the Central Library to be sent by parcel post. A 
deposit must be made in advance at the Library to cover postage. 
One cent for wrapping books will be added to the regular zone 
rates. Orders for books may be given by telephone, by mail, 
or in person at the Library. In case the regular card is not available 
a special card will be issued. Books may be returned by parcel 
post. No deliveries from the Central Library to the post-office 
will be made after 5.30 p.m. To secure quick service by telephone, 
the Library user should mention the words ‘ parcel post’ as soon 
as connected with the Library. Including one cent for the wrapper, 
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the cost of having books delivered in this way, in the city and 
uburbs, will be six cents for the first pound, and one cent more 
for each additional two pounds. Books weighing less than four 
yunces will be sent as third-class matter, at one cent for each ounce, 
with one cent added for the wrapper.” 

Wisconsin Library Bulletin, December, 1914, has a note on 
Lumber Camp Libraries, and continues ‘‘ The Apprentice 
Course.” 

We have also received copies of the Gateshead Library Record ; 
Wigan Public Libraries Quarterly Record; Pratt Institute Free 
Library (Brooklyn, New York) Quarterly Book List; Bulletin of 
the Brooklyn Public Library; The Open Shelf, Cleveland Public 
Library ; Monthly Bulletin of the Public Library of the District of 
Columbia; Bulletin of the Haverhill (Mass.) Public Library ; 
Monthly Bulletin of the Free Public Library, New Bedford, Mass.; 
Monthly Bulletin of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh; and the 
Port Elizabeth Public Library Bulletin. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 
THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH. 


MOST successful meeting of the North-Western Branch of 
A the L.A.A. was held at the Central Public Library, Rochdale 

on Wednesday, February 17th. After the inspection of the 
Library, which is classified on the ‘‘ Subject ” system, and a meeting 
of the Committee, the members proceeded to the Art Gallery, 
where they were received by Alderman Wilson Dunning, J.P., 
Chairman of the Public Libraries, Museum and Art Gallery 
Committee. In the course of his address he referred to the ex- 
cellent work done by his predecessor, Lieut.-Col. Fishwick, who 
was a well-known local antiquarian, and also gave a short history 
of the progress of the Library movement in Rochdale. In his 
opinion the Librarian’s position was an honourable one, and it 
was advisable for assistants in their younger days to qualify 
themselves for promotion. The Librarian was the medium between 
the author and the readers, and should, therefore, possess among 
other qualities, discrimination. 

Mr. R. J. Gordon, F.L.A., Chief Librarian of Rochdale, 
occupied the chair, and the evening was devoted to a discussion of 
the subjects set for essays in Sections 3 to 6 of the Library Associa- 
tion Examinations for this year. The leaders of the discussion 
were asked to outline the scope of the essays in their respective 
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sections, to indicate lines of research to be followed, and the most 
profitable sources of information. Throughout care was taken to 
avoid infringing the rule of the Library Association. 

Mr. James Hindle, Deputy-Librarian, Blackburn, opened with 
an exposition of the essay set in Section 3 (Classification). He 
advocated a catalogue based on the Dewey system, as that system 
was most widely used and had a pure notation; also because 
many good catalogues based upon the Dewey scheme had been 
published, and these would form excellent guides to the student. 
It was impossible to lay down any definite rules for sub-division, 
as the minuteness of sub-division depended upon the number of 
works in each class. Both author and subject indexes should be 
provided ; the author index should include anonymous works, 
while the subject index should be of the relative type. The 
preface to be addressed to the public should be practical and 
concise. Mr. Hindle quoted an extract from a letter received 
from Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, to the effect that the great fault 
found with students was that they ‘‘ repeat theory rather like 
parrots without working out notions for themselves; and that 
not close enough attention as a rule is paid to practical work.” 

Mr. Frank Helliwell, Assistant Librarian, Rochdale, followed, 
with the subject of the essay set in Section 4 (Cataloguing). He 
stated that the catalogue to be desired for a reference library was 
the one which favoured research, and furnished the reader in the 
quickest way with all he required. Nine times out of ten the 
reference library reader wanted to know what the library possessed 
on a certain subject, therefore he favoured a subject catalogue. 
He compared the relative advantages of the classified and dictionary 
catalogues, and concluded that although the classified catalogue 
took more time to refer to at first, it finally met the needs of the 
reference library reader more satisfactorily than the dictionary 
form. Full collations and annotations were indispensable in a 
reference library catalogue ; in a dictionary catalogue the collations 
and annotations should not be separated under author and subject 
entries, but appear together. The simple author catalogue, and 
the purely subject catalogue, without indexes, were unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Maurice J. Wrigley, Deputy-Librarian, Stockport, opened 
the discussion upon the essay set in Section 5 (Library History, etc.). 
He dealt first with some of the distinctive features of library 
architecture, and focussed attention upon the specific points 
which he considered should be e:nphasized in a comparison of the 
plans of recent branch libraries costing {5,000. The plans of the 
branch libraries as a whole should be compared first, to be followed 
by a comparison of the various departments in their order of 
importance—such details as architectural features, position, 
lighting, area of rooms, materials used, and decoration being 
considered by the student. Mr. Wrigley gave many details of 
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branch library architecture, laid particular stress upon the artistic 
and decorative side of the work, and in addition to the ordinary 
sources of information mentioned the files of The Builder, Building 
News, and The Architectural Review. 

Mr. Eric A. Peppiette, Assistant Librarian of the University 
of Liverpool, dealt with the subject set in Section 6 (Practical 
Library Administration). He said that the scope of the essay 
included everything germane to juvenile library organisation and 
administration, and therefore the real difficulty to the student 
lay in the orderly marshalling of his abundant material. The 
essay should be divided into two parts—1. Organisation . and 
practical methods ; 2. Suggestion for extension work. Part one 
should be divided for convenience of treatment into (a) Municipal 
children’s libraries ; (6) School libraries. Much of the organization 
and administration of these two kinds of library was similar, 
so that when the student had dealt with @ he would have a 
basis of comparison for b. In outlining the details of organisation 
and methods under a and 6 the various activities should be 
dealt with, as far as possible, in an evolutionary order, commencing 
with the conception of the library in its planning and working 
up to the final use of the library by its readers. For example, 
the system and the plan of the library must be considered first ; 
the building completed with questions of finance, staff, fitting 
and furniture naturally follow ; ther comes book selection, classifi- 
cation, cataloguing, framing of regulations, conservation of books, 
etc. Mr. Peppiette gave an exhaustive survey of the work carried 
on under various departments, briefly outlined the chief features 
of extension work, and concluded with practical hints to the 
student. 

The discussions maintained a high level throughout, and 
amongst those who contributed were Messrs. R. J. Gordon, J. L. 
Davison (Bolton), J. A. Merrishaw (Darwen), J. Lamb (Rochdale), 
H. Fostall, and W. Geo. Fry (Manchester), and James Ross (Hon. 
Secretary, Liverpool). 

Mr. James Hindle, Deputy-Librarian, Blackburn, was elected 
Chairman of the Brarch in succession to Mr. Pepper (now of 
Birmingham), and Mr. T. W. Wright was added to the Committee. 

With votes of thanks to Alderman Wilson Dunning, J.P., 
Mr. R. J. Gordon, and the leaders of the discussions, a highly 
interesting and instructive meeting concluded. 











EDITORIAL. 


One of the indirect ways in which the condition of the 
people may be improved lies in the hands of librarians in 
arrangements that may be made for the use of the buildings 
at their disposal. If the sale of alcohol is to be prohibited 
or curtailed, large numbers of our working classes will lose 
their meeting-place or club, and while the public libraries, 
as at present constituted, are not in a position to fill the gap, 
a good deal might be done by way of providing for the possi- 
bility of foregathering, for a “ feast of reason and a flow of 
soul,’ without the sense of a stern authority always calling 
attention to the rules and regulations for silence and strict 
decorum. Really practical suggestions to this end would 
be of really valuable service now and indeed for all time. 

. * . 

Another matter of special interest is the attempt that is 
being made, in some of the larger libraries, to provide catalogues 
or lists of foreign books, that may be of service to the Belgians 
and others finding refuge on our shores. Particulars of even 
a small number of books posted at the public entrance, in 
French or other languages, would be almost sure to attract 
strangers who may be sojourning amongst us, and give them 
a sense of being welcome within our doors. 

eae 

It is to be hoped that the Library Association will make 
an effort to hold a real Conference this year. Last year 
the circumstances, both national and at Oxford, warranted 
the drastic measure of abandoning the entire Conference, 
except for the single evening’s business meeting in London ; 
but, now that the great heat of the opening clash of the war 
is less disturbing, there can be no reason why we should not 
foregather to discuss things professional. A meeting of 
several days, with a real business intention, could not possibly 
injure either the nation or the Association, but postponement 
and delay in these matters loosen our general grip on library 
affairs. It is, however, no time to ask for local hospitality 
or entertainment ; and it would be well if the meeting were 
held in London and controlled exclusively by the Association 
itself. 


Vol. XVII. New Series 106. April, 1915. 
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The Library Association and the Library Assistants’ 
Association have determined to combine their London meetings 
during war time. It is an interesting experiment, which had 
a beginning at the Croydon meeting on March 17th, a meeting 
which was a gratifying success although the L.A.A. paper 
was expunged. The discussion, however, was evenly balanced 
between the two Associations. We hope some working 
agreement by which this balance may be maintained will be 
reached, as the experiment deserves success. Each Association 
has much to learn from the other, and, instead of dreary 
meetings of a dozen members, we look forward to continued 
gatherings of sixty and seventy people, who represent conserva- 
tism on one side and radicalism on the other in things pro- 
fessional, and who therefore possess all the elements necessary 
for living and useful debates. 

* * * 

We see that the Library Association Classes are no 
longer being held at the London School of Economics. The 
ideal, of course, would be for a central institution to be 
established, controlled by the Library Association, with 
museum of appliances, library and teaching rooms, where 
classes and demonstrations could always be held. We fear 
that this is not in the line of immediate practical politics, 
but cannot something be done in this direction? Meanwhile 
we regret the withdrawal from the London School of Economics 
—dictated, no doubt, by war economy-—-and are convinced 
that the Library Association should spare no efforts to 
maintain its lead and influence in all its professional teaching. 

* ¢€ 6 

Signs have not been wanting that the profession has not 
advanced in recent years as we had hoped. Legislation 
and public opinion have not been active, in fact, the former 
has been dormant ; but it must be admitted that the press of 
public affairs before the war and their overwhelming importance 
since have necessarily put all movements purely educational, 
or intellectual, somewhat in the background. What the 
aftermath of the war will be it is futile to surmise, but we 
hope that the war-weary public will then turn willingly and 
enthusiastically to the things for which we labour. We 
endorse cordially the thesis Mr. Jast propounded recently 
that war is a creator of literature, and that the greatest writings 
have been accomplished in war eras. If this be true—and 
we believe it to be so—the future is with libraries. 
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A NEW INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 


The following Circular has been issued by the Periodical Index 
Committee of the Library Association :— 


The abnormal conditions prevailing in the Publishing Trade 
since August last have prevented my laying before you the details 
of a provisional scheme arrived at between your Committee and 
the Proprietors of The Atheneum for the publication of an Index 
to Periodicals on the lines advocated by Mr. Lyster at the 
Bournemouth Conference in 1913. 


Subject to certain conditions, which will be referred to later, 
The Atheneum agrees to issue, “at the request of the Council 
of the Library Association,” a monthly Subject Index to principal 
contents of the leading English serials, and to republish these 
Indexes in one alphabet in the form of a cloth bound volume at 
the end of each year. The price for the two publications has 
been fixed at {2 1os., with a discount of 50 per cent. to subscribers 
ordering second or additional copies. 


The principle upon which the Index will be published is a 
co-operative one. The Atheneum wishes it to be understood that 
they are embarking upon the new enterprise, not as a commercial 
speculation, but as agents for the two parties interested, viz., the 
Libraries and the Proprietors of the Serials indexed. They will, 
therefore, require reasonable assurance that the Index can be 
published on a self-supporting basis. Further, they will be willing 
to confer from time to time with representatives of the two parties 
with a view to readjusting their respective contributions in accor- 
dance with the results shown by an inspection of the accounts. 


It will be seen from the above statements that it is not feasible 
at this stage to submit a list of the periodicals to be indexed. It 
is, however, proposed that the Monthly Index shall consist of 
some 48 pages, and shall include a brief Author Index and List 
of the periodicals included in each number. A specimen sheet 
of the Index can be obtained on application to The Atheneum 
Office. 


With a view of extending the utility of the Index to small 
libraries and to students, The Atheneum will open a library 
subscription, which will entitle subscribers to the “Index” to the 
loan of any article included in the “Index” at the following 
rates :— 

For the loan of one article ata time .. 10s, 6d. per annum. 


Additional articles, pro rata. 
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It will be understood that subscribers are required to prepay 
the postage of numbers returned by them to The Athenaeum Office, 


In proof of the urgent need for an adequate Subject Index to 
Periodicals, it has been stated at the meetings of your Committee 
that the discontinuance of Poole’s Index has so greatly depreciated 
the value of sets of Periodicals for reference, that in some cases 
the binding of these publications has been discontinued, and in 
others the Periodicals are discarded after short periods. 


Your Committee therefore earnestly appeal to you for a 
generous support of the proposed publication on the ground that 
a half-hearted support can only result in the withdrawal of the 
present proposals. Further, they submit that any tendency to the 
disuse of higher class literature by the public should be combated 
by librarians by every means within their power as detrimental to 
the best interests of the Public Library movement. 

Apart from your financial support, you can materially assist 
your Committee if, in revising your list of Periodicals, you would 
give as much preference as possible to Periodicals included in 
the ‘“ Index.”’ 

Further, your Committee would be glad to receive from 
you references to articles of value for permanent reference in 
Periodicals, Year-Books, or other collected works which are not 
likely to be included in the list of Periodicals regularly indexed 
by The Atheneum. This form of assistance will be of great value 
if rendered in the early stage of the production of the Index. 

Lists of Subscribers to the Index will appear at intervals in 
the “ L.A. Record.”’ 

Finally, the Committee desire it known that they have not 
overlooked the urgent need of an Index which will bridge the gap 
between the last quinquennial Index of Poole and the year 1914. 
This they propose to deal with at the earliest opportunity, if the 
present proposals are carried through successfully. 


E. WYNDHAM HULME, 
Chairman of the Periodicals Committee. 
March, 1915. 


“ The creative faculty is the most valuable faculty that a man 
possesses. To be able to discover the new trail, to strike out in a 
new direction, to find the new view point, this a quality which is 
more or less inherent in us all, but, sometimes, hardly at all 
cultivated ; and this, after all, is the quality most needed in every 
business.’’—Angus Watson. 
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A.L.A. PUBLISHING BOARD. 
By GeorcE B. UTLEy, Secretary A.L.A. 


NE of the agencies which has been of unmeasured value 
and assistance to the public libraries in this and other 
countries in their educational activities, and which is 

not as well known outside library circles as it deserves to be, is 
the Publishing Board connected with the American Library 
Association. The National Association of Librarians, known as 
the American Library Association, dates from 1876, having been 
organized by a small group of far-seeing library workers at the 
Centennial Exhibition held that year in Philadelphia. The 
Association now numbers among its members practically all the 
leading libraries and librarians of the United States and Canada 
and a number of the profession in other lands, its official bulletin 
going to members not only in the leading countries of Europe, 
but also to India, China, Japan, Australia and the “ islands of 
the sea.” 

When the American Library Association was only ten years 
old, in 1886, a publishing section was organized, the object of 
which it was definitely stated should be to “ further co-operation 
among libraries in preparing and publishing bibliographies, indexes 
and special catalogues.”” In 1900 the organization was somewhat 
changed, and the work was placed in charge of a Publishing Board 
of five members, appointed from the membership of the American 
Library Association. The present Board consists of the following 
persons: Henry E. Legler (chairman), librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library; Clement W. Andrews, librarian of the John 
Crerar Library, of Chicago ; Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of the 
St. Louis Public Library ; Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf, vice-librarian of 
the Buffalo Public Library ; and Hiller C. Wellman, librarian of 
the Springfield City Library Association. The Board appoints 
an executive secretary and a treasurer, these officers serving at 
the pleasure of the Board, and being generally the secretary and 
treasurer of the American Library Association, the present incum- 
bents being the present writer and Carl B. Roden, assistant 
librarian of the Chicago Public Library, treasurer. The activities 
of the Board and of the American Library Association in general 
are centred in a headquarters office, established in the Chicago 
Public Library building since 1909, and are in charge of the execu- 
tive secretary, who is the only salaried officer of the Association. 

In 1902, Andrew Carnegie gave $100,000 to the American 
Library Association as a special endowment fund, the income of 
which it was expressly stipulated should be applied to the “ prepara- 
tion and publication of such reading lists, indexes and other biblio- 
graphic and literary aids as would be specially useful in the circu- 
lating libraries of this country.” As the Publishing Board is 
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doing exactly this kind of work, the income of this fund, amounting 
to about $4,500 a year, has thus far been applied to its work. 
THE A.L.A. CATALOGUE. 

One of the earliest co-operative projects discussed by the 
American Library Association was an “ A.L.A. Catalogue,” a 
selected and annotated list of the best books of all time most 
suitable as a foundation for a public library. 

At the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893, an exhibit of 5,000 
volumes for a popular library was made as a part of the display 
of the United States Bureau of Education, and the books classified 
and listed in a book which was edited by members of the American 
Library Association and published and distributed as a publication 
of the Bureau of Education. 

In 1904, a second “ A.L.A. Catalogue,” this time listing a 
selection of 8,000 instead of 5,000 books, was prepared under the 
auspices of the American Library Association Publishing Board 
by the New York State Library and the Library of Congress, 
which latter had recently been thoroughly reorganized and had 
attained to the real functions and standards of a national library. 
Authoritative and informing annotated notes were a new and 
valuable feature of this 1904 catalogue. A display of the actual 
books was made at the St. Louis Exposition of that year, and in the 
autumn the Library of Congress furnished a copy free to every 
public library in the country cequesting it. As many of the books 
listed are those which are “ eternal,” and, consequently, never 
old or out of date, this catalogue is still in active service. The 
Publishing Board has now issued a continuation of this catalogue, 
a selection of 3,000 of the best books issued from 1904 to IgII. 

The unquestioned desideratum filled by the “A.L.A. 
Catalogue,” and the frequently expressed need for a guide through 
the bewildering mazes and overwhelming quantity of new books 
pouring weekly, yes, daily, from the presses, led the Publishing 
Board to start in January, 1905, what has since proved to be, 
probably next to the “ A.L.A. Catalogue,” the most valuable 
contribution of the Publishing Board to the libraries of the world. 
This is the A.L.A. Booklist, a monthly magazine, published ex- 
clusively in the interest of book selection, with particular reference 
to the needs and resources of the small library. The Booklist, 
consisting of 40 to 50 pages each month, lists, with descriptive 
and critical notes, a selection of the best books appearing from 
month to month, all classes of books, including fiction and juvenile 
literature, being included. It is edited by Miss May Massee, 
with the assistance and notes of librarians and specialists in all 
parts of the country. Every book which appears in the Booklst 
has been commended and passed upon by one or more experts 
in the subject on which the book treats. 


[To be continued.] 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ZENODOTUS, 
THE REPORT OF THE CARNEGIE TRUSTEES. 

Have you yet dipped into the recently-issued First Annual 
Report of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust? It is good and 
interesting reading, and on the whole of quite happy augury. 
As you probably know, in 1913 Dr. Carnegie handed over the 
arduous task of making grants for the provision of public libraries 
and church organs, together with a capital sum of approximately 
£2,000,000 which produces about {100,000 a year, to a per- 
manent body of Trustees, giving them ample powers. These last 
were that the income might be used ‘‘ for the improvement of 
the well-being of the masses of the people of Great Britain and 
Ireland by such means as are embraced within the meaning of 
the word ‘ charitable’ according to Scotch and English law, and 
which the Trustees may from time to time select as best befitted 
from age to age for securing these purposes, remembering that 
new needs are constantly arising as the masses advance.”” Vila 
brevis est, my Zenodotus, and the life of even so great a philan- 
thropist as he who has so benefited our cause, is alas! subject to the 
‘“ inevitable hour ”—may it long be delayed !—and he has shown 
how enduring is his interest in those institutions he has founded 
by giving the fountain-head permanence. Already he had founded 
a similar Trust, the Carnegie Corporation of New York, to serve 
the United States and Canada, and the British Trust, which he 
confided to the Carnegie Dunfermline Trustees, has placed all 
three countries on a similar footing. 


To REMOovE DoustT. 

There seemed a danger in those ample powers. Would the 
Trustees weary of public libraries and the funds be diverted to 
other purposes? We find our answer in this report. Before 
the Trust began its work a sum of £212,443 had been mortgaged 
already in promises of various kinds ; that is to say, for more than 
two years the income would not be available for further grants. 
In the interim the Trust has adopted the wise policy of instituting 
enquiries into the effect of previous gifts and into the conditions 
prevailing generally. This enquiry, you may remember, was 
made into public libraries by Professor Adams, of Oxford, a man 
of the broadest views and sympathies as far as we are concerned. 
His report is not yet available, but is promised in condensed form. 
Here, however, certain of his conclusions are touched upon, and 
these, and the announcement of the Trustees that ‘‘ they think 
that for some little time the main energies of the Trustees, and 
the greater part of the income under their control, should be 
directed to furthering the library movement, which has always 
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held a high place in Dr. Carnegie’s esteem,”’ should remove present 
fears of a considerable diversion of the income from public and other 
libraries. 

LIBRARIES IN RURAL AREAS. 

One outcome of Professor Adams’s report is an experimental 
effort of the Trustees to provide library facilities in rural areas. 
** Book supply and not buildings,” is the motto of the movement ; 
central collections of books are to be supplied, and the books are 
to be distributed on a circulatory system over a wide area, the 
usual place of local deposit being the village school. What the 
central collections will be and how the books will circulate are 
points to be determined apparently. I hope that they will be 
managed from great public libraries. There would seem to be a 
case for a public library under each County Council, which should 
be the distributing centre. I wonder if the Trustees will consider 
this question ? What think you of it ? 


EXISTING LIBRARIES. 

Our everlasting bug-bear, the limitation of the penny rate, 
comes into the Professor’s report. The inadvisability of making 
large grants for buildings which are bookless because their main- 
tenance absorbs all the available income, is recognized ; and there 
is some hope that the Trustees may be induced to endow already- 
existing libraries. This is not promised here, but the Trustees 
repeat from Professor Adams that ‘‘ there is still scope for further 
development in the towns.” 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES. 

Already the Trustees have made a grant to a ‘“‘ national 
library of specialised character” in the Co-operative Reference 
Library in Dublin, a library engaged in developing the work of 
rural reconstruction. There seem to be great possibilities in this 
idea. Special commercial, trade, art, and similar libraries 
whence books could be borrowed from all parts of the Kingdom, 
of course—really would be an incalculable boon, but they must 
be more liberal in character than are some such libraries to-day. 





Books FOR THE BLIND. 

Books are ‘‘ the only star to light the night ” for the blind ; 
and it is a matter for rejoicing that the Trustees are considering 
their case. The National Lending Library for the Blind is to 
benefit from a grant they have made to the National Institute 
for the Blind for making plates of standard works. This N.L.L.B. 
can be of great service to all of us, as the bulk of braille and moon 
type books is so great as to render local collections of them almost 
a physical impossibility. If we can borrow to meet our needs 
at reasonable cost we shall do well ; and the N.L.L.B. is making 
this possible. 
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A NOTE OF INTERROGATION. 

One more note upon the report and I have done. When we 
last met in secret conclave you objected to the grant made by 
the Trustees to the Central Bureau for the Employment of Women, 
as being likely to overlap with the work of the Government Labour 
Bureau. The Central Bureau, it seems, provides facilities for 
the more or less educated woman ; the Labour Bureau for women 
of a less cultured class. In the eyes of the Trustees the spheres 
seem to be quite distinct. Perhaps you may care to comment 
upon this in your next answer. 

THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE. 

Have you heard anything about the Conference for this year ? 
Oxford is impossible, apparently ; alack! it is mainly a hospital 
now-a-days. I have heard whispers that we are to confer for 
three days in London, carefully eschewing things and events 
social. But, isn’t it time that we knew something about it ? 


A Livinc JourNAL—Is IT POssIBLE ? 
Incisive remarks have fallen from your pen, my friend, at 
times about the uninspiring character of the L. A. Record. I 
sympathize ; it is, as a rule, a stodgy affair. Too many, and too 
wordy are its papers, and now the list of books occupies an_un- 
conscionable space each month which its intrinsic worth does not 
justify. Then its mews! Why, it is middle-aged before our 
wondering eyes alight on it ; and really I am beginning to think 
the journal is a mausoleum where articles and notes are safely 
interred until the crack of doom. If only you or I controlled it, 
Zenodotus, would we not make it a living chronicle of the craft, 
with brief bright accounts of library politics, notes on recent 
methods, decisions, experiments, and so on, arranged under the 
various headings of the L.A. Syllabus? Who is to blame? Not 
an individual, surely, but the system. A board was never yet 
able to edit a readable journal. We want a personal editor, paid 
and responsible, and the vetoes of the Publications Committee 
ought to be removed. Of course someone would complain ; 
grumbling is a chronic disease of librarianship; but even this 
would be better than the present monthly—or is it bi-monthly ? 
—infliction of indigestible printed matter, which in pleasing, as I 
suppose, all the members of the Publications Committee, pleases 
no one else on earth. Once upon a time, when Mr. Guppy lived 
in London, and looked after it, the Record did have living breath, 
although some of us indeed thought it a little fatherly. It had 
personality—cannot we recover this ? 
THE ROL oF Honour. 
The Roll of Honour in the March Record is a heartening thing 
in many ways ; it is as yet incomplete, too. But it lists 219 of our 
men who have joined the colours, and when one considers that the 
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four corners of the profession embrace only a few thousand men, 
the courage of the librarian cannot in future be gainsaid. Which 
of us complained that librarianship turned men into women ? 
War is a great regenerator, and perhaps we shall again ascend to 
masculinity through it. So far, in this list only one name stands 
in melancholy black type to indicate that our colleague has made 
the final sacrifice for his country ; may this name remain in its 
sad solitariness ! 
THE OLD BRIGADE. 

Nothing in our mutual correspondence has appealed to me 
more than your plea for the recognition of our old stalwarts. 
Some of us must plead guilty that now and then we have thought, 
even if we have not said, that this or that librarian was an incon- 
venient survival of a less enlightened age ; we forget that even 
librarians can only be of their own day and hour, and that the 
crime of having been born a generation too soon is one that the 
eternal whirligig will sooner or later lay upon our own heads. 
The junior who now listens dumbly with big eyes wide opened to 
our wisdom, will in a decade or two shake his head over our 
decrepitude. After all, those men who issued books by ledger 
charging, who arranged them by size, and who pasted slips into 
blank books by way of making catalogues, laid the foundations 
upon which we still build. I agree; in matters professional as 
in matters more personal, ‘‘ let us praise the famous men that 
were of old and the fathers that begat us.” 


ERATOSTHENES, F.L.A. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
the writers of ‘‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’] 


BROTHERHOOD. 

We pray 
That all mankind may make one brotherhood, 
And love and serve each other; that all wars 
And feuds die out of nations. 

Let every race 
Red, black, or white, olive or tawny skinned, 
Settle in peace and swell the gathering hosts 
Of the great Prince of Peace. O! may the hour 
Soon come when all false gods, false creeds, false prophets . . 
Demolished,—the great world shall be at last 


. * * > * 


One land, one home, one friend, one faith, one law, 
Its ruler God, its practice righteousness, 


Its life peace. Philip J]. Batley. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WOMAN CANDIDATE FOR THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
COUNCIL ELECTION, 1915. 


To the Editor of THE LiBRARY WORLD. 


DEAR SIR, 


In the current issue of the LiBRARY WORLD, “ Zenodotus ” 
makes a statement with reference to a movement now on foot to 
bring forward a woman candidate for the L.A. Council. As it is 
an uninformed statement will you kindly publish a correct one ? 


We desire it to be known throughout the Association that 
there is no “ Association of Women Librarians,” nor has there 
ever been any suggestion that such an Association should be 
formed. Two committees have been formed with definite objects. 
The first for the purpose of bringing before the girl assistants of 
the U.K. the necessity for obtaining definite training in the various 
branches of librarianship as provided by the L.A. Education 
Committee. The second in connection with a woman candidate 
for the L.A. Council Election. 


This idea of a woman candidate is no new thing. It had 
been suggested in the past by certain members of the Council 
to some of the chief women librarians of the kingdom that they 
should try and obtain a seat on the governing body of the Associa- 
tion. These were individual suggestions to individual women 
librarians. It was felt that as the women are numerically a small 
body in the L.A. it would be at any rate more friendly to have 
some combined action in this matter. This Committee was 
therefore formed: Firstly, to consult together as to the advisa- 
bility of nominating a woman candidate for the L.A. Council 
Election. Secondly, to arrive at the feeling of the women fellows 
and members of the L.A. as to who, in their opinion, was the most 
suitable candidate. 


As librarians our interest in and enthusiasm for our work in 
its wider aspects is precisely the same as that of our men colleagues. 
We have not combined to get a candidate on the Council ; we have 
merely combined for the preliminary part of agreeing upon a 
suitable woman. Is it not fair to suppose that the women of the 
profession are most intimately acquainted with the individual 
work of each woman librarian ? 


Our men colleagues have always treated us with genuine good 
fellowship. If in discussions or in print there has been sometimes 
said or written that which might lead an uninitiated outsider to 
think otherwise our answer is that ‘“‘ Actions speak louder than 
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words.”” Our personal experience has been of continual kindness 
and help on the part of the men of the profession, and we here 
record our hearty appreciation of the kindly good fellowship 
which they have invariably shown to us. 

When the election takes place we merely ask them to consider 
the name of the woman candidate upon the same basis as they 
consider other names. 


We enclose for publication the letter which has been sent out 
to all women fellows and members of the L.A., and in which is 
briefly recorded the motives and initiation of our effort. 


Thanking you for the courtesy of publication, 
We are, Yours faithfully, 
KATE FEARNSIDE. 
KATE E. PIERCE. 
March 31st, 1915. 


The following is the letter referred to :— 


“ Dear Madam, 

“For some time past we have felt that the number and efficiency of 
women in the profession of librarianship had so increased that the time was 
ripe for them to share, as co-workers with the men of the profession, their 
responsibilities and interests as represented by the work of administration 
on the Library Association Council. 

“We therefore at the close of last year circularized some of the chief 
women librarians of the kingdom. 

‘Our suggestion met with such general sympathy and encouragement 
that a meeting was held in London on February 18th, a committee formed, 
and in order to promote unanimous action it was decided to first agree by 
a ballot among ourselves upon a suitable candidate, and then to ask for the 
co-operation of our men colleagues in nominating her for the Council. 

“‘ The names of certain women librarians who would be able to attend 
the Council meetings and who were willing to stand were submitted to the 
meeting. We now enclose a voting paper bearing those names. Will you 
kindly vote for the name which in your opinion is the most suitable and likely 
to command the greatest support from the Association as a whole, and forward 
the paper to— 

“‘ The Scrutineers, ‘ Carfax,’ Toleman Avenue, Bebington, Liverpool,” 
not later than Saturday, March 27th. : 

‘Each voting paper must be enclosed in the envelope marked A, and 
that enclosed in the envelope marked B, which must be signed by the voter. 


“We beg to remain, Madam, 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“ KATE FEARNSIDE, 


“ KATE E. PIERCE, 
** Joint Hon. Secs.” 
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LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. | 

THE National Library of Wales has been closed to readers 
from April Ist. This arrangement is in order to enable preparations 
to be made for the removal to the new buildings. The new 
buildings stand on an eminence close to the town of Aberystwyth, 
and are magnificently placed, overlooking Cardigan Bay. 


THE Falls Road Branch Library, Belfast, has adopted open 
access aS an experiment. 


AN exhibition of book plates was held in the Nunhead Library, 
Camberwell, on 2nd March, when Mr. Charles F. Newcombe, the 
Librarian, gave an introductory talk on “‘ Book Plates: their 
Beauty and Utility.” 


THE Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the Crovdon Public Libraries 
was celebrated on 2nd March. The Lecture Hall was crowded 
with a sympathetic audience. Mr. Jast, the Chief Librarian, 
described what had been done in the Libraries during the past 
quarter of a century. There had been an_ issue of over nine 
million volumes, and better work could be attempted with a larger 
library rate. Mr. Jast made a plea for a class-room for students 
of the secondary schools, who could be taught how to use a reference 
library. The Mayor said that the Libraries were a most valuable 
asset, and worthy of every support. Sir Frederick Edridge and 
others also spoke. 


At Derby it has been decided to increase the stock of books 
in the Braille type, and a constant succession of new books in 
Braille is provided at the Public Library, through an arrangement 
with the National Lending Library for the Blind at Bayswater. 


THE proposal of the Treasury to ‘‘ dock” a portion of the 
grant to libraries, &c., has raised a storm of protest in Dublin. 
At a meeting of the Literary and Historical Society of University 
College, Dublin, on 27th February, the following resolution was 
adopted and directed to be sent to the Press :—‘‘ That this Society 
strongly protests against the withdrawal of the usual Libraries’ 
grant of {1,300 for the purchase of new books for the National 
Library, and such withdrawal will mean serious loss and hardships 
to the majority of students in Dublin.” Constantia Maxwell, 
Lecturer in Modern History, Trinity College, urges a petition to 
the Government which might induce it to reconsider its decision 
before the close of the financial year. 
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At Ilford the Library Committee has recommended that a 
Central Library be erected at a cost of £6,000. The Surveyor 
is to prepare the plans. It has been decided to spend {£1,500 on 
new books and fittings. 


WirTH reference to the note in our last issue respecting the 
late Mrs. Hillen’s bequest to Norwich, it is to be noted that a similar 
amount ({500) was bequeathed to the Stanley Public Library, 
King’s Lynn and to the King’s Lynn Museum. 


THE Reading Room of the Moss Side Free Library, Manchester, 
will close each evening at “ lighting-up” time. This is due to 
the skylights which form part of the roof of the Reading Room, 
and where blinds would be difficult to instal. The military 
authorities, through the Chief Constable, have ordered this to be 
done. 


THE Chamber of Trade, Northampton, states that in the 
interests of the shop assistants and shopkeepers some difference 
in the Library hours might be made, and it was resolved to send 
the three following resolutions to the Library Committee for 
their consideration :— 

“That the Reading Room be opened from 10 a.m. to 

IO p.m., instead of 9.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m., as at present.” 

“That the Reading Room and Reference Library be 

opened on Sundays from 2 p.m. till 9 p.m.” 

“That the Committee be asked to allow the Public 

Lending Library and the Reference Library to be open on 

Thursday afternoons.” 


At Richmond the question of closing the Library on Bank 
Holiday was considered at a meeting of the Library Committee 
on 3rd March. After some discussion for and against the motion, 
it was decided to keep the Library closed. The question whether 
the printing of the Annual Report be done or not was also con- 
sidered. Councillor Carless, who supported the recommendation 
to print, said that if a Committee with an annual expenditure of 
£1,200 had no history worth recording they had better shut up 
shop. It was decided to print, as the Report had been published 
for 34 years. 


Tue Librarian of Rochester has reported to the Library 
Committee on the satisfactory working of the trial arrangements 
for adopting the open-access system. It was resolved that the 
system be adopted for all the books in the Library, and that the 
City Surveyor be directed to put up the necessary barrier and 
guides, 
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Rugby Public Library has been closed since 25th January, 
owing to alterations being made for open-access. 


Durinc the past winter a loan of books has been made from 
the Waterloo-with-Seaforth Public Library to the Girls’ Evening 
School at Seaforth. The students, who are factory and shop 
workers, have made good use of the facility. With the intention 
of leading them from this small beginning to become constant 
readers at the Public Library they were invited, at the close of 
the evening classes, to visit the Branch Library at Seaforth upon 
the weekly half-holiday, when the Library is closed to the public. 
The Headmistress attended with the girls, and a simple competition, 
designed to enable them to discover for themselves the uses and 
pleasures of a Public Library, occupied their attention for an hour. 
Justice was then done to refreshments, provided by the Chairman 
of the Library Committee, while the lively strains of a gramophone 
added to the entertainment of the visitors. The sight of factory 
girls enjoying a hearty game of ‘‘ musical chairs” in a spacious 
newsroom while awaiting the competition results was an unusual 
and pleasing one. At the close of the meeting each visitor was 
presented with a membership ticket for the Lending Library free 
of the usual nominal charge and guarantee formalities. An 
invitation to select a book from the ‘* Open Access ’’ shelves was 
greatly appreciated. 


It is hoped to open the extended and altered Atkinson Free 
Library, Southport, at the end of May. 


At Stirling the military authorities took over the Library 
buildings from 5th August for the purpose of billeting troops 
there during the war, and since then the military have occupied 
the premises. The Library is located in temporary premises, 
where the work is being conducted in a restricted form. 


THE Popular Lectures organized by the Waterloo-with-Seaforth 
Public Libraries Committee have been a financial success for several 
years. The balance in hand is sufficient to defray the cost of 
structural alterations for ‘‘ Open Access” in the Adult Lending 
Department of the Carnegie Library at Waterloo. The work is 
now being carried out, and will be extended to the Juvenile Library 
as soon as the Lecture Fund can bear the expense. 


Ir has been decided to open a Sussex room in the Worthing 
Public Library. The Librarian (Miss Marian Frost), with whom 
the idea originated, has been busy for some months past in collecting 
volumes, pamphlets, newspaper cuttings, prints, views, and maps 
relating to Sussex. Already a considerable number of Sussex 
items has been collected together, many of them being of interest 
and value. 
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TO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY. 


The following list is a continuation of those given on pp. 77, 
120, 148, 178, 215, 245 and 276. We shall be glad to receive the 
names of other colleagues not included in the present or former 
lists :— 

AGcNew (P.), Irlams o’th’ Height Branch Library, Salford 
(znd Batt., 7th Lancashire Fusiliers). 

Burton (A.), Librarian, Tinsley Branch Library, Sheffield 
(King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry). 

Bussey (F. T.), Norwich Public Library (Pioneer, 38th Signalling 
Company, Royal Engineers). 

KELLINGTON (F.), Assistant, Upperthorpe Branch Library, 
Sheffield (Sheffield City (Reserve) Batt., Lancs. and Yorks. 
Regiment.). 

SLINGER (GEORGE), Senior Assistant, Bolton Public Libraries 
(3rd East Lancs., Royal Field Artillery). 

SPENCE (C. J.), Wood Green Public Library (2nd Battalion, 
London Welsh Regiment). 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Kenyon (Str Freperic G., K.C.B.), Director and Principal 
Librarian (Captain, Lincoln’s Inn Officers’ Training Corps, 
Berkhamstead). 


The following are all members of the Staff of the Department of 
Printed Books :— 


ALDRIDGE (H.). 

Burnetr (I. A. K.) (3rd Batt. Lancs. Regiment). 

Burnett (G.) (gth County of London). 

Carrpbus (T. L. V.) (15th County of London). 

CuurMs (W. 5S.) (18th County of London). 

CONNOLLY (C. J.) (1st City of London Batt. of London Regiment, 
Royal Fusiliers). 

Cook (A. G.) (15th Batt. of London Regiment, Kensington 
Rifles). 

Dosie (M. R.) (14th County of London). 

Dunt (C. R.) (13th Batt. of London Regiment, Civil Service 
Rifles). 

Epwarops (J.) (13th County of London). 

GANDER (C. E.) (Territorial Medical Corps). 

HEARN (S. C. W.) (7th Batt. Essex Regiment). 

Hirey (F. C. W.) (15th County of London). 

Humpuries (C.) (13th County of London). 

Jounson (A. F.) (28th County of London). 

KELHAM (H. S.) (1st Reserve London Division Transport Corps). 
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LAKE (E. R. C. S.) (15th County of London). 
Lynam (E. W. F.) (28th County of London). 
MACFARLANE (A. G.) (14th County of Londen). 
MicuieE (H.) (City of London Yeomanry). 


NASH (J. F ‘) 7. (Service) Batt. Hampshire Regiment). 
PEARSON (W. J.) (24th County of London). 

RENDALL ¢ & (28th County of London). 

ROBSON ( ) (4th London Howitzer Brigade). 

ROGERS Ws 2) (Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve). 

SHINN (R.) (16th County of London). 


SLYE (E.) (gth County of London). 
STEWART (A. C.) (South Midland Cyclist Corps). 
Swan (W. C.) (24th County of London). 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, Deputy-Librarian, Croydon 
Public Libraries, and Honorary Secretary of the Library Assistants’ 
Association, has been appointed Chief Librarian of the Wallasey 
Public Libraries. 


JoHN WarRNER, Librarian-in-Charge, Central Lending 
Library, Croydon, has been appointed Deputy-Librarian of the 
Croydon Public Libraries. 


Mr. Henry A. Suarp, Librarian-in-Charge, Reference Library, 
Croydon, has been appointed to a similar position in the Central 
Lending Library. 


In view of her forthcoming marriage with Mr. Sayers, 
Miss OLivE E. CLARKE has resigned her position as Senior Assistant 
at Islington, as also the Hon. Librarianship of the L.A.A. 


Mr. Geo. G. CLARKE, Senior Assistant of the West Hartlepool 
Public Library, has been appointed Deputy Librarian. 


The following changes have taken place recently on the staff 
of the Bolton Public Libraries: BARtLow, F., Assistant-in-Charge, 
Great Lever Branch, has been appointed Deputy-Librarian, 
Watford ; BLACKBURN, W., has been appointed Junior Assistant ; 
GIFFORD, J. D., Assistant-in-Charge, Mere Hall Branch, has been 
transferred to Great Lever Branch (open access); HILL, J. A., 
has been appointed Junior Assistant ; MEAKINS, H., has been 
appointed Junior Assistant ; SEFTON, F., has been appointed Junior 
Assistant ; SLINGER, G., has been promoted to the Senior Staff ; 
SMITH, W.. has been promoted to be Assistant-in-Charge, Mere 
Hall Branch. 
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NOTES. 


Mr. JOHN WARNER, of the Croydon Public Libraries, gave a 
paper before the officers of the Metropolitan Auxiliaries of the 
Sunday School Union at their Conference on 19th March, on the 
decline of the Sunday School Library. The meeting was presided 
over by the Rev. Carey Bonner. Mr. Warner described the 
average Sunday School library as being out of date, and the older 
Sunday School librarians had lost touch with present day juvenile 
literature. Mr. Warner gave some valuable suggestions con- 
cerning how to make such a library more useful. 


A correspondent points out to those who view things at the 
present time pessimistically, that after all the profession has not 
been stagnant lately. There is no surer indication of this than the 
eternal salaries question, and recent appointments have shown a 
real, if not considerable, upward tendency. Islington indeed 
remains stationary in the commencing rate for its chief librarian, 
but Portsmouth has nearly doubled the salary offered, while 
Wallasey has increased {50 and Coventry {30 within the last 
ten years. In smaller positions, too, there has been an upward 
tendency, and the fact that the movement is in the right direction 
is reassuring. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Trustees of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust was held at Dunfermline on 27th February. Before 
the institution of the Trust Dr. Carnegie had expended a sum of 
£1,770,000 for the building of Public Libraries under the Acts. 
A total sum of {2,000,000 will be expended on the erection of 
public libraries in the United Kingdom. The Trustees report 
that Professor Adams, Oxford, has undertaken on their behalf 
a survey of the existing library provision. Professor Adams 
reports that the provision of libraries in rural areas is urgent, 
and he also draws attention to the possibility of aiding special 
libraries. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. The next Professional Examination 
will be held on May troth-15th, 1915, at the Association’s Rooms, 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W., and at other centres in the 
provinces and abroad. May roth, Classification; May 11th, 
Cataloguing ; May 12th, Library Organisation ; May 13th, Library 
Routine ; May 14th, Literary History ; May 15th, Bibliography. 
Last day of entry, April 17th. 

Copies of the Syllabus, together with all particulars can be 
obtained on application to Ernest A. Baker, M.A., D.Litt., Hon, 
Secretary, Education Committee, Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 
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REVIEWS. 


GENERAL BOOKS. 


HaYDON, WALTER. Canada and the War. Bristol: J. W. 
Arrowsmith, Ltd. I915. 90 pages. 6d. net. 


Record of the expression of loyalty and the desire for service which 
spread over Canada as soon as war was declared. The details of the large 
and valuable gifts of food, &c., given to this country by the various Provinces 
are fully set out, with the amount of money sent for the relief of the Belgians, 
etc. We believe, with Mr. Haydon, that this conflict will weld the Empire 
more closely together than ever. 


LYALL, SIR ALFRED C. Studies in Literature and History. Demy 


8vo., pp. ix., 462. 1915. John Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 

Shortly before his death, Sir Alfred Lyall gathered together several of 
the articles which he had written for the Reviews, and, in a note dated 
January, 1911, suggested that a selection from the list might be made for 
re-publication in book form. The volume before us is the result of this 
suggestion, and it makes a valuable addition to the works on history and 
literature, which were issued in his lifetime. The articles deal with a variety 
of subjects, literary, historical and political, The author possessed an 
excellent knowledge of life and letters, and his writings are to an unusual 
degree both suggestive and enlightening. Of Mr. Leslie Stephen he says 
“that he combines the faculty of acute and searching criticism with a style 
that is singularly clear, incisive and exact,” and these words might well 
refer to himself. 

Several of the articles appeared in The Edinburgh Review, namely :-- 
“The Anglo-Indian Novelist,”” in October, 1899; ‘‘ Works of Lord Byron,” 
in October, 1900; “ English Utilitarians,”’ April rg01; ‘‘ Characteristics 
of Swinburne’s Poetry, ** October, 1.906 ; ‘ Frontiers Ancient and Modern,”’ 
July, 1909 ; and “ L’Empire Libéral,’ in January, Ig10. 

The first essay in the book, “ Novels of Adventure and Manners,” 
brings home to the student the changes which have taken place in literature 
since the nineteenth century. The author, without attempting to survey the 
whole field of modern English fiction or to assign to every star its place in 
that wide firmament, discusses the work of Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, 
Charlotte Bronté, and others, and gives to three famous women the credit of 
having stamped upon the Novel of Manners its lasting form and of shaping 
its subsequent development. 

In his essay on the Anglo-Indian novelist, a subject on which he is 
well-qualified to speak, Sir Alfred Lyall shows that the most popular of 
Anglo-Indian novels are those of action, that they belong to the objective 
outdoor class, and that the successive campaigns from the first Afghan war 
have supplied the most suitable material for the expression of the novelist’s 
art. 

The volume ends with two essays dealing with religion, which form an 
extension of certain views which the author published in the second series 
of his Asiatic studies. There is a good index and a short preface by John O. 


Miller. 
PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


RoEBUCK, GEORGE EDWARD and BENSON, WILLIAM THORNE. A 
Primer of Library Practice. Grafton & Co. 1914. 189 pp. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The first edition of this book was published in 1904, and has been much 
used and appreciated by library assistants and others during the past ten 
years. The first edition is now out of print, and we cordially welcome this 
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new edition which has been entirely rewritten, and which provides an excellent 
introduction to the young librarian (and a stimulus to the older ones too) 
on library practice. It should also prove useful to members of public 
library committees and to others interested in library work. It is one of 
the tragedies of this kind of book that it is put away in the staff library 
after purchase and the general public never sees it, and consequently the 
sale of the book is limited to those in the profession. In eight chapters we 
are led through the whole practice of librarianship from a short review of 
the library movement, with legislation to date, the scope and probable 
future influence of libraries, chapters on organisation, administration, cata- 
loguing, classification, and so on up to library extension work. All the 
chapters are practical, clearly written, and afford valuable introductions 
and practical information on these subjects. The appendices give the 
Consolidated Acts, 1892 ; the text of the Public Libraries Bill, 1914; anda 
select list of books on librarianship. The book is gracefully dedicated to 
the memory of James Duff Brown. 

































LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 
CATALOGUES. 
Bibliothéque Municipale de Walthamstow. Titres de Livres en 
Frangais. 1915. 

An author list compiled for the benefit of the Belgian refugees located 
in Walthamstow. Itisa very good idea and a thoughtful one for the strangers 
within our gates. Mr. Roebuck states, ““ Les personnes résident en Waltham- 
stow peuvent faire usage de ces livres sans qu’il en coite rein.” 


City of Nottingham Public Libraries Central Lending Library. 
Second Supplementary List of Books on British History, Antiquities 
and Topography. Price 14d. 

This list runs to 15 pages, and contains the additions to the above 
classes from 1910 to IgI5. 


Classified Catalogue of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 1907-191T. 
Vols. 6-8, Series 3, vols. 1-3. Pittsburgh, Carnegie Library. 
I9T4. 


rhese splendidly produced volumes follow the plan of arrangement and 
execution of the earlier ones. The classification is the Decimal modified 
by the adoption of the Institut Internationale de Bibliographie method, 
with some variations to suit local requirements. Bibliographies of subjects 
are entered under the subjects treated, also under the section devoted to 
bibliography. This should be found very helpful to users of the catalogue. 
[It is interesting to see that many entries are given in the Hebrew, Yiddish, 
and Russian languages. The volumes are annotated throughout, and the 
notes are very well done—altogether an excellent piece of work. Volume 8 
contains a section devoted to Books for the Blind classified and entered 
under the different types for the blind—American Braille ; English Braille 
(old and revised); Line type; Moon type; and New York point. There 
are complete author and subject indexes. 





REPORTS. 


Borough of Walsall, Fifty-Sixth Annual Report of the Public 
Library, 1914, reports an issue of 103,469 volumes, and a stock of 
25,631. ‘‘ A system of open shelves has been inaugurated during 
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the year, and has been found to be very successful. In the case 
of non-fiction it has been the means of introducing to the borrowers 
interesting works upon all branches of knowledge, which without 
this facility would probably have remained unknown to them. 
The result of this departure has been a substantial increase in 
the number of issues of this class of book.” 

City of Port Elizabeth Public Library Sixty-Sixth Annual 
Report, 1914, states that the desire of the Committee, expressed 
at the last Annual Meeting, to have the number of subscribers 
up to a total of 1,000, is now an accomplished fact. ‘“‘ The number 
of subscribers compares very favourably with any library in South 
Africa.”” The total number of books issued for home reading 
was 80,220. We note that the Sub-Librarian “was granted 
leave of absence to enable him to proceed to the front on active 
service in the Union.”” The Report is illustrated. 


Forty-Third Annual Report of the Grand Rapids Public Library, 
1913-1914, shows an issue of 368,127 books for home use ; readers 
in the reading rooms were 315,675. There is a stock of 139,602 
volumes in the Library. Books are now issued for 28 days, and 
an “interesting fact in connection with this rule is the larger 
number of books that are out in circulation at one time. On 
March 31st, 1913, the last day under the old rule there were out 
in circulation in the Ryerson building 5,545 volumes. On March 
31st of this year, under the new rule, there were out in circulation 
in the same building 7,393, an increase of 1,848 in the actual 
number of books out in service, although the actual increase in 
the number of books issued from the Ryerson building in the 
month of March over last year was only 26. Since less than half 
the circulation is from this building, this means that about 15,000 
volumes were in the hands of readers at the end of March, about 
4,000 more than would have been the case under the old rule. 
In short the new rule reduces the count of books going iato circu- 
lation, but greatly increases the actual number of books in circula- 
tion, and makes all round for a better and a more satisfactory 
service.” 

New York State Library, Report of the Director, 1912. Albany, 
1915. This is the second report since the Library was destroyed 
by fire in 1911. The growth of the Library during the past two 
years has been very rapid, and the ordering, accessioning, &c., 
of nearly 250,000 volumes have entailed very hard work. Many 
important collections have been bought, including the William 
Beer collection of bibliography, 2,300 volumes ; the Pierre Emile 
Levasseur collection on labour and the labouring classes, 15,000 
volumes ; the General N. R. Curtis collection of books on capital 
punishment, 300 volumes ; other important collections, and long 
sets of periodicals. 
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BULLETINS. 


The Reader's Index, Croydon, March and April, is chiefly 
devoted to ‘‘ Recent War Books;” Bulletin of the Co-operative 
Reference Library, The Plunkett House, Dublin, February, contains 
the Librarian’s First Annual Report, and an article on Co-operative 
Farming in Roumania, by Dr. J. N. Angelescu, of Bucarest ; 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin, January, is devoted to the subject of 
the drama, and contains an excellent article by Miss Hazeltine, 
entitled, ‘‘ How to Conduct a Dramatic Reading.” 

We have received copies of the Nottingham Library Bulletin 
and the Bulletin of the Public Library of Port Elizabeth. 

The Public Library of the District of Columbia has issued a 
pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ Selected Books on the European War.” The 
books mentioned have been placed on the open shelves in the lobby 
on the main floor of the Library. 

The H. W. Wilson Company, White Plains, New York, have 
issued No. 1 of The Wilson Bulletin, which is devoted to the 
Company’s publications and their uses in library service. It also 
contains articles of interest to librarians, 


FICTION. 


PARKER, GILBERT. You Never Know your Luck. Cr. 8vo., 


pp. 301. Hodder & Stoughton, 1915. 6s. 

Kitty Tynan was as good as she was gay, and indeed rather better. She 
was a symphony in gold. Her hair, her cheeks, her eyes, her skin, her laugh, 
her voice—they were all gold. Even the delicate down on her youthful cheek 
was auriferous, and it says much for Kitty’s really lovable character that 
this preliminary description of her personality does not make her less pre- 
possessing. Kitty’s story is rather a sad one. She is in love with Shiel 
Crozier, better known to her as J. G. Kerry, an impressionable Irishman, who, 
having lost his own money, leaves his wife because he will not live on hers. 
It is Kitty’s business to bring the two together again, and she adopts several 
subterfuges in order to doso. Second best, in the person of John Sibley, has 
to suffice for herself. Excellent characters in the story are Jesse Bulrush 
and the young Doctor, who is half in love with Kitty, but will not marry her, 
perhaps because she flicks a wet broom at him and compares him to a lobster. 
Sir Gilbert Parker’s new novel is very pleasant reading. 


FARNOL, JEFFERY. The Chronicles of the Imp. Cr. 8vo., pp. 219. 


Sampson Low. I915. 3s. 6d 

Among this author’s many admirers some will no doubt be disappointed 
to find that they have read this work before, for the sketches of which it 
consists appeared first in ‘‘ The American Bookman,” in 1907, and were 
collected in the same year in volume form under the title of ““My Lady 
Caprice,’’ a copy being deposited for copyright purposes at the British Museum 
on the 30th September, 1907, by the London Agents of the American pub- 
lishers. The illustrations are new, and the romantic adventures of the 
ingenuous Imp, his aunt Lisbeth, and Dick Brent are as refreshing and 
delightful to-day as when they first appeared. The work is not so mature 
as ‘“* The Broad Highway ” and “* The Amateur Gentleman,” but it is quite 
as entertaining. Mr. Clement K. Shorter contributes an appreciation of the 
author, an innovation in the make-up of the novel which we trust will not 
become prevalent. 
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GERARD, Morice. Night Wings. Cr. 8vo., pp. 274. Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1915. 6s. 

The Hon. Frank Charteris, craftsman and soldier, possessed a work- 
shed on one of his three estates which was close to the North Sea. There he 
built ‘‘ Night Wings,” the air-craft which was intended to play a large part 
during an impending war with Germany in 1911. The machine, which is 
sometimes called an aeroplane and sometimes an airship, had been specially 
constructed for secrecy and speed, and becomes an object of suspicion in the 
neighbourhood. Charteris is anxious to discover the identity of a certain 
lady spy, fearing that his sweetheart may be she—but as a publisher’s 
announcement requests readers not to turn prematurely to the denouement, 
and the denouement, when reached, proves highly elusive, no more need be 
said, except that the plot of the story is perhaps even less convincing than 
the author’s knowledge of aeronautics. 


BLACKBURN, Doucias. Love Muti. Cr. 8vo., pp. 347. Everett & 
Co., Ltd., 1915. 6s. 

The author of Prinsloo of Prinsloosdorp has a knowledge of race problems 
in South Africa and of the colonial and native character which redeems his 
new book from being merely a sordid story. Ella King and Letty are rivais 
for the love of Charles Rabson. The former is a familiar type of colonial 
woman, the genuine South African, the latter is that tragic being, a white 
girl with a strain of Kaffir blood. With a woman like Letty, love muti (in 
English a love-potion) is not needed to complete the powers of attraction 
she wields by her own hypnotic nature. Fortunately, however, the average 
young Englishman, unlike Rabson, has too much intuitive horror of a mixed- 
race marriage to succumb to her will as he did, even in the strained and 
theatrical circumstances which Mr. Blackburn presents in his novel. 


CLARKE, LAWRENCE. A Prince of India. Cr. 8vo., pp. 320. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1915. 6s. 


Gunara Tukaji, who, like the old Empress of China, has a passion for 
intrigue, and never ceases to spread sedition, dreams of a glorious Eastern 
future for India, and conspires against the Maharajah of Kathnagar. Her 
son, Dr. Sanquo, plays a part in kidnapping the prince who is on a visit to 
England. Harland is deputed by the India Office to play the part of watch- 
dog, and the discovery is made that a substitute reigns in the Prince’s place 
at Kathnagar. The cleverest members of the Secret Service Department, 
after breathless adventures and exciting incident, unravel an ingenious 
plot. 


HENDERSON, W. E. B. Behind the Thicket. Cr. 8vo. pp. 308. 
1915. Max Goschen, Ltd., 6s. 


This is an original novel by a little known writer, at once morbid and 
mystic, dealing with an ordinary family, each member of which is doomed to 
an unhappy fate. In his realistic vein the author dwells unnecessarily on 
the sordid side of life, and in his poetic moments (Mr. Henderson has published 
two volumes of verse), he is scarcely more happy ; indeed, the two aspects 
of the book are not welded to form an artistic whole. The author’s clever- 
ness is misplaced, and if he depicted life without distortion he might do 
much better work, for he has a shrewd judgment of character and Gertrude 
Smythe-Bombazon, Old George Gresham and Euphemia (amongst others) 
are cleverly drawn. 

The main motive of the novel is a peculiar one, and may perhaps be 
divined from a striking passage. The child Michael has gone out into the 
night and has thrown himself prone on the wet, fragrant soil in the pine 
forest. ‘‘ His little night-shirt lay in a sodden heap near him, flanked on either 
side by a discoloured and depressed-looking little bed-shoe. He had dug 
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his fingers deep into the soft yielding earth, and his nose was flattened against 
it as tightly as ever against streaming window-pane. His curly hair was all 
plastered and matted with the earth that adhered to it, and from the nape 
of his neck to his heels the gleaming skin was patched with rich, dark earth 
and pine needles. Steadily, softly, caressingly fell the rain, covering the 
shining body with little drops, in shape like sun-blisters on a painted door ; 
and from him there rose continuously the soft, crooning sound.” The 
secret of his life is, however, not revealed until the close of the book, and it 
is as well that Mr. Henderson stopped where he did before the difficulties of 
the post-mortem and coroner’s inquest presented themselves. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

STRINDBERG, AuGuST. The German Lieutenant and other Stories. 
Translated by Claud Field. Cr. 8vo., pp. 295. T. Werner 
Laurie, Ltd. 1915. 6s. 

BripGes, Roy. The Fires of Hate. Cr. 8vo., pp. 320. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1915. 6s. 

PATTERSON, J. E. Sea Pie: being some Minor Reminiscences and 
Tales of Other Men. Demy 8vo., pp. xviii. 340. Max 
Goschen, Ltd. 1915. 7s. 6d. net. 

Rion, HANNA. Painless Childbirth in Twilight Sleep. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 246. T. Werner Laurie, Ltd. 1915. 6s. net. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AND THE LIBRARY 
ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


N these abnormal times it cannot but be said that the Joint 
Meeting of the Library Association and the Library Assistants’ 
Association at Croydon on Wednesday, March 17th, was a 

decided success. Visitors to the number of thirty assembled at the 
Central Library in the afternoon in order to visit the Palace of the 
Archbishops of Croydon, a rare example of Pre-Reformation 
brickwork in this country, since 1897 used by the Kilburn Sisters 
as a Higher Grade School for Girls, under the kindly and well- 
informed guidance of the Chairman of the Croydon Libraries’ 
Committee, Mr. Councillor J. O. Pelton, J.P. After having 
traversed the building, Mr. L. C. Wharton (British Museum), 
expressed to Councillor Pelton the thanks of the visitors for his 
courteous conductorship, and also to the Kilburn Sisters for their 
kindness in allowing them to view the building. 

Tea was had together at the hospitality of some unknown 
kindly person, and afterwards all made their way to the Library 
Lecture Hall for the evening’s meeting, at which some sixty or 
more were present, including Mr. Alderman E. J. Leslie (Chairman 
Liverpool Libraries’ Committee). 
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Councillor Pelton presided, and after a brief welcome to 
Croydon, asked the Hon. Secretary of the Library Association 
(Mr. L. Stanley Jast) and then the Hon. Secretary of the Library 
Assistants’ Association (Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers) to read the 
minutes of the last meetings of their respective associations. 

In Mr. Pepper’s absence, it was decided to take his paper on 
‘‘ Classification and the Public” as read, thereupon Mr. R. W. 
Brown, Librarian, Northampton Public Library, was requested 
to give his paper on ‘‘ Co-operation between the Education 
Committee and the Public Libraries’ Committee.’’ Mr. Brown 
advocated much closer co-operation between the two bodies ; 
school work was done in ten years, while all the rest of one’s life 
was left to the Public Library. He outlined the co-operative 
work accomplished by the library and the Library Association, 
and complained that the Joint Committee formed as a result of 
the conference between teachers and librarians in 1905, though it 
indicated the most practical lines of co-operation, simply dealt 
with work already done, and its resolutions ended in nothing. 
It should have been used as a lever to raise the rate. There 
were librarians who dampened a young man’s enthusiasm by 
claiming to have dealt with every proposition years ago. 

Turning to existing methods, Mr. Brown was against sending 
boxes of books to schools, contending that the children should 
be brought to the library. If the school library system was in 
operation in conjunction with a juvenile department, the children 
could get out more than one book at a time. Children did not 
continue their studies after school days ; he would have that gap 
filled. They should be instructed to use books to supplement 
their elementary instruction, thereby insuring the continuance 
of their education. For this purpose, special catalogues should 
be compiled and put into the children’s hands. They should be 
taught the names of standard authors in the various subjects ; 
the belief was far too prevalent that education automatically 
ceased at 14 years. In the library ought to be prepared complete 
lists of books used in the schools for purposes of instruction, and 
building on them, study in such subjects might be continued 
beyond the elementary stage. One grave defect in our educational 
system was a want of continuity. By the aid of these special 
catalogues, the public library might act as a bridge over the gap, 
the expense of printing which should be borne by the education 
authority. Children were often sent to the library to look up 
the subject of their essays, upon which perhaps little or nothing 
was written. In such cases he thought that the teacher should 
advise the librarian as to the number of children sent and the scope 
of the essay. Good work under both the education and library 
authority’s auspices might be done in the way of lectures to 
children and talks on books. The time had arrived for the 
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preparation of a practical scheme to provide for the continuity of 
educational work by library authorities. He would emphasize the 
necessity for dealing with the subject at the earliest opportunity. 

The discussion was opened by the Chairman (Councillor 
Pelton), who considered that much was impracticable unless the 
education authority was prepared to work with the library 
authority. Unfortunately, the education authority was too often 
indifferent ; in Croydon, at least, that had been the case. He 
considered that enthusiasm for knowledge existed to a far greater 
extent among girls than among boys. 


Mr. BENJAMIN CARTER (Kingston) sympathised with much 
that Mr. Brown had said, and agreed that the proper place for 
the child to borrow from was the library. Juvenile departments 
however, required a deal of looking after. No home lessons 
were given to Kingston children, except those at Secondary Schools. 
He had often been struck by the inability of children to find any- 
thing whatever in any book, a peculiarity, it was true, not by any 
means confined to children. They ought to be instructed how to 
use books before leaving school. He thought that libraries should 
be kept more in touch with Technical Schools, a feature not dwelt 
upon by Mr. Brown. 


Alderman Les.te (Liverpool) had been particularly interested 
in the paper, and welcomed it as a clue to the solution as to the 
part the library should play in educational work. He deprecated 
the idea that education authorities were backward in supporting 
library work. As the State had taken upon itself the education 
of the child, it followed that it was responsible for that child’s 
future. Having done so much, the work should not be dropped 
on its attaining the age of 14. In great cities the parent did not 
take the interest in the child that it ought to. Libraries could 
do much for children between the ages of 14 and 17. In Liverpool 
they had a juvenile room to each branch, to which classes were 
brought every afternoon during school hours, where the children 
were taught to hunt out information on school subjects. In that 
respect they had been assured by American librarians that they 
could not be equalled in the United States. The Library Associa- 
tion would be well advised if it took in hand the subject at its next 
Annual Conference, and he hoped that the matter would be carefully 
debated. 


Mr. H. M. CasHMorE (Birmingham) would clear the ground 
by sweeping away school libraries as well as library juvenile depart- 
ments. He thought that boys often stayed away from the library 
because they considered themselves too big for a children’s room, 
and were not sure if they would be allowed into the adult section. 
The librarian alone could not teach boys to like books, the teacher 
only was capable of doing that. 
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Dr. BAKER agreed with Mr. Cashmore in regard to school 
libraries. He thought that the great problem of the day was 
to educate the teachers, who were indifferent to any work outside 
their own particular province. There were two ways of acting 
upon what had been said, either by getting at statesmen and 
reforming from above, or by working away at the bottom and 
trying to show how things could be done properly. He thought 
that any means of cultivating the reading habit should be followed 
up perseveringly. There was an advantage in bringing the books 
to the children as well as bringing the children to the library. The 
books in the school were introduced to the child through the medium 
of the teacher, to whom the scholars came for advice as to courses 
of reading. It was necessary to teach the use of reference books, 
followed up by lectures at the library. By educating the teachers 
their lukewarm attitude towards the library might be done away 
with. As a rule, the teacher thought his work finished when the 
scholar has passed the examination. 


Mr. J. WARNER (Croydon) considered that so long as the 
education authority had the money, and the library authority 
had to go to them to beg for assistance, these ideas could not be 
carried out. 

Mr. L. C. WHARTON (British Museum) was of opinion that the 
teachers had quite enough to do without more work being imposed 
on them, of which they had plenty outside official hours. A 
multiplication of small libraries was of no benefit ; it was better 
that the children should go to the library for their books. Co- 
operation of both bodies through the agency of one central authority 
might be advantageous ; he suggested the Borough Council. 


Mr. F. E. SaNpry (Canning Town) thought that the work 
would entail a good deal of strain upon the librarian and his staff, 
and questioned whether the capabilities of the latter would be equal 
to the demands put upon it. 


Mr. J. F. HoccG (Battersea) said that provincial libraries 
had an easier time than London libraries. Much apathy existed 
among education committees and elementary teachers, who 
thought it not part of their school curriculum to teach children 
the use of books. In Battersea facilities had been offered for 
visits of classes, and there had been three such in five years. He 
suggested that the money unwisely spent by education committees 
on books for their schools should be distributed among the public 
libraries, who would use it to better advantage. 


Mr. L. S. Jast (Croydon) said that if Mr. Cashmore’s ideas 
were carried out, every link connecting library authorities and 
education authorities would be swept away. They must rather 
strengthen existing links, and provide many more. He disagreed 
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with Mr. Brown’s condemnation of school libraries, which were in 
existence merely because the teacher was the only person in a 
position to control the reading of children. It was necessary to 
create some sort of control in the early stages of their reading. 
Juvenile reading rooms were a necessary supplement to libraries 
at the schools, they would not compete with the latter, as books 
were not lent out from reading rooms. They were the means of 
getting the children to the library building. As a rule, education 
committees were willing to come in, but did not want topay. They 
didn’t understand the true function of the public library, nor did 
educationalists even, as was evidenced by the recent appointment 
by the L.C.C. of an untrained person as their librarian. In the 
United States, nobody questioned the position of the library in 
education ; that was not so here, though there were beginning to be 
faint traces of an understanding. The British public would have 
to stand a great deal more rating for education some day, as the 
standard for education was not set by it, but by its rivals. The 
public must be made to realise the real function of education ; at 
present the money spent on education was wasted because all 
was stopped at a certain point. 

Mr. Brown having replied to the criticisms, Mr. J. D. YounG 
(Greenwich) rose to convey to Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers the 
congratulations of the L.A.A. upon his appointment to Wallasey. 
He expressed his personal regret at Mr. Sayers’s going away from 
the Association ; and as for the L.A.A., he did not know what it 
would do without him. It was pleasing to know, however, that 
Mr. Sayers would not be going alone, as an interesting ceremony 
would shortly take place which would provide him with a life 
companion. The Chairman having also spoken, Mr. SAYERS 
replied in suitable terms. He had been overwhelmed with con- 
gratulations, for which he was much obliged. He regretted that 
he was depriving the Association of its librarian. The vote of 
thanks to the writers of the papers was moved by Mr. Alderman 
LesLiE (Liverpool), and seconded by Mr. H. M. CASHMORE 
(Birmingham), who also thanked the provider of the afternoon 
tea. 


LIVERPOOL AND District ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIANS.—A most successful meeting of the Liverpool and 
District Association of Assistant Librarians was held at the 
Atheneum, Liverpool, on Friday, March r2th. The visitors 
numbering about 60, were received by the Master and Librarian 
(Mr. William Cunningham) and his staff. 

A fine exhibition of rare and valuable books had been arranged 
in the Reference Library, among the number being :—Cicero’s 
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‘* Orationes,”” 1449(?) ‘‘ Franks of Peers and Members of Parliament 
in the rst part of George IV.”’ with the signature of King George IV ; 
Roscoe’s “‘ Life of Leo X.,’’ Liverpool printed, 1805, the MS. of 
this work was also exhibited ; ‘‘ The Nurse,” translated by Roscoe, 
one of two finely printed (Liverpool) copies on vellum ; “Biblia. 
Stephanus,” 1532, brought from the sack of Edinburgh in 1544 by 
Sir William Norris, of Spehe Hall ; Landino’s ‘‘ Dante,”’ 1491. 


After a tour through the Library, light refreshments were 
served by the kind hospitality of the President and Committee. 


In opening the proceedings the Master and Librarian expressed 
regret on behalf of the President of the Atheneum upon his inability 
to be present at the meeting. Mr. Cunningham extended to the 
Association, in the name of the President and Committee of 
the Athenzum, a very hearty welcome. In the course of his 
remarks, Mr. Cunningham stated it was 116 years since the 
Atheneum was first opened. It was one of the few Liverpool 
18th century buildings which was, at the present day, still being 
used for the purpose for which it was originally founded. Among 
the founders were William Roscoe, Dr. James Currie, Dr. Shepherd, 
ahd other eminent scholars, who played an important part in the 
civic life of Liverpool. 

Washington Irving in his ‘‘ Sketch Book,” refers to the 
Athenzum as being one of the places of interest in the town which 
was shown to visitors. The speaker also quoted from Mr. Shaw’s 
‘* History,”’ showing that the proprietors could never point to the 
time when the books were stored in one box or cupboard. The 
library had always occupied an important place in the literary 
life of the city, before and after the founding of public libraries. 
Mr. Cunningham concluded by wishing the meeting every success. 


The President of the Association (Mr. C. H. Hunt, Chief 
Librarian of Bootle), occupied the Chair, and the evening was 
devoted to a symposium on ‘‘ Library Work: Some little difficul- 
ties I have encountered.” 


Miss FEARNSIDE (Waterloo) introduced the question of 
‘* Voluntary Assistants in Public Libraries."” The main objections 
raised were that it introduces free labour, and thus works against 
the demand for a higher scale of remuneration ; that the library 
authorities are getting labour for which they give no return ; that 
a suitable assistant is worthy of remuneration from the beginning. 
In favour of the practice it was stated that a voluntary assistant 
was a bona fide probationer, and therefore more easily dismissed 
if unsuitable ; that should a voluntary assistant not continue in 
the work the experience is not without permanent value to the 
worker. The value of first services are meagre enough to justify 
the contention that training may be fair compensation. 
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Mr. W. J. RANDALL (Liverpool Medical Institution) referred 
to two difficulties of private libraries—the enforcement of rules 
and the question of classification. To enforce the rules in the 
public library was easy as compared with the private library, 
where the reader was either a shareholder or subscriber. Perhaps 
the only solution lay in the framing of rules capable of elastic 
interpretation, and in giving the librarian full discretionary power 
in their administration. In regard to classification in private 
libraries—was a scientific scheme the most desirable thing ? 
In many cases a numerical progression within each class would 
suffice, or, in the case of general literature, a broad grouping 
similar to the first table of Cutter. 


Miss D. N. SHEPHERD (Birkenhead) dealt with the questions 
which face assistants when preparing for the professional examina- 
tions ; and stated that few libraries granted opportunities to assis- 
tants for learning their craft. This was not always the fault of 
the librarian. The genera! rule was to divide the work into depart- 
ments, keeping each assistant engaged upon one branch of work. 
This was detrimental to those who did not come in contact with 
the higher branches of library work. She advocated that positions 
should be interchangeable, and that opportunities for study should 
be given in library time to those who were working for the examina- 
tions. 

Mr. Tempest (Liverpool Atheneum) spoke of the difficulty 
in research work for want of a carefully compiled index to the 
periodical and other literature of the world brought and kept up 
to date. The index should be an arrangement under author and 
subjects of important articles, which otherwise remain practically 
unknown and valueless. Many libraries have daily enquiries 
for articles on various subjects, so that the want is really acute. 
There are some well-known aids to the librarian which cover some 
of the ground ; but it is with regard to modern literature that the 
difficulty arises. What was required was a national bibliography 
compiled under the auspices of the Government or important 
body. 

Miss Westwoop (Waterloo) introduced the question of the 
juvenile defaulter. One penalty was to enforce a money payment, 
another to suspend the ticket. Some children suffered no in- 
convenience by the system of fining, others were unable to pay, 
and thus were debarred from using the library. To the child 
whose desire for books was keen, the greatest hardship would 
be to suspend the privilege of borrowing. This ought to be suffi- 
cient punishment ; but it would have the effect of turning the 
would-be reader on the trashy literature. Perhaps the best 
way would be to give the assistant discretionary power to apply 
which seemed desirable. 
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Mr. BusHELL (Toxteth) in a most humorous speech referred 
to various difficulties which occur in the reading-room. Tact 
and an even temper were great assets, and would do more to secure 
and maintain order than the rigid observation of regulations. 

Miss M. Percy (West Derby) raised the question of payment 
for readers’ tickets in public libraries ; and asked if the librarian 
or assistant of any library where such a charge was made would 
be justified in refusing a book to a ratepayer who declined to pay 
anything for his ticket of membership? The Libraries Act dis- 
tinctly states that no charge should be made for membership of 
public libraries. Why should so many libraries cling to a practice 
which is obviously illegal ? 

The PRESIDENT very ably summed up the salient points from 
the various papers, and thought that the ‘‘ Symposium” had 
proved a great success. 

A breezy discussion was maintained. Amongst those con- 
tributing were the Misses Fearnside and Shepherd, Messrs. Wickens, 
J. A. Stephens, Edwards, J. B. Stephens, Cochran, and the Hon. 
Secretary. 

A most interesting meeting concluded with votes of thanks 
to the President and Committee, to Mr. Cunningham and his staff, 
and to the readers of the papers. S.A.F. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION—YORKSHIRE BRANCH.— 
A meeting of the Yorkshire Branch of the Library Assistants’ 
Association was held in Bradford on Thursday, March 18th, 
through the kind permission of Mr. Butler Wood, the Chief 
Librarian. Members assembled at the Central Library at 
3 o'clock, and then proceeded to Bolling Hall. This Hall came 
into the possession of the Bradford Corporation some two years 
ago as a gift from the owners, and the building is now in an advanced 
stage of restoration, with a view to its use as a museum of local 
antiquities. Mr. Butler Wood conducted the party over the Hall, 
and gave most interesting explanations of its architectural features, 
historical associations, &c. Returning to the Central Library 
the members were entertained to tea by the staff of the Bradford 
Public Libraries, and at the subsequent meeting, Mr. G. W. 
Strother (Leeds), President, being in the chair, a paper was read 
by Mr. J. A. Butterfield (Bradford) on ‘“‘ The Romance of the 
English Novel.”’ Mr. Butterfield, after tracing its evolution and 
growth, described the novel as a present-day “ pocket theatre,” 
and said that so long as humanity was what it was it would delight 
in taking out its pocket stage and watching the fortunes of the 
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actors, who were so like themselves and yet so much more interest- 
ing. There was a good deal of “ piffle ” published, and the demand 
for it was considerable. He thought, however, as librarians, 
they could exert an influence in raising the standard of taste of 
book borrowers. At the conclusion of this paper, and the dis- 
cussion thereon, time was allowed for impromptu speeches, 
debates, &c., by members or associates ; and the associates especially 
were urged to make use of that opportunity to voice their opinions, 
complaints or suggestions. It is gratifying to note that so many 
did voice their opinions and suggestions, and the impromptu 
speeches of Miss Wood (Wakefield), Messrs. Robertshaw and 
Butterfield (Bradford), Ineson (Leeds), the President and Secretary, 
proved to be an entertaining feature of the evening’s programme. 
In all probability at least one of the suggestions will have been 
put into operation ere these notes appear in print, and the record 
thereof is reserved for a future issue of this Journal. The pro- 
ceedings were terminated by heartiest thanks to Mr. Butler Wood 
for his services at Bolling Hall, and to Mr. Butterfield for his 
stimulating and thoughtful paper, and to the Bradfordians 
generally for their arrangement of an excellent programme. 


ISLINGTON LIBRARIES CLUB. 


CONVERSAZIONE was held in the large Lecture Hall 
at the Central Library on March 24th. There was a large 
attendance of members and friends, and the meeting was 

most successful. The various items on the programme were 
given chiefly by members of the Libraries Staff, and included 
dramatic readings from ‘‘ The Rivals,’’ arranged by Mr. Harris. 
The “ Allies Tableau’ was a well-arranged representation by 
five of the Libraries’ Staff in costume, and appropriate songs were 
sung of each of the five countries. Dancing followed until 
I2 p.m. 


“By all means employ your spare time in seeking know- 
ledge; redeem if you can a few hours of every day; read 
Books and try to make sure they are good Books; consort with 
wise men; avoid the company of fools: think, reflect, enquire; 
study earnestly to find some true and noble thing in this world 
to which you can swear fealty: the day may come when you are 
really called to speak to your fellow creatures.”-—Thomas Carlyle. 























EDITORIAL. 


The tragedy of the War has come very close to librarians 
in the death of Mr. W. G. C. Gladstone, M.P., from wounds 
received in action in Flanders on April 14th. About two 
years ago he became interested in the new Libraries Bill, 
and took charge of it in the House of Commons. He worked 
assiduously, and his historic name, and his genial, unaffected 
manner won over men on all sides of the House, insomuch that 
the backers of the Bill included members of every political 
complexion. War has intervened, and prevented the Bill’s 
progress, and now our Parliamentary leader has given his 
life for a greater cause. Regret for his loss is widespread 
throughout the country, and no one will feel it more keenly 
than librarians. 

~ * * 

Last month we expressed the hope that the Library 
Association would not abandon the Con‘erence this year— 
at any rate as far as the business meetings were concerned. 
Whispers have been circulated that such a Conference may 
be held in London, but now, at the beginning of May, no 
word of the probable arrangements has been made public. 
Here is a legitimate cause for complaint. In nearly all libraries 
the staff holidays commence in May, and the librarian has 
then to consider his arrangements. Moreover, a gathering 
is rarely successful unless it has been long announced. Why 
the Library Association should procrastinate is rather puzzling. 
Winter programmes are rarely issued until November or 
December, and so October, which is by no means a summer 
month, is wasted, and how many members have had to write 
for invitations to the Annual Meetings long after they should 
have been out ? With a full appreciation of all the difficulties, 
we may surely ask for a quickening of the business instincts 
of the Council. 

* * * 

The topic of the month for our younger readers is the 
Library Association examination, upon the papers of which 
we hope to comment in our next issue. As the year is abnormal 
it will be interesting to hear the statistics of entries, which of 
course are not yet available, and, ultimately, of the results. 
We understand that the entries have been smaller, and that 
there is an appreciable increase in the number of women 

Vol. XVII. New Series 107. May, 1915. 
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candidates. London members will be interested in ascer- 
taining how the students taught this year at the London 
School of Economics compare in the examination ordeal with 
those taught at Caxton Hall. It is a source of gratification 
that the certificates become more and more necessary every 
year. 

x * * 

We understand that the L.A.A. is now conducting an 
active propaganda in Scotland, and that there is some prospect 
of the establishment of a Scottish Branch. Our younger 
colleagues are to be congratulated upon their efforts, even 
if they should not succeed ; they show, at any rate, that the 
L.A.A. is a living organization. As for Scotland, we can 
wish our assistant friends no better thing than to be linked 
up with their national and extra-national fellow-assistants. 
There are separate associations in Scotland, but, without 
endorsing entirely the dictum of James Duff Brown that 
local societies are always “‘ foci of disunion,”’ we believe that 
in so small a profession as ours any local society which remains 
isolated is inimical rather than helpiul to professional progress. 

* ~ * 

Mr. Carnegie’s love for simplified spelling is a little 
embarrassing, but that need not deter the librarian from 
studying carefully a memorandum on the erection of library 
buildings which has been issued by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York in the Library Journal for April. Several 
sketch scaled plans accompany the article, which sets out 
briefly Mr. Carnegie’s ideas of how “to obtain the utmost 
amount of effectiv accommodation for the money, consistent 
with good taste in bilding.”” In brief it is an argument for 
the librarian’s rather than the architect’s building, it scorns 
modified Greek temples, and elaborate cloak rooms, spacious 
corridors, &c.—the whole building is to be devoted exclusively 
to “‘ (a) housing of books and their issue for home use, (0) 
comfortable accommodation for adults and children, (c) 
lecture room when introduced as a subordinate feature, 
and not adding disproportionately to the cost of the bilding, 
(d) necessary accommodation for heating plant and service 
without which the bilding could not be used.” Although 
these are American conditions, they apply also here to some 
extent, and librarians who contemplate an approach to the 
British Carnegie Trust may profit by them, as may all librarians 
since they are the result of unique experience. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES ON SLAVONIC 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
By L. C. WHARTON. 


I.—FACSIMILES. 


One of the greatest difficulties with which the student of 
Slavonic books of any rarity has to deal is that of the attainment 
of any sort of information about the type and ornaments used at 
different periods. The need is the more imperative as Slavonic 
type seems to be used for far longer periods than any ordinary 
Western type; thus a prayer book printed in the first half of 
the nineteenth century at the Kievo-Pecherskaya Laura at Kiev 
will be practically indistinguishable so far as the type goes from 
works of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries by 
the same press. 

Now all the publications of facsimiles since the photographic 
process began have calmly ignored the Slavonic (t.e., Cyrillic 
and Glagolitic) types, and given very slender attention to the 
latinizing types of the Slavonic races. Even Konrad Haebler’s 
Typenrepertorium seems to be doomed to the same imperfection. 

The result is that one has to pick up one’s facsimiles where 
one can get them, and this is mostly in separate studies of individual 
books. The following very imperfect particulars of the whereabouts 
of individual facsimiles of Cyrillic types have been gathered together 
while engaged on bibliographical studies of which the results will 
appear in a later part of this series, but the list of facsimiles is by 
no means complete ; though all the facsimiles in any given book 
have been noted (with one exception), no attempt is made to come 
right down to the end of the first century after Slavonic printing 
began (i.e., either 1475-1575 Or 1491-1591), and the list must be 
regarded rather as a preliminary sketch than a finished product. 
For this reason it is so contrived as to allow of the insertion of 
fresh matter without prejudice to its arrangement. 

The ideal arrangement would be that of Proctor, but the un- 
certainties of the history of Slavonic printing and the incomplete- 
ness of the list of Slavonic printing in Sopikov, for instance, would 
seem to forbid any chronological scheme. Next best, and most 
convenient for reference, is the alphabetical, and this I have adopted. 
I arrange each place under its English name, and under each place 
the printers in the chronological order of their individual produc- 
tions. Anonymous presses belonging to known places come after 
the dated pieces, and are in as strict a chronological order as I 
can manage. If possible I shall do an index to the whole to facilitate 
reference. 
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LIST OF AUTHORITIES. 


{I give the short title in a form enabling anyone to discover 
the book, without elaborate pretensions to bibliographical 
completeness.—L.C.W. ] 


Bulg. Buicaxkov. Illyustrirovannaya istoriya knigopechataniya. 
Vol. r only issued. 


B.& H. Branu (J.) and Hopos (N.) Bibliografia Romanésca 
veche. Vol. 1. 


Estr. EsTREICHER. Giinter Zainer i Sw. Fiol. 1867. 


Kop. Kopera (F.). Spis drukéw epoki Jagiellonskiej w zbiorze 
Emeryka Hutten-Czapskiego w Krakowie. 


Pic. Picot (Emr). Coup d’ceil sur l'histoire de la typographie 
dans les pays roumains. (Im Centenaire de |’école spéciale des 
Langues Orientales Vivantes. Recueil de mémoires.) 


Stoj. Sroyanovic (Lj.) in Glas Srpske Kraljevske Akademije. 66. 
LR. ITALIAN ReENaIssANcE. La Stampa in Italia. I, D. 


Andr. ANDREEVsky. Entsiklopedichesky Slovar (Brockhaus- 
Efron.) 


B.M. [Copy of a facsimile possessed by the British Museum.]} 


Yudin. Basrn (A. V.). The Yudin Library, Krasnoiarsk. Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1905. 


Jagi€ Der erste Cetinjer Kirchendruck. 1494. Denkschriften, 
XLIII. Abh. 2. 


ROUGH LIST OF FACSIMILES. 
N.B.—The nearest page is given in Arabic figures. 
A.—GENERAL: SPECIMENS OF A LARGE CLASS. 


Slavonic Alphabets of various times. Both forms of Glagolitic 
and Cyrillic. Bulg. 29. (Cf. also Ballhorn, Alphabete Orienta- 
lischer und Occidentalischer Sprachen, and John Johnson’s 
Typographia.) 


Russian Manuscript, 13th century, fig. 154. Bulg. 193. Ornaments 
of same, plates, 194-199. 
B.—INDIVIDUAL. 
Alba Carolina, Alba Julia. See KARLSBURG. 
Aleksandrovskaya Sloboda. See SLOBODA. 
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Amsterdam. Jan Kopiewski and Tessing. 1699. First Russian 
book : t.p., engraved, half-size, fig. 248, Bulg. 301. (Vvedenie 
kratkoe vo vsyakuyu istoriyu.) The same, 1701. One-third 
of a page of: Kniga uchashchei morskago plavaniya, with a 
geometrical figure, fig. 250, Bulg. 304. Ivan Andreevich 
Tessing, 1770. Julius Cesar, Commentaries, O dyelakh voinskikh 
T.P. reduced, fig. 249. Bulg. 303. 

Belgrad, Transylvania. See KARLSBURG. 

Brasov, Brasso. See KRONSTADT. 


Broos (Orastic, Saszvaros.) Diaconul Serban and Marieu Diacul. 
1582. Paliia. Preface, in part, B.& H. 96. 

Cetatea Alba. Sce KARLSBURG. 

Cetinje (Cetigne). Makarije, monk. 1493-94. Octoechus. (Begin- 
ning of stichera of 4th ode, leaf UE 5. Jagic. Beginning 
of text with P. and Arsenojevic Arms; Jagic. Last 5 pp. 
fol. 267-9, containing colophon, B.M. Octoechus, fol. 268, 
with block of letter P. Pic. 186. — 1495. 

Psalter. Fol. 347v. with block of B and capitals of 
XSNKIUZATSB Pic. 187. Initial leaf with arms of 
Montenegro (Arsenojevic) and letter N. Fig. 104, Bulg. 102. 

Chernigov. Laz. Baranovich? 1683. Blagodat’ i. Istina, 1683. 
1/6 p. Fig. 239. Bulg. 276. 

Cracis impressa, Cracovia, Sce Cracow. 

Cracow. 

Zainer and Fiol. 1468. 

Johannes de Turrecremata, Explanatio in Psalterium ; Litho- 
graphed facs. of a page. Esér. pl. I., I]. Note.—No. 3 is a 
German block of a crucifixion. As the plates in this book are 
lithographed, it seemed doubtful whether to include them or 
not, but as there appears to be no other facsimile, this has been 
admitted, but Hanka’s book on Bohemian Incunables omitted, 
valuable as it is as a check on later haphazard collations. 

S. Fiol. 1491. 

Osmoglasnik (Octoechus). Second leaf with title in caps and 
ornaments and letter B. Andr. tom 15, 1895, art. Kniga II. 
First leaf (a) with initial V of Vechernaya in a block, &c. Litho- 
graphed. Estr. pl. III. No. 4. Colophon. Lithographed. 
Estr. 51 and pl. IV., No. 5, (Attributed to S. Fiol and one 
Frank), fig. 103. Bulg. 97. 

S. Fiol and Frank, r4oI. 

Pentekostarion. Capital P. Kop. col. 7. 

S. Fiol. 1491 ? 

Triodion. Lithographed. Esér. pl. V., No.6 and 7. Initial 
leaf, with capitals in heading and another portion. 

K. Hochfeder [1503]. 
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Aristoteles, Printer’s mark, fol. 85. Fig. 7. Kop. col. 20. 

J. Haller, 1504. 

Joannes Glogoviensis, Exercitium veteris artis, &c. 

On Porphiry. Printer’s mark. Fig. 8. Kop. col. 22. 

—— 1506. 

Jan Laski, Commune incliti Poloniz reg. ni Privilegium, &c. 

Plate with King Alexander and Chancellor Laski, Kop. fig. 9, 
col. 25-6. 

Printer’s mark, Kop. fig. 14, col. 34. 

View of Polish Diet, Kop. fig. 11, col. 27-28. 

Four Patrons of Poland, Kop. fig. 12, col. 30. 

Before 1508. Perhaps by Haller. 

Jan z Oswiecim, Sacranus, Elucidarius errorum ritus Ruthenici 
Kop. fig. 5, col. 17. 

Jan Haller [1508]. 

Jan z Oswiecim, Errores Atrocissimorum Ruthenorum. 
2 woodcuts. Kop. fig. 16, 17, col. 35, 37. 

——- 1510. Printer’s mark. Kop. fig. 13, col. 31-2. 

An earlier one, 1506, fig. 14. col. 34. 

Jan Haller, 1517. Michael Vratislaviensis, Introductorium 

Astronomiz Cracoviensis elucidans Almanach (No. 62), Kop. 
fig. 10, col. 25-26. 

Enetie. See VENICE. 

Eve. See JEWIE. 

Ewie. See JEWIE. 

Gyula Fehérvar. See KARLSBURG. 

Iversky Monastery. See VALDAI. 

Jeve, Jevjie. See JEWIE. 

Jewie. Cell of the Orthodox Monastery of the Holy Ghost at 
Wilna. 1617. 

Gospel, Slavonic. Title page, fig. 227, Bulg. 257. 

{The Bible Society catalogue follows Karataev and Undolsky 
in dating this 1611, as well as the New Testament with Psalter 
printed here. ] 

Jewje. Sce JEWIE. 

Karlsburg, Transylvania. [Alias Alba Carolina, Alba Julia, 
Cetatea Alba, Weissenburg, Karlsburg, Gyula Fehérvar, 
Karoly Fehérvar, Belgrad.] 

Lorint, Diac., 1579. 

Evangeliarium. Slavonic. 
First p. B.GH. 76. Other pp. B.GH. 77, 78. Colophon, 
B.& H. 79. 
Karoly Fehérvar. See KARLSBURG, 
(To be continued.) 
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Mr. WALTER RAYMOND ON THE VALUE 
OF FICTION. 


FTER having been closed for nearly a year the Winchester 

Lf Public Library has been re-opened, the opening ceremony 

being performed by Mr. Walter Raymond, the Somerset 
author. Mr. Raymond has associations with Somerset, although 
he was born at Yeovil, and in a measure he has done for his country 
what Mr. Thomas Hardy has done for Dorset, Mr. Eden Philpotts 
for Devonshire, and what Hampshire is expectant that an author 
may some day do for it, namely, pourtraying the manners, customs, 
traditions, superstitions, dialect, and even the hearts of its people. 
Moreover, he is a keen observer of Nature, and closely in sympathy 
with the things of the field and the hedgerow. 

Mr. Raymond’s fortunate lot has been to re-open a public 
institution which perhaps in the past has counted for too little 
as an educative force. Under the trained and skilful management 
of the new Librarian, Mr. Cecil A. Piper, the library has undergone 
a complete metamorphosis, and will henceforth be run on the 
open-access system. Readers of books will have direct access to 
the bookshelves, and the safeguard against any improper use of 
the library will be tickets which will be issued to readers—a red 
ticket for ratepayers, and a white ticket for non-ratepayers. 

In his opening speech, as reported by the Hampshire Observer, 
Mr. Raymond said he doubted very much whether the readers of 
the present day were sufficiently grateful for the opportunities 
afforded them of becoming quickly conversant with the 

PROGRESS OF MODERN THOUGHT. 

In the secrecy of the laboratory, with infinite patience, year 
after year, with varying expectation and doubt, a worker pursued 
his idea, well aware that his labour might be in vain and his theory 
prove no new light, but a mere will-o’-the-wisp. At last success 
crowned his efforts, and he was prepared to offer his conclusions 
to the world. Another volume was added to the library catalogue, 
an exposition so concise and yet so clear that it must be considered 
a masterpiece. It did not come from an unskilled hand, but was 
written by an authority not only competent, but often distinguished. 
The very columns of the daily papers would contain instructions 
from the surest sources, and the omnivorous reader might satisfy 
his hunger with the latest conclusions. 

Continuing his address, Mr. Raymond touched on 

THE VALUE OF FICTION, 
the form of writing which, without doubt, the librarian found was 
in the greatest demand. He was not for one moment suggesting 
that the demand for a book was the measure of its merit, for he 
knew there were English novelists whose books the cultured reader 
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did not read which sold by the hundred thousand, whilst some book 
by a beautiful artist like Tourgenieff took quite a long time to 
distribute a thousand. Readers who could enjoy the higher 
often judged by too severe a standard those books which they did 
not care to read. Such books, however, had their use and their 
usefulness might perhaps be in proportion to their popularity. 
Just as there were many degrees in the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of literary work, so there were many stages in the advance- 
ment of the individual. The work that recommended itself and 
was most thoroughly enjoyed at one time, offered no pleasure at 
a later period of life, and understanding came of a writer who 
formerly was thrown aside. The author gave an apt illustration 
of this from his own experience of Meredith’s ‘‘ Egoist,’’ and said 
he thought critical readers should recognise that they must await 
the evolution of the public, and that the individual might take 
heart and await the evolution of himself. Next the author dealt 
with a humble form of fiction, which he expected no reader in 
the Winchester library ever saw, nor had he examined it himself. 
He had made the acquaintance of an authoress who supplied such 
fiction to an agency, though she herself did not know where it 
was published. There was a ready sale for it, and when she 
described it he ventured the remark, ‘‘ It is not in the least like 
life."” He received the reply: ‘‘ It would be no good if it were 
like life. It would not be understood. It must not contradict 
life as life is seen through the eyes of the humble reader, but it 
Must BE MORAL, 
vice must perish, love must triumph, and it must have a happy 
ending.” He felt that this must do good, and it was really gratify- 
ing to find poor and humble people so optimistic about life that 
they must look upon the bright side, and he left that little lady 
with the feeling that very, very humble literature did something 
for its readers, moving their hearts to tenderness, and since they 
insisted upon absolute morality it must be good for them. Speaking 
of the lady’s remark that it would not do to have it like life, he 
recalled a remark he once heard of an extremely delicate and 
delightful book—‘‘ I do not see anything in it ; people are exactly 
as they are.’’ But if one could draw life exactly as it was and 
yet make clear its deepest significance, that would be the highest 
art one could possibly conceive. No man had quite done that. 
He thought when they considered the history of human life they 
must see the wonderful way they took in art and in every other 
direction, towards greater knowledge and greater sympathy, 
and greater understanding and greater charity. They were 
always striving towards these ideals, and all he could hope was that 
the supreme artist of whom he had just spoken might be given to 
them to show them life as it truly was, and to make them perfectly 
see its deeper significance. 
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A.L.A. PUBLISHING BOARD. 


By Georce B. UTLEY, Secretary A.L.A. 
(continued). 


INDEX TO GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Everybody is familiar with ‘‘ Poole’s Index,”’ the open sesame 
to the treasures hidden in long files of bulky magazines. What 
Poole’s “‘ Index to periodical literature ’’ has been to periodicals, 
the “A.L.A. Index to general literature”’ has been to shelves 
upon shelves of books common to all libraries which treat several 
subjects under one title, and to the contents of which the ordinary 
catalogue provides no adequate guide. Dr. Poole called attention 
to the need of such a work as early as 1882, and when the pub- 
lishing section of the American Library Association was organized 
four years later the preparation and publication of such an index 
was one of the services to the library world which the promoters 
of the section had distinctly in view. William I. Fletcher, the 
librarian of Amherst College, who was the associate of Dr. Poole 
in the preparation of the various editions of his “ Index,” was 
secured as editor, and the first edition of the ‘“ A.L.A. Index to 
general literature’’ was issued in 1893. A second and much 
larger edition, indexing some 6,000 books, was issued in 1901, 
and this library tool will be found close to the elbow of nearly 
every reference librarian in the country.* Continuations to this 
list have been provided for in the bibliographical publications of 
the Publisher's Weekly office of New York and the H. H. Wilson 
Company of White Plains, N.Y. 


Many smaller books and pamphlets, handbooks and tracts 
have been issued from time to time on various pertinent phases 
of library economy. A little five-cent. pamphlet, compiled by 
Chalmers Hadley, a former secretary, who is now librarian of the 
Denver Public Library, on “ Why do we need a public library ? ” 
gives in a nutshell all the principal advantages of a library to a town, 
gives advice in conducting a campaign to secure a library, and 
arguments which can be successfully advanced in replying to 
those few in each community who are not friendly to the establish- 
ment of a tax-supported library. This little pamphlet has probably 
helped to wage successful library campaigns in more villages and 
towns and small cities than all other published arguments put 
together. Library commissions in many States have distributed 
the pamphlet by the score and the hundred in communities where 
a library campaign was being waged. 





* A supplement was issued in 1914. 
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“HOW TO START A LIBRARY.” 


Dr. G. E. Wire, of Worcester, has written, as the next step, 
a little tract on “‘ How to start a library,” giving in brief compass the 
information a board needs to have in getting a library created after 
the campaign has been won, And after the library has gone 
through the initial steps of organization there outlined, comes the 
place for Miss L. E. Stearns’ handbook, “ Essentials in library 
administration,” in which are briefly explained the duties of the 
board of trustees, of the librarian and her assistants, the best and 
most effective as well as economical arrangement of the library for 
administration, the making of a catalogue, the conduct of a 
children’s department, the relation to schools, the selection and 
purchase of books, their classification and preparation for the 
shelves, the care of finances, the making of the monthly and annual 
reports, the conducting of the loan department and the reference 
department, the binding and rebinding of books and many other 
topics of extreme importance to the new and untrained librarian 
in a small country town. Then, too, other handbooks have been 
issued on cataloguing, on the management of travelling libraries, 
on binding of books and the specifications recommended by the 
bookbinding committee of the American Library Association, 
on the mending and repair of books, and on the use of United 
States Government documents in small libraries. 


OTHER REFERENCE BOOKS. 


One of the monumental labours performed through the 
Publishing Board was Dr. J. N. Larned’s “ Literature of American 
history,”” combining the work of many scholars and giving authori- 
tative annotated notes on the more important books in all phases 
and periods of American history. Another extremely valuable 
book, widely used both in library book selection and as a text-book 
in the various dozen or so library schools of the country, is the 
“ A.L.A. Guide to Reference Books,’’ edited by the late Alice B. 
Kroeger, of the Drexel Institute Library in Philadelphia.t 

The Publishing Board has issued in all some 125 publications 
in book or pamphlet form, of which about 75 are now in print. 
“Selected list of music and books about music,” by Louisa M. 
Hooper ; “‘ List of editions selected for economy in bookbuying,” 
by LeRoy Jeffers ; ‘‘ Plans of small library buildings,” by Cornelia 
Marvin, showing exterior and interior views, architects’ plans 
and descriptive text, for libraries ranging in cost from $5,000 to 
$75,000 ; and Mary Wright Piummer’s “‘ Hints to Small Libraries,” 
must all be passed, simply noting the titles. A manual of library 
economy, each chapter written by a specialist in his particular 
province of library work, is now in preparation, and preprints of 


t Supplements for 1909-10 and 1911-13 have since been added. 
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22 chapters have already been issued in separate pamphlets. 
Those that have appeared cover American library history, the 
Library of Congress, the college and university library, library 
legislation, the administration of a public library, branch libraries 
and other distributing agencies, order and accession department, 
shelf department, reference department and bookbinding. There 
will be about 30 chapters altogether. The editorial work is in 
the hands of a special committee, the chairman of which is J. I. 
Wyer, Jr., the director of the New York State Library. 


ANALYTICAL CARDS. 


In addition to the book publications of the Board, there has 
been, during the last ten or twelve years, activity in the way of 
printing analytical cards for library card catalogues. The more 
thoroughly a book is indexed the more useful it will be. The 
same principle applies to the library. That the usefulness of 
given books may be increased, analytical cards are freely inserted 
in the catalogues of many large libraries. But the cost in time 
and labour was prohibitive to the small library until the Library 
of Congress, the John Crerar Library of Chicago, and the Publishing 
Board, began to print these catalogue cards and sell them at a 
low cost to other libraries. The Publishing Board has printed 
analytical cards for the ‘“‘ Warner Library of the World’s Best 
Literature,’’ Reed’s ‘“‘ Modern Eloquence,” the English Parlia- 
mentary papers, 1896-1900, for current books on American history, 
for many of the reports of the Smithsonian Institution and the 
proceedings of the United States National Museum, and for several 
years past has printed analytical cards indexing about 250 periodi- 
cals and transactions of learned societies. The actual cataloguing 
for this work has been done co-operatively by several of the large 
libraries of the country. 

The headquarters office in Chicago is a bureau of general 
library information and a large correspondence is carried on with 
librarians all over the world who wish to get in closer touch with 
the library movement of the United States. 


With acknowledgment to ‘‘THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN.” 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES EXHIBITION.—The Show that has been 
arranged by the Board of Trade, and is now being held at the 
Agricultural Hall, London, should prove a great success. Only 
British manufacturers showing their own goods have been allowed 
to exhibit, and admission has been controlled by invitation by 
the Board of Trade. The exhibit of the Federation of Master 
Printers is one of the most beautiful ever seen in this country. 
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BOOKS ON THE GREAT WAR. 
SECOND SUPPLEMENT. 
By F. W. T. Lance and W. T. Berry. 


A Collection of Dutch Publications. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. WAR & PEACE. 
Dunlop, H. Alsdevrede komt. 1915. Rotterdam: Brusse. off. 50 
Havelaar, Just. Strijdende onzijdigheid. Haarlem: Bohn. ofl. 75. 


Levy, J. A. Volkenrecht. Rede. 
’s-Gravenh : Belinfante’s Boekhandel. tfl. 50. 
Lotsy, J. P. De aanstaande verde en Prof. van Vollenhoven’s 


denkbeeld tot instelling eener internationale politie-macht. 
’s-Gravenh: Nijhoff. off. 50. 


CAUSES OF THE WAR. 
Colijn, H. Over den Volkerenkrijg. Utrecht: Ruys. off. 40. 
Engelands rol bij het uitbrken van ben wereldstrijd: een kritische 
studie van de officieele stukken in het bijzonder door Engeland 
gepubliceerd. Naar het Duitsch. Amsterdam : Muller. off. 25. 
Klay, D. De oorzaken van den grooten oorlog. 
Zutphen: Thieme. . oft. 30. 
Kuiper, J. Aanleiding en begin van den wereldoorlog in 1914 en 
de middelen, om den oorlog te voorkomen. 4 ilus. 
Leeuwarden: Kampen. oft. 30. 
Meilink, Jr., H. F. De oorlogskwestie objectief beschouwd. 
Onversluierde motieven! Beschouwingen in den geest des tijds. 
Zutphen: Thieme. oft. 30. 
Oordeel der volkeren over den wereldoorlog. 
"s-Gravenh : Wijnmalen. off. ro. 


Valter, M. P. C. Bijdrage tot de wordingsgeschiedenis van den 
grooten oorlog. Amsterdam : Langenhuysen. 1 fl. 


NETHERLANDS AND THE WAR. 


Casimir, R. Waardige onzijdigheid. Nederlands taak. 
Groningen : Wolters. off. 25. 

Jong, W. J. E. H. M. de. Hoe betalen wij on e oorlogslasten? Een 

woord aan het Nederlandsche volk. Rotterdam : Brusse. ofl. 25. 


Nauta, P. Ons reisje naar de militairen in September, 1914. 
A. J. Sneek, Osinga. off. 25. 
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BELGIUM. 


Belgie voor en tijdens den oorlog. 
Amsterdam : Uitgevers-maatschappij ‘‘ Elsevier.’ 
Croin, C. C. A. De Belgische nationaliteit. 


Dordrecht: Morks & Gauze. off. 30. 
Overdruk uit Mork’s Magazija. 


ofl. 50. 


HISTORIES. 
Antwerpen belegerd en gevallen: een verhaal van een Belgisch 
ingenieur. Rotterdam: Nigh & van Ditmar. ofl. 30. 
Chambry, René. De waarheid over Leuven. Met een voorwoord 
van E. Giran. Amsterdam: Van Holkema & W. ofl. 25. 


Gedenboek van den Europeeschen oorlog in 1914. Onder toezicht 
van W. A. T. de Meester. Jn Progress. 
Leiden : Sijthoff. off. 30 each. 


Geerke, H. P., and G. A. Brands. De oorlog: Geillustreerde 
geschiedenis van den wereldoorlog. Jilus. 

Amsterdam : Meulenhoff. 1. 35. 
Geillustreerd Oorlogsalbum. Leiden: Sijthoff. off. 45 each. 
Grondys, L. H. Een Nederlander in geteisterd Belgié. 
Amsterdam : Maatschappij voor goede en goedkoope lectuur. off. 12. 


Hageman, Felix. Europa in vuur en vlam: de groote oorlog van 
1914 in woord en beeld. Jn Progress. 

Amsterdam: Van Holkema & W. off. 30 each. 
Muller, P. J. De Europeesche oorlogsbrand. Jilus. Maps. In 
Progress. Rotterdam: Bredee’s Boekh. en Uitg.-Mz1j. 2fl. 90 ea. 
Zijp, A. De wereldoorlog. J/ilus. Utrecht: Liefde. 3 ff. 


LAW. 
Louter, J. de. Hoofdpunten van het oorlogsrecht. Losse aantee- 
keningen van actueel belang. ’s-Gravenh: Nijhoff. oft. 50. 
Noodwetgiving van het Duitsche rijk [Uitgegeven] door A. Nicol- 
Speyer en C. H. Huberich. ’s-Gravenh: Nijhoff. tft. 25. 


RELIGION. 
Bavinck, H. Het probleem van den oorlog. 
Kampen: Kok. off. 40. 
Benedictus XV. Encycliek over den vrede. 
Amsterdam Langenhuysen. ofl. 25. 


Boschma, Hilbrandt. Oorlog en christendom. Een getuigenis. 
Met een voorrede van Louis A. Biahler. 
Ruurlo : Administratie ‘‘ Licht en Liefde.”’ off. 40 
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Getuchtigd en niet gedood. Overdenkingen voor dezen tijd. 
Utrecht: Ruys. tl. 50. 


Grinkel, H. J. van. Oorlog. Theosofische beschouwingen naar 
aanleiding van den huidigen oorlog. 
Amsterdam : Theosofische Uitgevers-maatschappij. ofl. 50. 


Knap Czn., J.J. Op den dorschvloer. Overdenkingeninhet oorlogs- 
jaar 1914. Kampen: Kok. tft. 25. 


Nood der tijden. Een zestal predikatién, door G. Elzenga, G. 
Weilenga, J. Dekker, J. C. de Moor en H. Hoekstra. 
Kampen: Kok. off. 40. 


PGETRY AND SONGS. 


Aalborg, Robert. Vredesklanken. Melodie voor viool, met bege- 
leiding van piano, gecomponeerd op het Eerste praeludium van 
J. S. Bach. Amsterdam: Alsbach. oft. 60. 


Eynde, Emile van den. Achieruit!!! MHeldendicht aan de 
Belgen. Woorden van Constant Eeckers. 
Amsterdam: Alsbach. ofl. 50. 
Holthe tot Echien, R. 0. van. De oorlog uit een geestelijk stand- 
punt. Kede gehouden in de spiritistische godsdienstige samen- 
komst te ’s-Gravenhage, op 9 Augustus, I9gI4. 
’s-Gravenh : Belinfante’s Boekhandel. ofl. 25. 


[Peene, H. van.} De Viaamsche leeuw. [Muziek van K. Miry.] 
Met inleidend woord van Emiel Hullebroeck, versierd door Willy 
Sluiters. Uitg. ter herinnering aan de heldhaftige verdediging 
van Vlaanderen. Amsterdam : Scheliens & Giltay. ofl. 40. 


Speenhoff,J.H. Inde forten. Overste Speenhoff en zijn adjudante 
gemobiliseerd in de forten. Jilus. Rotterdam : Brusse. off. 25. 


The Librarian of the London School of Economics has in 
preparation a bibliography of parish records and would be very 
grateful for any assistance which librarians or others interested 
might be able to afford him in bringing to his notice particulars of 
any existing printed parish records. Any information of the 
kind, addressed to the Librarian, London School of Economics 
and Political Science (University of London), Clare Market, W.C., 
would be much appreciated. Notices of books dealing with the 
subject, such as histories or descriptions, of parish records generally 
are not desired, nor accounts of parish registers, but only works 
which contain copies of actual parish records, or long extracts 
{rom them. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ERATOSTHENES, 
BEATING THEM UP. 

Yes, indeed, the Roll of Honour is good to read. But what 
must we call it in a month or so ?—the Koll of Conscripts? Do 
you know that persistent and heavy pressure is being put upon all 
municipal servants, including library assistants, to join the colours ? 
The municipality is saying to assistants, ‘‘ The War Office wants 
you. We will release you from your duty.”’ It is not surprising 
that this intimation seems to the assistant to come to him with a 
threat of municipal displeasure. I call the process, not compulsion, 
but browbeating into the Army. 

Now all young unmarried men in our service ought to go: the 
married men, too, if a general system of compulsion were adopted. 
But it is a gross injustice to browbeat into the Army library assis- 
tants, merely because as municipal servants the Government 
can get at them, while the sturdy loafer is free to polish the corner 
wall. Why is the Government so mortally afraid of this loafer’s 
displeasure ? Until we get an honest measure of compulsion he 
is the only really free man in the country. 

THE Bonus. 

I hear that in some towns stay-at-home library assistants 
have been granted increases of salary, or extra pay during the period 
of the war, to compensate for the higher cost of living. The 
temporary extra pay is sometimes called a war bonus. If assistants 
don't join the Army they get a war bonus—in hard cash. If they 
do, they may get a war bonus of German lead. A fine means of 
encouraging recruiting, is it not, Eratosthenes? I believe the 
cash bonus is small, like the German bullet, but it is reaching the 
heart of the man at the front more surely than the bullet. Dear 
old England ! ever the home of reason ! 


TEMPORARY LABouR. 

The labour which is being employed in place of assistants 
who have joined the Army will give us trouble when the war is 
over. As we lack the means to keep surplus workers on our pay 
sheets we must discharge them when the time comes. The process 
will be neither easy nor pleasant, especially as some of the new hands 
are trying hard to make nests for themseives. In future the better 
policy would seem to be a reduction of service rather than the 
engagement of temporary assistants. 

Books FOR YOUNG PATRIOTS. 

Here is a job for some youngster in our profession. I am too 
advanced in years to know well all the good books, fictional and 
non-fictional, which would be useful to cultivate a patriotic spirit 
in the young people using our juvenile libraries. Some examples 
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of the books I mean are Forbes-Mitchell’s ‘* Reminiscences of the 
Great Mutiny,” Younghusband’s ‘‘Story of the Guides,” Fitchett’s 
‘“ Wellington’s Men,” Kincaid’s ‘‘ Rifle Brigade,”’ and Blakeney’s 
‘* Boy in the Peninsular War.” A first-class list of some three 
hundred titles of books illustrating the exploits of the British 
Navy and Army could be compiled, I imagine, without much 
difficulty, and I hope some enthusiastic assistant will do it. 


AND FOR OLDER PATRIOTS. 

What a strange people we are! Among all the books in our 
libraries—antiquarian books, local books, blue books, books which 
are books and books which are not—we so seldom find those 
telling us what our Army has done in the past and what it is now, 
or which discuss and explain sea-power and the supreme importance 
of the Navy to us. I think one of the reasons why we are never 
ready for war is because libraries do not provide enough books 
on military and naval questions. Unless the people can get access 
to books written by men with real knowledge they are much in the 
hands of politicians—and my opinion of politicians is, as you know, 
unprintable. How many libraries possess Fortescue’s fine ‘‘History 
of the British Army ? ” a complete set of Mahan’s books ? the books 
of Colomb, Bridge, Laughton, Clowes, Corbett, Thursfield—to 
note only a few of the writers whose works should be in the smallest 
library in England. 

AMERICAN BRANCH LIBRARIES. 

I have before me the 29th Report of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore. It is a surprisingly instructive document. 
The annual expenditure on this system is $100,000, or roughly 
£20,000. The population of the city is 558,500. The number of 
volumes in stock is 321,576. Some {10,600 goes in salaries. There 
are sixteen buildings. With all these elaborate means of distribu- 
tion, with all these books upon the shelves, the annual home 
circulation of books is 653,500. It is amazing. In England, 
towns of less than 100,000 people are issuing 300,000 volumes per 
year ; towns of less than 200,000 people are issuing 600,000. And 
our English towns do this work with fewer books. What can be 
the explanation ? 


NoT A GOOD READING POPULATION. 

The staff of the library comprises 118 persons, 25 men and 
boys, 93 women. The librarian enjoys the assistance of a secretary, 
two clerks and a messenger. Each library seems to have a librarian, 
two assistants, and a janitor. One branch with a stock of 2,281 
books issues 49,198, and this is the largest issue at any branch ; an 
issue exceedingly good considering the small stock. At other 
branches 18,732, 14,044, 13,972, 13,895, and 11,934 were issued 
At branch 14, where 11,934 were issued, the highest circulation in 
any day was 81, the lowest 6, the average 35 ; 82 per cent. of this 
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issue is fiction ; and to achieve this astonishing result we presume a 
branch librarian, at least one assistant, with a janitor, are put in 
charge of 5,560 books. Again I sayitis amazing. The place must 
be nearly always empty. We are not very go-ahead in England, 
but we should have enough business experience to close such a 
branch within six months. 


’ Low IssuEs. 
Here is the daily average circulation at all the Baltimore 
branches :— 


No. I — 109 No.g — 35 
2 — 146 10 — 62 

3 — 135 (returned as 35) II —1I44 

4 — 103 I2 — 72 

5 — 121 13 —I05 
6— 87 14 — 35 
7— & 15 — 42 
8— 63 16 — 43 

17 — 58 


Most people will agree in thinking these results disappointing 
in relation to the splendid equipment and organisation of this 
system. 

THe LADDER OF LEARNING. 

This lack of success is not for want of energy, or resource. 
Listen to this : ‘‘ An attractive aid to our circulation has been the 
institution of a ladder, on whose rungs are placed the names and 
numbers of interesting and instructive books on various subjects. 
We begin with a ‘ Ladder of Botany.’ A number of books with 
coloured plates were placed near the ladder. The children became 
much interested, and each day supplied us with wild flowers. 
In May our ‘Ladder of Birds’ was very popular.” We like this 
idea very much. Would it not be possible to have several kinds 
of these ladders? For example, in the adult department, the 
moral ladder which, beginning with Annie Swan’s works, might 
mount, rung by rung, to the heights of true morality, accurate 
knowledge of human nature, and a fine spirit of toleration as repre- 
sented in ‘‘ Tom Jones.”’ 


THE WEAKNESS OF OUR BRANCH SYSTEM. 

Branch libraries do better in this country than in the States, 
and I make the statement at the risk of being charged with British 
complacency—why should the American race have a monopoly 
in complacency? But all the same, I look upon the branch 
libraries as the weak link in our service. When I was a youngster 
my modest ambition was to be a branch librarian. The office was 
semi-independent, afforded scope for initiation : you were king of 
your own tiny castle. But I speedily learned that a branch librarian 
was thought to be a noodle. If any central assistant turned out 
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to be slow and unintelligent he was promptly sent to a branch, to 
** rusticate,” for such was the classic phrase. Consequently, I 
made a strong bid for a job at headquarters, and soon joined 
the ranks of those assistants who, although wholly subordinate, 
were not classed by the chiefas noodles. The samecurious organisa- 
tion exists in most libraries. The librarian gathers about him at 
the Central all the talent he can find, and leaves the noodle and the 
slacker to decorate a branch. This ought not to be the state of 
affairs. The noodles should be at headquarters, where they can 
be looked after. The best assistants should be made branch 
librarians. The branch is an outpost of the central. It should be 
managed by a well-educated man, alert and capable ; a man able to 
advise readers and able to tell his chief what the branch needs in 
books and equipment. When a business man opens a branch 
he takes care not to send a fool to run it. He knows that the 
branch manager represents him and his work. Let a chief ask 
himself this question before he sends a man out to take charge of 
a branch : Is this man able to make his branch a social and intellec- 
tual centre ? 
WHAT Is EDUCATION ? 

Oh, my dear Eratosthenes, how ‘‘ aggrawatin’’’ you are. 
You worship the graces of life, I know, for you have admitted so 
to me. I prefer the realities. You tell me the Central Bureau 
for the Employment of Women provides facilities for the more or 
less educated woman ; the Labour Bureau for women of a less cultured 
class. Delete the word ‘‘ women ” (the sex always misunderstands 
me) and I take you up on that distinction you draw between 
educated and uneducated people. You do not seem to know 
what educationis. I conjure you, Eratosthenes—clean, well-dressed, 
urbane ; speaking correctly, and with an air; writing well, too, 
and with a style; well-read, knowing your business thoroughly 
—yes, you are educated. But I met another friend yesterday 
who was not well-read, who neither spoke nor wrote correctly ; 
and he was dirty and ill-dressed. He was a mechanical engineer. 
He knew his tools and the use of them perfectly. You and I 
would take years to learn what he knew about his machines and 
their output. He spoke about his work with confidence, and he 
spoke well about it—as you do about yours. In a word he was 
educated. This education was not the same as yours. But it was 
equally valuable. He is just as good a citizen as you are ; he will 
do the world just as much good as you will. 

EDUCATION OR GENTILITY ? 

When, therefore, you distinguish between ‘‘ cultured”’ and 
““ less cultured” people you are in truth thinking of a difference 
in gentility. How 1 detest the word! The genteel woman, it 
seems, would rather go unemployed than find work through the 
proper channels. But, in fact, away with this gentility, and you 
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must recognise that the work of the Central Bureau does overlap 
with the work of the Labour Bureau. The point is important in 
all our work. We are apt to apply the word educated to one class 
of people. If we applied it to all people who have thorough know- 
ledge of one career in life we should be well on the way to make 
our selection of books more catholic than it is. Ye gods, how tired 
I am of all these piles of antiquarian dust, of these neat rows of 
unread poets, of these great art books enshrined on the high altar 
of the library. Can we not help that engineer at the door? What 
after all, is a live book (you know how fond you are of the word 
‘* live,” Eratosthenes) ? A book does not live until it is read. 
No CONFERENCE. 

No, my friend, there ought to be no Conference this year. 
Business as usual, you say. That cannot be ; ought not to be for 
two reasons. This year committees will not be inclined to send 
delegates at the public expense, and many librarians will not be 
able to go at theirown. Asa matter of policy we should do better 
as an Association not to encourage members to ask for Conference 
expenses in the present state of public affairs. The second reason 

. appeals to me even more strongly. 1 cannot imagine any body of 
men calmly discussing indexing, systems of issue, book-selection, 
and classification, or any of the trivial details of our business while 
this storm rages. Let us wait until it passes. 

Yours, etc., 
ZENODOTUS, F.L.A. 
[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
the writers of ‘* LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’ ] 


LIBRARY NEWS. 


| Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. } 

Birmingham Free Libraries Committee have received an 
important donation from Mr. R. W. Boodle, B.A. It consists of 
three large volumes of views, maps, portraits, etc., illustrating 
Worcestershire and its worthies. The volumes are a model of 
the scientific collection and preservation of local material, and 
contain about 1,200 illustrations, arranged according to parishes, 
and are fully indexed. The manuscript notes include lists of 
church patrons, church dedications, lists of religious houses, 
chronological list of the annals of Worcester, &c. It has been 
decided to remove the Wati Museum to the Reference Library. 
The collection in the Museum includes an assortment of deeds, 
documents, letters, working drawings, and models connected with 
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the firm of Boulton and Watt. The drawings alone number 
36,000, the date of the earliest being 1767. The cost of adapting 
the premises to house the Museum will cost £500, to which Mr. 
Tangye has contributed £250. 

Burnley Corporation have decided to approach Mr. Carnegie for 
a grant towards the cost of establishing a branch library in the town. 

A PHoToGRaPH and plan of the new Library at Chorlion-cum- 
Hardy, Manchester, appeared in The Building News of 26th March. 

Owing to the great success of the open access in the new 
branch Library at Langside in Glasgow, one Ward Committee 
has made application for the system to be adopted in its district. 
The Langside Library has taken first place regarding the issue of 
books for home reading. 

It has been decided to obliterate betting news at Greenock. 

LorpD LIsTOWEL has given the sum of {200 towards the equip- 
ment of the Carnegie Library at Listowel. 

Middlesbrough Free Library is now free from debt. The cost 
of the building was in excess of the estimate, and the Corporation 
were faced with the task of raising £338 by voluntary contribu- 
tion, a similar sum being promised by the Carnegie Trust. The 
final donations, together with a cheque from the Carnegie Trust, 
were received on the morning of the committee meeting. 

At Rugby the open-access system was commenced on Monday, 
12th April, and has been much appreciated by the public using 
the Library. 

The annual meeting of the subscribers of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Library was held on the 23rd April at the Birmingham 
Reference Library. ‘‘ The committee, in their report, acknow- 
ledged the receipt of a gift from the now defunct Birmingham 
Dramatic and Literary Club. At the final meeting of the club, 
which had been in existence since 1865, it was decided to hand over 
its cash balance of {13 to the Shakespeare Memorial Library, 
and to offer the minute-books and other records to the Reference 
Library. During the year, the report proceeded, 193 volumes had 
been added to the Library, against 339 last year—139 having been 
purchased by the Free Libraries Committee at a cost of £27 §s. 9d., 
16 presented, and 15 purchased by the Mullins Bequest. The list 
of additions was the smallest for many years, the war having 
made it impossible to obtain German works and difficult to get 
those in other foreign languages. The number of volumes pub- 
lished was also, undoubtedly, smaller than usual. The total 
number of volumes now in the library was 15,350. The statement 
of accounts showed an expenditure of 3s. rod., and a balance in 
hand of {179 1qs. 8d.” 

In addition to a block grant of £350, and an annual sum of 
£75, to which the Local Education Committee has added an annual 
grant of {50, making an annual income of {125 for the establishment 
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and maintenance of school libraries, the Governors of the ‘‘Ephraim 
Hallam Charity ” have made a further gift of {450 for the estab- 
lishment of a ‘* Teachers’ and Students’ Reference Library,” to be 
kept in the Reference Department at the Central Library, Stockport. 

PRESENTATION TO MR. ERNEST A. SAVAGE.—Students and 
readers using the Wallasey Public Libraries, as well as members 
of literary, art, linguistic and scientific societies which are in- 
debted to him for assistance and encouragement, have presented 
Mr. Savage with a suitably inscribed Georgian silver tea and coffee 
service, with a silver salver. ‘‘ The presentation was made at 
Earlston Library by Mr. William Brodie, and in acknowledging 
the gift Mr. Savage paid a tribute to the literary taste of the people 
of Wallasey. The Library, he said, represented the selection of 
the inhabitants themselves, and he was aware of no other library 
of the size that was so good. The war, he thought, had thrown 
new light on the power of the library. In Germany certain ideas 
had been propagated and used by the State for its own militarist 
and other ends. Such a thing would have been impossible in this 
country, with libraries encouraging the greatest freedom of thought 
scattered through the land. With education, as it was at 
present, the spirit which had manifested itself in Germany could 
never have developed in Britain. But while there was a perfectly 
free play of ideas in this country, we had to guard against the 
danger of insularity, of remaining ignorant of what was said and 
thought in other countries, including Germany. It was necessary 
there should be a spread of languages, and for that reason he 
particularly welcomed organisations of the kind of the Wallasey 
French Society. It was necessary that we should read foreign 
literature and keep ourselves informed of current thought abroad, and 
thus avoid dangers such as that which had lately engulfed Europe.” 

An exhibition of the Wallasey Art Circle is being held at the 
Central Library, Wallasey, during May. The Circle took the 
graceful course of asking the new Chief Librarian, Mr. W. C. 
Berwick Sayers, to perform the opening ceremony, which was 
attended by about 400 people. In his remarks Mr. Sayers dwelt 
upon the present need for all agencies which kept alive the spiritual 
and intellectual aspirations of the community ; and to this end 
the artist, author and composer should receive special help in 
these days when more pressing needs were likely to make theirs 
forgotten. Ina peculiar way the artist was the recorder of passing 
things, and he rejoiced at the number of local landscapes in the 
exhibition, since these were records (not better, but perhaps with 
an interpretative effect greater, than the photograph). His 
own ambition was to centre the whole of the creative intellectual 
interests of the borough in the library which—as it was the 
geographical centre of the town—should also be the centre of its 
higher life. 
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TO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY. 


The following list is a continuation of those given on pp. 77, 
120, 148, 178, 215, 245, 276 and 304. We shall be glad to receive 
the names of other colleagues not included in the present or 
former lists. 

GLASGOW CORPORATION PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


FroM THE MITCHELL LiBRARY (REVISED List). 


Brown (T.), (The Cameronians (Scottish Rifles) 5th Batt.). 

DEIGHAN (B.), (The Cameronians (Scottish Rifles) 5th Batt.). 

Hutcueson, (H.), (The Cameronians (Scottish Rifles) 5th Batt.). 

JoHNsTONE (J.), (Queen’s Own Royal Glasgow Yeomanry). 

Kennepy (D.), (Highland Light Infantry 16th (Service) Batt.). 

— (W.) (Highland Light Infantry 7th (Blythswood) 
att.). 


McLeop (D.) (The Cameronians (Scottish Rifles) 5th Batt.). 
McSkIMMING (J.) (Highland Light Infantry 16th (Service) Batt.). 
PATERSON (A.) (Lanarkshire Yeomanry). 

YounceEr (D.) (Highland Light Infantry 7th (Blythswood) Batt.). 


FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT'S DEPARTMENT, DISTRICT 
LIBRARIES. 


ANDERSON (W.) (Highland Light Infantry 9th (Glasgow High- 
land) Batt.) 


THE BODLEIAN 
(ADDITIONAL). 


PoTTER (R. L.), (0.0.0.H.). 

RouTLeDGE (F. J.) (2nd Lieutenant, King’s Own Liverpool 
Regt.). 

STEELE (G. B. E.) (2nd Lieutenant, South Lancashire Regt.). 


BuTCHER (LEONARD GEORGE), Royal Museum and Public 
Library of Canterbury (Territorial Force, R.A.M.C.). 

CRABTREE (ARTHUR), Caretaker, Eccles Public Library (8th 
Batt. Manchester Regiment). 

Hosson (J. C.), Assistant, Hillsboro’ Branch Library (Sheffield 
City (Reserve) Batt. York and Lancs. Regt.). 

PRESTON (G.), Weaste Branch Library, Salford (7th Batt, 

Border Regt.). 
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PERSONAL NEWS. 


Miss ANNIE JACKSON, who, owing to ill-health, has recently 
resigned her position as Librarian of the Nantwich Public Library, 
was probably one of the first women to hold the office of Chief 
Librarian in the United Kingdom, having been appointed in 1888. 
The income of the Library in those early days was {68 per annum, 
but by her energy and resource Miss Jackson obtained money 
from time to time for the purchase of new books, and at last 
succeeded in reaching the goal of her ambition by the establishment 
of a book-endowment fund of £23 per annum. The fact that 
their daily average issue is 56, with a membership of 460, in a town 
of 8,000 inhabitants, bears testimony to the value of the work 
Miss Jackson has accomplished during her years of office. Her 
services as Consulting Librarian are being retained by the 
Committee. 


NOTES. 


The Governors of the John Rylands Library, Manchester, 
in December last, decided to give practical expression to their 
sympathy with the authorities of the University of Louvain by 
offering to them a gift of books to be selected from the stock of 
duplicates in the possession of the library. A list of the works, 
numbering upwards of two hundred volumes, forming the first 
instalment of the gift, was drawn up to accompany the offer. 
It was made to the authorities of the University, through the 
medium of Professor Dr. A. Carnoy, who, in accepting, wrote: 
‘* These volumes will actually be amongst the very first ones, 
which have been effectually given to the future University Library 
in Louvain. Your donation will have an important place in the 
reconstitution of our University, since it is one of the very first 
acts which tend to the preparation of our revival.’” The governors 
of the John Rylands Library have undertaken, at the request of 
the Louvain authorities, to house the volumes until such time as 
the new buildings are ready to receive them. It is pointed out 
that there may be other libraries and similar institutions, as well 
as private individuals, who would welcome the opportunity of 
taking part in the proposed reconstruction of the devastated 
library. The Governors undertake to receive and to be responsible 
for the custody of any suitable works which may be entrusted 
to them for that purpose. 
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REVIEWS. 
GENERAL BOOKS. 


Peppie (R. A.) Cantor Lectures on the History and Practice of the 


Art of Printing. pp. 26. Royal Society of Arts. Is. 
Mr. Peddie’s position as an authority on the history of the art of typo- 
graphy is now definitely established, and we congratulate himon the recognition 
of that fact by no less a body than the Royal Society of Arts. In Mr. Peddie’s 
mind there exists a wide and discriminating conception of the evidence, 
illustrations, &c., necessary for adequately presenting a worthy idea of the 
development of printing processes, and the magnificent collection of material 
housed in the St. Bride Foundation Institute is almost certainly unsurpassed 
for this purpose. ‘The lectures are four in number, the last being concerned 
with the later history of colour printing entirely. It is manifestly im- 
possible to go very fully into detail in attempting to cover so large a subject 
tor so long a period in four lectures, and the lectures as printed represent 
practically only the lecturer's notes, we suspect ; nevertheless they form an 
exceedingly useful survey, and will be invaluable to the student of Section 
il. of the Library Association Examinations. It requires little imagi- 
nation to invest the story told in these pages in such broad outline with a 
romantic setting: the rise of an art almost perfect at its birth, the 
gradual decline in workmanship, while for a matter of 350 years the principles 
of the craft were practically unchanged. Then with the introduction of power 
came a revolution in the design of presses with a feverish desire for greater 
and greater rapidity of output. At the end of 350 years the quickest pressman 
could print only 300 sheets a day: twenty-four years later The Times was 
being printed at 2,000 per hour ; then, with slight improvements, a pause, 
again strides are taken until in less than 100 years after the application of 
power Lioyd’s Newspaper is being produced at the rate of 144,000 copies 
per hour up to 16 pages. The manufacture of paper of course advanced 
in much the same way, while the demands on typefounders were met by 
equally progressive measures. When so much is achieved by mechanical 
means, it is almost inevitable that the artistic side should suffer, and Mr. 
Peddie gives due prominence to the arresting hand of William Morris and 
his followers, whose names should ever be revered by lovers of good printing. 
These lectures give rise to many reflections, but our space is already exceeded, 
and there is no room to comment on the many marvels of colour printing 
which have been introduced. Each process promises to be the last word 
in faithful reproduction, only to be ousted after a brief reign by something 
more effective and cheaper. The three-colour process still improves, but 
the concluding words of Mr. Peddie’s lectures express the hope that we 
may presently have “ a process of colour reproduction that will be 
accurate, cheap, printed in fast colours, and on paper that will not fall to 
pieces in a few years, or turn into a clay brick if it gets damp.”" As we have 
said, there is no embroidery in these lectures: they are brief and to the 
point, yet sufficiently full to make them indispensable to those seeking 
the results of the latest investigations into the rather obscure history of the 
subject. W.B.T. 
PATTERSON, J. E. Sea Pie; being some minor Reminiscences and 
Tales of Other Men. Demy 8vo., xviii., 340. Max Goschen, Ltd. 
I9gI5. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Patterson describes his book as a nautical hotch-potch, and for 
those who like this kind of fare it contains all manner of good things, sand- 
wiched in much after the style of the old-fashioned receipt for sea-pie, which 
he gives in his preface, first a stew of meat and vegetables and then a slab 
of paste, and so on to make a “ four-decker.’’ These are true yarns of 
the sea, with a full, fine flavour and the merit of being told by an eye-witness. 
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Here is a good descriptive story of a pig, called ‘‘ Denis,’ which stopped 
a mutiny among six hundred pilgrims :—'‘ A pig! A pig! they yelled in 
half-a-dozen different tongues, all heightened and intoned with religious 
fear ; for above the roar of the waters and the whistle of the gale went that 
warning howl. Then over hatches, winches, and their fellows’ heads 
scrambled those who chanced to be nearest ‘ Denis,’ as if from the very 
Prince of Darkness they fled. It was almost a wonder that some of them 
did not go over the side in their horror. The others caught the cry and re- 
peated it. Heedless of wind and rushing seas, of the heavy rolling of the 
ship, and of all but escape from the dreaded enemy, aft went the whole mass 
helter-skelter—grunting ‘ Denis’ at their heels, oblivious to the magnificent 
service that he was doing us, yet seeming to understand and revel in the 
situation. Then he passed the door of the second engineer's berth, at the 
forward end of the alleyway, where the engineer stood, with his head out, 
and saw exactly how matters were trending. Thus ‘ Denis’ received a whack 
behind that caused him to set up a squeal and double his pace in the pursuit. 
Down their improvised companionways the pilgrims literally tumbled, 
making many bruises and worse hurts, which ‘ Pills’ had to doctor later on. 
Never before was a deck cleared of such a crowd in a tenth of the time, and 
so effectually. Within a single minute there was not a Mahommedan to be 
seen above the hatchways.”’ 

This is one of the many incidents that relieve the moil and toil of the 
true sailor’s life. 

Rion, HANNA. Painless Childbirth in Twilight Sleep. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 246. T. Werner Laurie, Ltd. 1915. 6s. net. 

This book deals with an important medical subject, and has been written 
chiefly with a view to placing it safely in the hands of the public. Although 
it lacks something in technical value, it will serve to broaden ideas on the 
lines of fresh discovery in the field with which it deals. Every woman 
should be given the opportunity of reading it. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PiTTsBURGH. Illustrated Editions of 
Children’s Books: a Selected List. Pittsburgh Carnegie Library. 
I9gI5. 20 pp. 

A list of beautiful editions of children’s classic and standard stories. 
Publisher's names and the prices are entered at each title. We notice an 
edition of Andersen’s stories is published at $5.00 net. The illustrator is 
Edmund Dulac. 


GATESHEAD Pusiic Liprary. A Classified Catalogue of the 


Books in the Language and Literature Sections of the . . Library 
Compiled by RoBerRT LILuIe, Librarian and Secretary. 4to. 
pp. 54. 3d. 


A class list arranged on the Dewey system. Well set out and clearly 
printed. Author and subject indexes. 


NORTHAMPTON Pusiic LiBrRARY. Catalogue of Books added to 


the Libraries during the last 12 Months. April, 1915. 

A well-produced catalogue on the same lines as its predecessors. The 
type is bold and clear. This is probably the last catalogue to be produced 
by Mr. Reginald W. Brown, the Chief Librarian, on the Adjustable System, 
which has been in use in the Library since the introduction of open-access in 
1g01. Upon Mr. Brown’s recommendation it has been decided to adopt the 
Dewey system in the future. 
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PITTSBURGH : CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PiTTsBURGH. Rules for 
Filing Cards in the Dictionary Catalogues of the . . .Library. 
36 pp. 8vo. The Library, Pittsburgh, 1915. 5 cents. 

The preface to this pamphlet is so descriptive that we reprint it as 
explanation of the method. It is only necessary to add that the various 
items dealt with are arranged in alphabetical order. ‘“ The following rules, 
based on those found in the fourth edition of Cutter’s ‘ Rules for a dictionary 
catalogue,’ have been compiled for the use of assistants in the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. They apply to the filing of prin/ed cards, the form 
used in all the card catalogues of this Library. No attempt has been made 
to set forth or defend any rules of entry followed in cataloguing ; these rules 
for arrangement presuppose the acceptance of certain catalogue entries 
which are followed in this Library. Rules which do not necessitate any 
deviation from the strictly alphabetical order are not given. For example, 
no statement is made about the filing of names differing but slightly in spelling, 
as Green and Greene, Brown and browne, &c., because they are filed alpha- 
betically in two files as spelled. Some aids have been incorporated to guide 
the untrained assistant, such as the entries for articles in foreign languages. 
rhe alphabetical rather than the logical arrangement has been adopted to 
facilitate quick reference. The rules represent the practice followed by the 
Catalogue Department, and have been compiled for publication by Margaret 
Mann, Chief Cataloguer.”’ 

WILLESDEN PuBLIc LIBRARIES. Catalogue of Books for Boys and 
Girls im the Kensal Rise Public Library. Compiled by the 
Librarian, Frank E. Chennell. 1915. 96 pp. Price 2d. 

A catalogue arranged alphabeticaily under subjects. First there is a 
list of the non-fiction, say Hungary, under that heading, and then follows a 
list of stories dealing with Hungarian life, &c. Lists of fairy tales, school 
tales, &c., are also given, besides a full author and title index. A very 
useful book for the children’s department of any library 


REPORTS. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore City, Twenty- Ninth 
Annual Report of the Librarian to the Board of Trustees, for the 
year, 1914, shows a stock of 307,540 volumes, of which 192,850 
are in the Central Library. There are 42,897 borrowers’ cards in 
force, and registration is given for a period of three years. We 
wonder if any British librarians in open-access libraries have had 
the following experience: ‘‘ It has been quite a task to train the 
children in the use of the Library. Most of them had never been 
in a free public library before, consequently, they had no idea of 
what was expected of them. They were told at the opening 
exercises that the books were theirs, to read when and where they 
pleased, so long as they abided by the rules of the Library. But 
when they were allowed to go to the shelves this last statement was 
forgotten entirely. To them there were no library rules in this new 
world that they had discovered and were to explore day after day. 
Like all explorers, they were not willing to divide the field. 
They felt that the same books that attracted them would also 
attract the others, so they immediately established a different 
rule—‘‘ the survival of the fittest ’—-not to destroy each other, 
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but by carefully selecting a number of good books and by still 
more carefully hiding them behind some other books, which did 
not seem to be as popular and were not as apt to be moved. 
One little girl came to me at the close of the first day and very 
proudly told me she had put away enough good books to last her 
a week. I tried to explain to her why this should not be done, 
but she evidently did not view things in the same light, because, 
when I was arranging the books the next morning, I found seven 
copies of our most attractive fairy tales packed very neatly behind a 
row of the Expositor’s Bible. But, by a great deal of talking and a 
little scolding, we have gotten most of them to let the books remain 
in the proper places until they are ready to read them, and as soon 
as we can add to our collection I am sure this practice will dis- 
appear altogether.” 


Radcliffe Public Library, Librarian's and Hon. Curator's 
Annual Reports to March 31st, 1915, shows an annual issue of 
56,479, an increase over the preceding year of 937 volumes. The 
stock consists of 9,755 volumes, and the present number of borrowers 
is 3,185. 

Waltkhamsiow Public Libraries, Annual Report, 1914-15, 
contains a preliminary statement by the Chairman of the Committee 
in which he states :-—‘‘ I have followed closely the operations of 
this department throughout the two years of my Chairmanship, 
and am certain that every measure possible to advance its usefulness 
has been brought to bear. Constant extension of the service 
necessitated structural alterations, which have been satisfactorily 
completed. Our borrowers, books and circulation, all reach 
figures never before attained, and an astonishing advance has been 
made in the acquisition of local historical and topographical 
material. The ordinary Library work has been well done, and the 
extraordinary services connected with the institutions have already 
been much appreciated by the public. The stock of books numbers 
25,869, with a circulation of 261,682 as compared with 259,281 
during the previous year. 


BULLETINS. 


Finsbury Public Libraries, Quarterly Guide for Readers for 
April, contains the usual features of this excellent bulletin ; 
Gateshead Library Record, January to March, contains a special 
list of books on the Great War; Nottingham Library Bulletin 
for May, contains a note on the late Miss Braddon; A Selected 
List of Books recommended by the Oniario Library Association for 
Purchase by the Public Libraries of this Province, part 3, 1914, 
contains a Short Bibliography of Canadian Fiction, (English) ; 
copies also have been received of the Monthly Bulletin of the Carnegie 
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Library of Pittsburgh ; Monthly Bulletin of the Public Library of 
the District of Columbia; Het Boek, twede Reeks van Tijdschrift 
voor Book-en Bibliotheekwezen, onder Redactie van Dr. Burger, 
and others. 


FICTION. 


Brivces, Roy. The Fires of Hate. Cr. 8vo., pp. 320. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1915. 6s. 

A rollicking story of 1800, which tells of Margaret Ellerton, a fair actress 
at New Drury Lane, and her young lover, John Redby, whom she accuses 
of murder to spite him for neglecting her. He is arrested, tried and trans- 
ported to Botany Bay, where his true love follows him and turns him into 
a useful member of society instead of a “ fool of dice, tinsel and footlights.”’ 

An account of the early settlements and the arrival of the good ship 
“Lady Nelson’ in the Australian ports give a fine historical colouring to 
Mr. Bridges’s novel. 


STRINDBERG, AuGuUST. The German Lieutenant and other Stories. 
Translated by Claud Field. Cr. 8vo., pp. 295. T. Werner 
Laurie, Ltd. I915. 6s. 

This volume contains seven short stories by the famous Swedish dramatist 
and novelist, and the publisher is to be commended for giving English people 
the opportunity of reading works which might not otherwise come under 
their notice. 

The theme of these tales is without exception pessimistic They 
concern modern types of character, and give expression to the general dis- 
satisfaction at the hollowness of religious and political institutions. 

The first story deals with the disgust of a soldier at the time of the Franco- 
Prussian war. He revolts against the task of shooting prisoners, goes mad, 
and is sent to an asylum. His conscience is absolutely set against war, and 
on his recovery, when he is summoned back to Berlin, he decides to settle 
in Switzerland rather than face another outbreak. The ethics of naturalisa- 
tion for expediency’s sake is topical enough at this time. 

Even allowing for the fact that Strindberg’s phrases do not translate 
easily, there are places where the rendering might with advantage be less 
foreign in construction, and the expressions more carefully chosen. The 
word “ fleurdelisify,"” which appears on pp. 41-2, may be ingenious, but it 
is scarcely euphonious. 


SILBERRAD, UNA L. Co-Directors. Cr. 8vo., pp. 306. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1915. 6s. 

Elizabeth Thain has fully developed business ideas, and knows how to 
carry them out. Her story, however, proves that a woman financier, keen 
as she may be on her work, runs the risk of mingling business and the emotions 
with the result that less prosaic relations than financial transactions 
take place between the co-directors. Marlcroft is the inventor of a process 
for producing slate from quarry waste, but in spite of Elizabeth’s help he 
does not make it pay. Cement is the appropriate product which at the 
close of a wholesome and interesting novel binds the partners in a happy 
union, and brings them pecuniary success. 


All Books mentioned as received in the ‘‘ Library World ”’ 
will be on view at our new premises, Coptic House, 8, Coptic Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 
NORTH-MIDLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


HE North-Midland Library Association held their third 
meeting of the session at Long Eaton, by kind invitation 
of the Public Library Committee, when representatives 

from Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, and Northants 
attended. Councillor William Johnson, J.P., Chairman, cordially 
welcomed the visitors on behalf of the Committee, and stated 
that they had a very high appreciation of the work rendered to 
the community by librarians. 


Miss PrERcE (Kettering), President, replied, and said that by 
visiting the various libraries they obtained an interchange of ideas, 
and it gave them an opportunity of ascertaining how the different 
environments influenced people. She thought the work in large 
towns was well established, but in the smaller towns it was more 
of a pioneer character. They met with many difficulties, but they 
were educating the people to realize that libraries are an absolute 
necessity of civic life. 

Mr. ARTHUR Hooper, Librarian, gave an interesting paper on 
‘*The Library Movement in Long Eaton,’”’ tracing the progress 
from the opening of the Public Library in 1906 to the present day. 
For the opening the Committee had collected 10,000 books on the 
principle in broad outline of supplying books under the following 
sections : a representative collection of classics ; applied art, with 
particular attention to lace, the local industry ; general literature 
and biography ; modern fiction, and children’s books. Various 
developments followed, including the inauguration of the children’s 
library in 1912, and the facilities now given to adjoining villages 
Giving credit to the pioneers of the movement, he said that 
successful library movements were not accidents. There must be 
intelligent knowledge of the needs of the district, and wedded to 
that an executive ability to organize means to supply the needs. 


Mr. SAMUEL CLEGG (Hon. Secretary to the Long Eaton Library 
Committee), gave an address on ‘‘ Some unrealized possibilities 
in Public Library service,” which produced some interesting 
suggestions for a scheme of co-operation of various library authori- 
ties regarding the accession of lesser known books. A practical 
discussion followed, and opinions were contributed by the President, 
Messrs. Walton (Derby), Kirkby (Leicester), Kirk, Lineker, and 
Briscoe (Notts). 

Mr. W. P. Woo.ston (Hon. Treas. N.M.L.A.) read a paper on 


‘* Subscription Departments in connection with Public Libraries,” 
with numerous workable suggestions especially applicable to the 
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smaller libraries where funds for the purchase of new books were 
strictly limited, and outlined several alternative schemes, offering 
to supply further details to any librarians where the introduction 
might benefit. Messrs. Hooper, Cox (Ilkeston) and Topping 
(Loughborough) followed on the subject. 


Mr. A. LINEKER (Nottingham) dealt with ‘‘ Increased Circu- 
lating Library rates and their effect on libraries generally,” giving 
the Conference the benefit of his information gained as the result 
of interviews and experience. The result of increased rates would 
mean reduced demands for certain unnecessary books, and, in the 
future, a general curtailment in the publication of ephemeral 
literature. Mr. PotreR Briscoe said that thanks were due to 
Mr. Lineker for the trouble taken in the matter. 

“* Patriotism and Public Libraries ’’ was introduced by Mr. 
BRISCOE, who averred that it was the duty of librarians to educate 
the people in the better understanding of international politics 
by the supply of special literature, and that libraries could do 
much by means of pamphlet and poster to aid recruiting also. 

The visitors were entertained to tea by Councillor and Mrs. 
JOHNSON, and afterwards conducted through the Secondary Schools 
by Mr. Crecc. In the evening a series of Shakespearean recitals 
were given by members of the Nottingham Shakespeare Society, 
admirably rendered by Mrs. Payne, the Rev. H. J. Gratton, and 
Mr. W. P. Woolston. 


The local arrangements for the Conference were in the capable 
hands of Mr. Hooper, the Long Eaton Librarian, and thanks are 
due to all who contributed to the success of the Conference. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIANS.—The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Liverpool and 
District Association of Assistant Librarians was held at the 
Reference Library, Liverpool, recently, when about fifty 
members representing the public and private libraries of Liverpool, 
Bootle, Birkenhead, Bebington, Waterloo, and Great Crosby 
were present. The President, Mr. C. H. Hunt (Bootle Public 
Libraries) in the Chair. 


The Annual Report for the year was submitted, and in 
moving its adoption the Chairman (Mr. E. C. Wickens) said 
that in spite of war’s distractions, and the consequent absence 
of certain members on duty with H.M. Forces, the past 
session has been one of the most successful in the history of 
the Association. In 1913-14 there were 59 ordinary members, 
2 associate members, and 3 honorary members. The number of 
subscriptions received during the past session was : Members 54; 
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associate members 7 ; in addition there were 6 honorary members 
on H.M. Service, and 25 other honorary members. The usual 
number of meetings had been held, and an increased average 
attendance had been registered. The following libraries had been 
visited on the dates named: Oct. gth, Bootle Public Library ; 
November 27th, Toxteth Branch Library, Liverpool ; January 8th, 
St. Helens Public Library ; February 12th, Great Crosby Public 
Library ; March 12th, The Atheneum, Liverpool. To the com- 
mittees, chief librarians and staffs of the Libraries mentioned 
our heartiest thanks are accorded. 


Two classes have been held during the winter, viz., on 
Cataloguing and Library Routine. These as usual were under 
the auspices of the Technical Education Committee of the 
Liverpool Corporation. The number of students attending the 
Cataloguing Class being 19, while in Library Routine 23 students 
entered. It must be remembered that Mr. Harold Tempest, at 
very short notice, was requested to take the Cataloguing Class, 
and the Committee feel justified in recording their satisfaction 
with the manner in which be conducted the class in exceptional 
circumstances. The Library Routine Class was conducted by 
Mr. Firth as before. To both instructors the Committee express 
their most sincere thanks and appreciation. While the Committee 
look back upon the work of the Association with considerable 
satisfaction they realise there is still a great deal which might be 
accomplished. They believe that the Association is stronger 
than ever before, and that there is more interest shown in its 
well-being by the assistants in the district. But there is still 
room for improvement. In conclusion, the Committee beg to 
express their thanks to the officers who had worked so admirably 


the Secretary, Treasurer, Librarian, and the Assistant Secretary. 


The Hon. Librarian reported a new record year for the Students’ 
Library. The issues for the Session being over 320, as compared 
with 108 for the previous Session, 65 for 1912-13, and 50 for I1g1I-12. 
This six-fold increase within the short space of three years showed 
that the library had become a truly important factor in the educa- 
tional work of the Association. The collection of books was 
steadily increasing both in size and value. During the past year 
about fifty volumes, &c., had been acquired, of which the larger 
and certainly not the least valuable portion was due to the sympa- 
thies and practical interest shown towards the enterprise by Messrs. 
Gordon Duff, M.A., C. W. Sutton, M.A. (Chief Librarian, Man- 
chester), William Cunningham (Librarian, Liverpool Athenzum), 
C. H. Hunt (Chief Librarian, Bootle), E. C. Wickens (Liverpool), 
Harold Tempest (Liverpool Atheneum), W. Williams (Bootle), 
and Miss K. Fearnside (Librarian, Waterloo-with-Seaforth). To 
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each and all of these generous donors the thanks of the Association 
were heartily accorded. In his appeal to members for their 
constant whole-hearted co-operation, the Hon. Librarian drew 
attention to the great need for a collective index to professional 
periodicals issued since the publication in 1910 of Cannons’s ‘‘ Biblio- 
graphy of Library Economy,” and suggested a co-operative scheme 
for the representative members of local libraries by which this 
useful work might be easily accomplished. The suggestion was 
most favourably received, and the work will soon be well under 
way. Mr. C. Bushell (Toxteth) seconded, and the reports were 
adopted. Mr. C. H. Hunt, Chief Librarian, Bootle, was again 
elected President. 


At the conclusion of the business meeting there was a 
symposium on ‘‘Is affiliation with the Library Assistants’ 
Association desirable? ’’ On the motion being put to the 
meeting it was unanimously decided in the negative. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION : SouTH Coast BRANCH.— 
A very enjoyable meeting of the South Coast Branch was held at 
the Worthing Public Library on Wednesday, 21st April, repre- 
sentatives being present from Brighton, Hove and Worthing. 
Prior to the meeting, Miss Frost, Librarian of Worthing, very 
kindly entertained the visitors to tea. Councillor Walter Aston, 
Chairman of the Worthing Library Committee, presided over the 
meeting, and in a few well-chosen words welcomed the members 
to Worthing. Miss Beryl Gill (Worthing) read a paper on ‘‘ The 
progress of the Public Library Movement on the South Coast.” 
Miss Gill treated the subject in a very exhaustive way, dealing 
more particularly with the public libraries of Brighton, Portsmouth, 
Hove, Worthing, Eastbourne, Lewes and Littlehampton. To 
illustrate her paper Miss Gill had prepared a very interesting 
series of photographs of the interiors and exteriors of the South 
Coast Libraries. Miss Doris Leaper (Brighton) followed, with a 
very able and instructive paper on ‘‘ The Public Library Movement 
in Russia.” The ensuing discussion was contributed to by Miss 
Frost, the Chairman, and Messrs. Law, Webb, Smither and 
Hynes. Hearty votes of thanks to the Chairman, to Miss Frost 
and her staff, and to the readers of the papers, were passed with 
acclamation. The Hon. Secretary of the Branch announced that 
Mr. Henry D. Roberts, Director, Brighton Library, etc., had very 
generously placed a prize of One Guinea at the disposal of the 
Committee. It has been decided that the prize shall be awarded 
to the writer of the best essay on ‘‘ The ideal Public Library : 
from a Ratepayer’s point of view.” The competition is open to 
all members of the Branch.—A.W. 

















EDITORIAL. 


Our nation at last seems to be rousing herself to put forth 
her full strength, and the organisation of industry is receiving 
at the hands of the new National Government no less attention 
than the armies that are springing into being under the magnifi- 
cent direction of the new Knight of the Garter, Lord Kitchener. 
Hearts are beating high with hope and determination to 
help in every way possible in this vast effort to uphold the 
right, and the call comes afresh to each one of us to do 
everything in our power at this time of National need. In the 
present number we gladly publish more names of comrades 
who have joined the forces, but could wish they were still 
more numerous. Are there not others who can and who 
will join the noble army of heroes prepared to face the enemy 
in the field for faith and Motherland? 


* * * 


With Italy in the fray the position of the War assumes 
a greater interest than ever. [he risk to the treasures of Art 
and Literature, to say nothing of the wondrous architecture 
of existing and ruined cities and temples that have made 
Italy the wonder of the world, now exposed to the ruthless 
barbarism of “ the Hun,” is real and urgent. It is clear that 
no sentimental or other reasons will be allowed to stay their 
hand from making havoc with the most sacred and beautiful 
things, for not only does the whole history of the war warn 
us of the barbarous spirit of our foes, but the warning has been 
printed by bombs already thrown from aeroplanes upon 


Venice itself. 
. * * 


It is more than interesting to note how large an influence 
has been exercised over the Italian people at this time by the 
famous patriot and poet, Gabrielle d’Annunzio, an author 
of emotional force whose writings have been largely a revela- 
tion of his sense of the power of love. Although first pub- 
lishing poetic books he early turned to prose works, and these 
are mainly devoted to portrayals of love passionate and 
controlled in a variety of form that almost bewilder our 
cooler Northern hearts. Some of these books have lately been 

Vol. XVII. New Series 108. June, 1915. 
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re-issued, and may well claim the attention of librarians 
throughout the country. The height of his passionate love 
for Italy was perhaps reached in his speech at Rome, where 
he inveighed against any truck with Germany and Austria. 
“ As yesterday the pride of Italy was wholly turned towards 
Rome, so to-day towards Rome is turned Italian anguish. 
For three days I know not what odour of treason has begun to 
suffocate us. No; we will not be a museum, an hotel, a 
summer solace, a horizon painted with Prussian blue for 
international honeymoons ; a pleasant market for buying and 
selling, haggling and defrauding! Our genius calls us to 
put our stamp on the fused and confused matter of a new world. 
Across our heavens passes again the breath that inspired the 
prodigious lines in which Dante represents the flight of the 
Roman eagle, O citizens ! the flight of the eagle, it is yours!” 


+ * * 


International conditions are likely to continue such this 
year that few people will be able to enjoy holidays abroad— 
if, indeed, they take holidays at all. It is well, therefore, to 
consider in June, at the beginning of the holiday season, 
if the libraries have a part to play in making holidays at home 
more successful than heretofore. Certainly it would be sound 
policy if every librarian would adopt the plan which is common 
in America of allowing readers to take out a number of books 
simultaneously for the period of their holiday. The machinery 
required is simple ; the limit of books lent could be governed 
by the stock upon which the librarians can draw, but should 
not be less than four books for a month. All that need be 
required of the reader is that he makes a declaration of the 
length of time for which he wants to keep the books at the 
time of borrowing. Much convenience and little disadvantage 
would follow from the concession. 


* * * 


There were further methods adumbrated at the Bourne- 
mouth Conference, which have up to the present only borne 
fruit, so far as we are aware, in one case. Brighton was always 
a progressive town, and it adopted with celerity a hint from 
Croydon to grant ordinary readers’ privileges to Croydon 
readers in good standing who might be visiting Brighton. 
Readers have to bring from Croydon a voucher signed by 
the Chief Librarian that they are accredited borrowers from 
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the Library, and that their record is good. On receipt of 
this, the Brighton Libraries issue a ticket to the bearer, 
covering the period of his stay. This plan might well be 
extended ; the voucher of a chief librarian—which would of 
course be given with great circumspection—being the only 
recommendation required of the visitor. Clearly people do 
not go away in order that they may read; but in a choice 
between two resorts the balance of amenities must weigh ; 
and a good public library, freely accessible, though not an 
exciting attraction, is an advantage which many would 
appreciate. 
* + * 


The Annual Election of the Council of the Library Associa- 
tion will soon be the principal theme of discussion. At the 
present moment it is perhaps inopportune to press for the 
introduction of new blood by the compulsory retirement of 
Councillors at the expiry of three years, and by making them 
ineligible for re-election for one year ; but this is a method to 
be considered in more peaceful times. Meanwhile, we trust 
that the election will not be disfigured by the tactics which 
were adopted last year by a certain section of the Association 
—or a few individuals in that section—and which were re- 
flected in our pages last year. Need there be an election ? 
Cannot the profession take a leaf from the book of politicians, 
town councillors, and other bodies, and leave things as they 
are this year ? 


The rather dull character of the May meeting of the 
Library Association emphasizes our view that both the L.A. 
and L.A.A. benefit from joint meetings. The May meetings 
were held separately, owing to the fact that the junior associa- 
tion had definitely accepted hospitality at Bromley before 
the idea of amalgamation arose. In the case of the L.A.A. 
the result was a most enjoyable meeting at Bromley, preceded 
by an afternoon ramble through delightful Kent country 
at the most pleasant time of the year. The paper read 
was agreeable, restrained and informative. We understand 
that the June meetings will also be separate. This is un- 
avoidable, because the L.A.A. June gathering to be held at 
Sion College on June 23rd, is the annual business meeting. 
Next session, however, will see, we hope, a joint programme, 
so that the attendances and discussions which made the March 
and April meetings notable may be repeated. 


| 
| 
| 
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BOOKS FOR READING IN CHURCH. 


By ROBERT JOHNSON. 


WU 7 HERE the tides of traffic, which throng Fore and Cripplegate 
Streets, converge, One may step out of the rush past 
the standing statue of the stern tutelary saint of the 
district, John Milton, into the quiet of three centuries ago in 
St. Giles’ Church. Perhaps in the whole seething life of the modern 
city there can be found nowhere else so sudden and so grateful a 
contrast as this simple turning into the church presents. The 
interior is well lighted, as churches which have a history may be 
reckoned, but there is enough twilight and stained-glass illumination 
to give the effect, without the inconvenience, of Milton’s ‘‘ dim, 
religious light,”’ and the prevailing sense is one of repose, of retire- 
ment from the unendurable rush without ; a sanctuary in storm ; 
and, hence, a place where books can be quietly read and thought 
upon. We have seen notices outside churches that they ‘‘ may 
be used for prayer and meditation, and for the reading of books 
of suitable character ’’"—there is one outside St. Botolph’s in 
Bishopsgate—but we do not remember any church that provided 
the books until we came into this sanctuary of St. Giles. Here, 
however, the Vicar has had the appropriate inspiration, and in one 
of the aisles is a small double-shelved bookcase with the legend 
‘* Books for reading in church.” 

One lingered lovingly over this little library, handling the 
books with that feeling, affectionate touch which is known only 
to the bookman to whom the book itself is something that lives, 
is sentient, has a personality. It is not a large collection, and the 
nature of the books is conditioned by the place in which they are 
found. Piety predominates, but one recognizes thankfully that 
it is piety recommended by age, and not collections of sermons 
for the times. Such, indeed, would be entirely inharmonious in 
the church where Milton lies buried ; but, yet, there is a subtle 
irony in the fact that the first book one lifts from the shelf in 
this resting place of the Puritan poet, where also his ‘‘ chief of 
men,” Oliver Cromwell, was married, should be the Confessions of 
St. Augustine. Of course, it is a false reading of history, but one 
can scarcely think of these great Englishmen and the redeemed 
young profligate of Hippo as co-habitants. But so it is,and this 
work gives the keynote to the collection. There are volumes of 
the Ante-Nicene Library, the ever-living De Imitatio Christi—a 
book which will be for ever loved by those who care for beautiful 
thought which is utterly removed from practicality—and one 
might extend the list. It is a satisfying paradox, the very presence 
of this 4 Kempis ready to the hand of the reader in the very midst 
of the surge of London ; or, rather, shall we say, this backwater 
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among the waves into which the sound of the waves comes in a 
subdued and chastened murmur? To encounter this cloistral 
quiet here, is to recover something which in the streets a few minutes 
ago we seemed to have lost entirely. 


Here, it seems, is the germ of something that might be made 
to grow; something that might do a little to restore—but on 
altered lines—the ancient and medizval connexion between 
church and library. Churches abound everywhere, and wherever 
the parson does his duty—save in the almost forgotten times of 
suffragette disturbances—they are ‘‘ open for prayer and medita- 
tion and for the reading of suitable books.’’ But while the first 
two important matters are provided for, seeing that they are both 
of the subjective order, the more objective ‘‘ suitable books ” are 
as a rule not provided, and the would-be reader is left to determine 
for himself what books do or do not come into this class—or, we 
suppose so at least, for we do not remember any uniformed beadle, 
or any clergyman walking round the church, in order to satisfy 
himself of the quality of the reading in progress. Here in St. Giles, 
the suggestion comes to one’s brain that the public library might 
have a mission even in the Church. It would be through this 
channel that the library would obtain the greatest number of its 
readers of theology. Could not every vicar be persuaded to provide 
a few shelves in his church, and could not the public library supply 
and replenish these ? There is nothing essentially secular about a 
book which bears a public library stamp and label. There is 
sometimes dirt, but that is a matter of judicious selection. And 
“* suitable books ”’ are words allowing a large latitude, and need 
not be interpreted as ‘‘ theology.”’ Of course such libraries could 
only receive casual supervision ; only the librarian with the open 
access instinct would embark upon their provision. But people 
do not steal things from churches as a rule, although the human 
race has unaccountable predatory instincts, and we have heard 
of a man who, when charged with stealing forty Bibles, pleaded 
that he did so in order to start a Bible class ! 





But these fears are negligible in general. The suggestion 
seems to us to be attractive for several reasons. It provides 
an atmosphere for books that badly need one for their due 
appreciation ; it serves a sound intellectual and—we do not quibble 
at the word—spiritual purpose ; it brings the right book to the 
right reader in the right circumstances. If these things may be 
admitted, then the material argument loses its secular vulgarity ; 
and it brings the public library to huge masses of the people by 
whom—in the atmosphere that they reverence—it will be seen 
in a new light. 

We wonder if we have convinced the reader ; we wonder more 
if, having convinced him, we could convince the clergy ? 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES ON SLAVONIC 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
By L. C. WHARTON. 


(continued). 


Kiev. Kievo-Pecherskaya Lavra. 

Chasoslov, 1617. 4to (First book of Kiev press). 

Half-page of preface by Zakh. Kopistensky, the printer 
fig. 235. Bulg. 271. The following capital letters are to be found: 
Z, Ch, Kh, P, M, D, P, K, L, R. 

Kasian, Sakovich, Monk. Vyershye na zhalobnuy pogreb 
— Petra Konashevicha. 1622. Title-page, fig. 236, 
Bulg. 272. 

Imnologiya. 1630. Title-page. Fig. 237. Bulg. 273. 
Verses from this and arms of Peter Mogila, Archbishop 
of Kiev. Fig. 238. Bulg. 274. 





Krakow. See Cracow. 


Kronstadt, Transylvania. [Brasov in Roumanian.]} 
Diaconul Coresi, 156r. 
Evangheliar Romanesc. 
Full-page facs. of part of Colophon. Pic. 203. 
Epilogue. B.&H. 44. 
A page. B.GH. 48. 
Ornament, B.GH. 45. 
, 1563. 
Apostol Romanesc. A page with P. B.&dH. 50. 
1568. 
Sbornic Slavonesc, part 2. 
A page with U and Colophon. B.&H. 54. 
—— 1570. 
Roumanian Psalter. Colophon. B.&H. 55. 
——— 2 ; 
Octoechus. Slavonic. Part 1. 
Glas 1-5. 1574. First page with heading Nachelo,etc. B.& H. 








57: 
First page of Velikaya Vechernya. B.&H. 58. 
Another page of same. B.&H. 50. 
Part 2, Glas 6-8. 1575. 
Colophon with Golden Bull (seal) of the Wallachian land 
(Krisovoul Vlashskoi zemli). B.&H. 61. 
First page of Velikaya Vechernya. B.&H. 62. 
1577- 
Psaltire Slavo-Romanesc, 1577. 
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Epilogue, B.&H. 64. Last p. from Safarike’s copy, B.&H. 


Psalm 13. B. GH. 65. 

Another, B.&H. 66. 

— 1578. 

Oktoih mih Slavonesc, 1578. 

First page. B.&H. 70. 

Pages from Velikaya Vechernya. B.&H. 71, 72. 

Diaconul Coresi and Manaila, 1579. 

Evangheliar Slavonese, 1579. 

Epilogue. B.&H. 74. 

George Greus, Luce Hirscheri impensis ; probably by Coresi, 

1580-I1. 

Evanghelie cu invatatura. [Bianu’s No. 25.] 

Frontispiece. Pic. 209. 

A quasi-dedication. B.&H. 86. 

K and crowned tree-root. Pic. 211. 

A page of text. B. GH. 87. 

[N.B.—Coresi was a deacon at Tirgoviste (which see) and was 
both translator or editor and printer of most of these books. } 

Serban, son of Coresi, 1588. 

Liturghier Slavonesc. First page. B.&H. 100. 

Ornament. B.&H. ro1-102. 


Lemberg. 
Ivan Thedorov, 1574. (cf. Moscow). 
Apostol, 1574. Part of Colophon with block of I and capital 
S. Fig. 200. Bulg. 235. 
Arms of Lemberg and of Thedorov (as in Bible of Ostrog 
(which see). Fig. 199: Bulg. 233. 
(Compare also his tombstone, fig. 201, p. 238.) 
Leopolis. Sce LEMBERG. 
Lowenberg. Sce LEMBERG. 
Lwow. Sce LEMBERG. 


Mletsi. See VENICE. 


Moscow. 1564-1718. 

Ivan Thedorov and Petr Mstislavets, 1564. 

Apostol, 1564. [First Moscow Book; but see articles by 
M. Tiberghien, of Brussels, and some significant remarks by 
Bulgakov on Thedorov’s possible predecessors. ] 

Title and headline (Sobornoe poslanie podnyu, etc.), fig. 173. 
Bulg. 221. 

First leaf with capital P and block, fig. 172. Bulg. 219. 

Capital letters, viz., P, I, S, E, and blocks of E, I, ZH and S. 
Fig. 176-83. Bulg. 223. 

Two ornaments. Fig. 174-5. Bulg. 221. 
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Gospel and Epistle, 1564-8. 

Seven watermarks of these. Fig. 186-92. Bulg. 226. 

{It is usually preferable to go direct to the authoritative 
works of N. P. Likhachev for specifically Russian and 
Slavonic watermarks, and C. M. Briquet for all water- 
marks, but the few examples noted here belong to the 
rare instance of the definite book of a definite and very 
important printer. ] 

1564: 1564-8. 

Ornament used in Apostol of 1564 and Gospel and Epistles 
of 1564-8. Fig. 185. Bulg. 225. 

Gospel 1564-8. Ornaments with capitals arranged crosswise : 
mi ¥ Fig. 193-4. Bulg. 227. 

Letters A, B, from same Gospel. Bulg. 228. 

Chasovnik, 1565. 

A page. Fig. 184. Bulg. 224. 

Moscow Psalter, 1568. 

A block of B and other capitals. Fig. 202. Bulg. 239. 

Blocks of G, I, K, N, P, T, Kh. Fig. 203-9. Bulg. 240. 

Block of King David: Fig. 210, Bulg. 241. 

Andronik Timotheev Nevyezhin, 1589. 

Triodion, 1589. 

Capital M and block T and a heading. Fig. 214-5. Bulg. 245. 

[Perhaps same. ] 

Octoechus, 1594. 

Full page with block of V (B). Fig. 216. Bulg. 246. 

Apostol, 1597. 

Heading, Block of P, and part of first page. Fig. 217. Bulg. 247. 

Ornamental heading. Fig. 218. Bulg. 247. 

Mineya Obshchaya (—Anthologion), 1600. Headline, capital 
U and some lines. Fig. 220. Bulg. 248. 

[Details of printer and date uncertain.] c. 1605. 

Gospel, c. 1605. 

Peculiar form of N in first leaf. Fig. 221. Bulg. 249. 

Onisim Mikhailov Radishevsky, 1606. 

Gospels 1606. B block, heading etc. Fig. 223. Bulg. 250. 

Aniketa Thedorov Fofanov and Onisim Mikhailov Radishevsky, 
1613, and their successors. 

Arms of the Moscow Printing Press (Lion and Unicorn fighting 
for the crown). Fig. 244. Bulg. 283. 

{This was especially intended to be applied to bindings. ] 

Synodal Typography, 1647. 

Uchenie i khitrosti ratnago stroeniya, 1647. [The engravings 
on copper are Dutch, and were done in 1649. They are never- 
theless spoken of as the “ first copper engraving in Russia.” 
One of the first secular books printed here. ] 
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Full page plate of title-page. Bulg. 285. 

Ulozhenie Tsarya Aleksyeya Mikhailovicha, 1649. [Published 
twice this year. ] 

Quarter leaf with block I and capital K,1,S,L,A,G. Fig. 245. 
Bulg. 286. 

Thedor Ivanov Popov, 1648. 

The church type for the Russian Bible of 1663 was that cut 
and cast by Popov in 1648, and still used for Church purposes. 
Bulg. 265. Note 148. 

1703. Vyedomosti. The first organ of the Russian Periodical 
Press, founded by Peter the Great. 

Specimens of title-page and of Types of 1703—Fig. 262-4, Bulg. 
324-5. [After 1711 this was published at Petrograd occasionally, 
and reprinted at Moscow. ] 

1704 of same. Fig. 262. Bulg. 324. 

1708. Mikhail Efremov. 

Specimens of first ‘‘ Grazhdansky ”’ script founded at Moscow 
in 1708. Fig. 252-3. Bulg. 308. 

Geometriya, 1708. First book in this type. Fig. 254 ditto. 

1709. Specimens of both alphabets. Fig. 255 ditto. 

Mikhail Efremov, 1710. 

First and following pages of new “ Grazhdansky "’ Alphabet 
with Peter I.’s manuscript alterations. Fig. 256-61. Bulg. 
310-14. 

Thedor Polikarpov, 1718. 

Geografiya generalna, 1718. Translated from Latin by 
Polikarpov. The first book in the new “ Grazhdansky ”’ script. 
Title-page, reduced. Fig. 251. Bulg. 307. 

Moskva. See Moscow. 
Moskwa. Sce Moscow. 


Miihlbach {—Sas Sebes]. Coresi, 1577-80, Slavonic Psalter, 1577. 
Fol. 172 from Safarik’s copy. Pic. 215. [The type is the same 
as the Molitvennik of Tirgoviste of 1545. ] 

Roumanian Psalter, 1577. 

Verso of last leaf, Pic. 217. [The type is not the same. ] 

Sbornic Slavonesc, 1580. Colophon. B.&H. 83. 

Nesvizh. Sce NESWIZH. 

Neswizh. Matvyei Kavechinsky, 1562. 

Budny (Sz.) Katikhisis, 1562. 

8th page of dedication to Radziwill, with capital K and S. 
Fig. 171. Bulg. 213. 

Two-thirds of leaf 106 with capital P, T, M, D, and Kh, and 
heading Pochinaetsya Vtoraya chast’ katikhisi o vyere Puitan’e. 
Fig. 170. Bulg. 212. 

Ornament. Fig. 169. Bulg. 212. 
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Nieswiez. Sce NESWIZH. 

Novuy Grad Sloboda. See SLosopa. 

Obod. {For fabulous press here.] Sce Cerinje. 
Orastie. See Broos. 

Ostrog. Ivan Thedorov, 1580-81. 

Psalter with New Testament, 1580. 
Fig. 228. Bulg. 259. 

Title-page, reduced. Fig. 230. Bulg. 261. 

Capital P, etc. from early page of New Testament. Fig. 229, 
Bulg. 260. 

A specimen of some of the type for the Bible, got from the 
press of the Mamoniches in Wilna and used in Bible, and after- 
wards taken to Moscow by Radishevsky. Fig. 234. Bulg. 265. 
Text 263. 

Bible, 1580-81. 

Title-page, nearly full size. Bulg. 260. 

Genesis I., first leaf, reduced, Bulg. 260. 

A collation, pp. 260-1. 

Large Type, Greek and Slavonic. 

Arms of Prince Constantine of Ostrog. Fig. 231. Bulg. 262. 

Colophon and Arms of Ivan Thedorov, Fig. 232. Bulg. 262. 

|For Postel’s use of Bosnian Script.] See VENICE, 


Capital P and heading. 


Fig. 233. Bulg. 263. 


Paris, 1538. 
1571. 
Petrograd. Veitbrekht i Shnor, 1777. 

Sanktpeterburgskiya UchenuiyaVyedomosti na 1777 god. 
No. 1. Titlepage. Fig. 266. Bulg. 337. 

[The productions of the Petrograd press are, for obvious 
reasons, outside the limits set to this list, and the above 
instance is given by way of exception, because of its 
special interest. ] 

Pietari, Pieterburg. See PETROGRAD. 

Piterburg. See PETROGRAD. 

Prag. See PRAGUE. 

Praga. See PRAGUE. 

Prague. Frantsisk Georgy Skorina, 1517. [From Wilna.} 

Bible. Esther. Title leaf with letter K and woodcut of 
Ahasuerus receiving Esther. Fig. 163. Bulg. 204. 

Initial leaf with block and letters P, O and V. Fig. 166. 
Bulg. 208. 

(Bible Ecclesiasticus. Kniga Sirakh.) Page with portrait of 
Skorina and some Glagolitic and Cyrillic letters engraved on it, 
including Glagolitic D. Fig. 162. Bulg. 202. 

Letters Ch and M from the same fount. Fig. 164-5. Bulg. 


207. 
(To be concluded). 
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THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION EXAMINATION, 1915. 


By a LONDON STUDENT. 


“HE professional examination this year differs in very few 
particulars from that of any former year. The only radical 
change made was in the practical classification test, in 

which the candidates were advised in capital letters that ‘‘ the 

indexes to the classifications might be used.’’ We understand that 
this was optional with the examiners, and that the use of indexes 
was permitted because it was thought that the test was not of the 
candidate’s memory of the schedules, but of his ability to classify 
books by the aid of the tools which would be at his disposal in an 
ordinary well-equipped cataloguing room. We think there are objec- 
tions to this departure from established practice, as it will no doubt 
lead a student to rely too much upon the index and to appeal too 
rarely to the schedules of his schemes. A classification, it has 
been wisely argued, should be read from main heading down to the 
minutest division the classifier needs for his purpose ; and, where 
this method is not followed, the chances of classification muddles, 
especially in such a many-place scheme as Dewey’s, are likely to 
be many. The use of the index, too, is calculated to limit the 
power of the examiner. On the other hand, the examiners have 
our sympathy in the view already stated that the test is one to be 
made under the actual conditions prevailing in classification 
rooms ; and we. reflect also that the indiscriminate use of the index 
is more fatal than any other obstacle to the incompetent candidate. 
It will be of interest to know how the results will be affected by 
the concession. Messrs. Savage and Sayers may be depended 
upon to see that no lower standard of work than that accepted 
heretofore shall pass muster. A brief review of the papers may not 
be uninteresting. In Section I., LITERARY History, the examiners 
this year are the veteran Mr. H. R. Tedder, and a newer examiner, 
ut first-class authority, Dr. H. Thomas. The papers were broad 
in scope, and allowed great latitude in consequence to the candidates. 

In the general papers—7.e., covering the whole of English literary 

history—we have this sort of question :— 

‘“ Who were the chief contributors to the Spectator, and the 
conductors of similar periodicals of the early 18th 
century ? ”’ 

‘“ Describe the special merits of any four living English 

oets.”” 

Only three of the ten questions, however, dealt with matters 

where literary discussion, criticism or really subjective knowledge 
were involved. Memory would serve to answer such questions 
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as ‘‘ What were Chaucer’s works besides the Canterbury Tales,”’ 
‘* Give a list of Caxton’s writings,” and educationally these cannot 
be said to be of the first order. In excuse it may be urged that 
such knowledge is a definite part of the librarian’s equipment, 
and the questions are therefore justified. 

The special period was 1850-1880, one that is a joy to all 
men under forty, we suppose, and the remarks about breadth 
apply here more particularly. Definitions of Pre-Raphaelitism, 
the development of periodical literature, scientific literature, and 
the usual eight quotations were to be recognized and classified 
by the aid of memory. Well-equipped candidates had unusual 
opportunities in criticising such questions as: ‘‘ Contrast Colonel 
Newcombe with Mr. Pickwick, and you have one way of envisaging 
the difference,” and ‘‘ Browning may vanish from general view, 
but Tennyson’s place, as a landmark in English literature, is 
assured.”” Altogether the paper was a just, sound piece of work, 
worthy of the examiners. 

Section II., BiBpLioGRAPHY was divided into historical, 
practical and book-selection, and comment is hardly necessary 
upon any of the three papers. One remembers the historical 
papers of the past with something like resentful regret when one 
finds here that only three questions on printing (involving knowledge 
of the Oxford printers, the history of the censorship, and of school- 
reading books) were asked. It was a selective test. In this same 
paper a neat question was, ‘‘ At the beginning of the present 
War there was a scarcity of paper in this country. Explain how 
this came about, and say whether the effects would have been 
equally great 100 years ago? ”’ 

The practical paper requires no comment ; it was one of the 
best we have seen, and that on book-selection, if it be treated with 
the care we have learned to expect from such a combination of 
examiners as Dr. E. A. Baker and Messrs. James Hutt and A. E. 
Twentyman, will prove to have been a comprehensive and searching 
ordeal. To answer it well the candidate must be a good reference 
worker, and we commend a careful study of this third paper to 
all assistant librarians, and chiefs for that matter. 

Section III., CLASSIFICATION, in which the examiners are 
Messrs. E. A. Savage and W. C. Berwick Sayers, reflected the 
the lines of what may be called the modern school—the examiners 
seemed especially keen in the first paper on the constructional 
principles of classifications. A few of the points raised, such as 
‘* The flexibility of a notation is its essential feature. Explain,” 
seems rather elementary, perhaps, but we do not think that a 
candidate could do any seven of the twelve questions set without 
possessing a good knowledge of classification. We commented 
in our first paragraph upon the principal change in the second 
paper. Otherwise it followed the lines (of classifying annotated 
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entries) which have been in use for the past two years. Some of 
the books chosen are those awkward ones which librarians wish 
authors would not write as they do not fit into any scheme with 
finality. Of such is Belloc’s ‘‘ Bayeux Tapestry,’’ Graham’s 
‘‘ With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem,” and_ Fraser’s 
‘‘ Napoleon the Gaoler ; personal experiences and adventures of 
British soldiers and sailors (as prisoners of war).”’ 


We hope that the terrible débacle in the cataloguing candidates 
which occurred last year will not have been repeated. Cataloguing 
is an every-day part of our work ; it is also one in which serious 
errors are made by students more often, we believe, than are made 
in any other subject, and enquiries made last year proved how just 
was the examiners’ severity. The examiners, Messrs. H. Bond 
and L. S. Jast, are the same as last year. Candidates had, in 
the first paper, a choice of seven out of ten questions, in which 
the treatment of composite works in classified catalogues, alphabetic 
order, the changed name, the cataloguing of catalogues, anonymous 
works, official publications, common errors, the choice of headings, 
and similar matters, appeared. This seems comprehensive enough. 
We notice, however, the value of all questions is not equal ; as, in 
fact, it cannot be in any section ; and there should be some method 
by which certain questions are made compulsory and by which 
higher marks are allocated. For example, question 8, which was, 
‘* Tf it were found expedient to economise space in a dictionary 
catalogue, what forms of entries could be omitted without affecting 
the essential usefulness of the catalogue ? ”’ was one of the essential 
order, and it should have been compulsory. The practical paper 
required the cataloguing, for dictionary and classified catalogues, of 
ten prospectuses, and the annotation (in thirty words each) of 
four of them. As is usual, the books in French and Latin have 
given most trouble, especially owing to the elementary inability 
of some candidates to recognize the difference between nominative 
and genitive in the second language. We are in no way critical of 
the setting of such tests ; they are a part of every day practice, 
but the difficulty points to the need of elementary Latin and 
French as auxiliaries of cataloguing study. 


To some people, and especially to those whose chances of 
travel are limited, library history is a dreary topic. Such must 
have been pleased with Section V., LipRaARY History, EQuip- 
MENT AND RoutINE, in which the whole of the subject was repre- 
sented by only three questions, covering the British Museum, the 
great book collectors, and three fairly well-known large libraries. 
Library law was too modest in its requirements ; since none of the 
administrative operations of the law were touched upon. Com- 
mittees, Government grants in South Africa, an analysis of a 
library balance sheet, the architectural requirements of a £10,000 
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building, and a sketch plan of a branch library, form a satisfactory 
first paper. The second paper showed advanced modern require- 
ments in photographic surveys, open access guides, publishers’ 
bindings versus sheets, second-hand purchase, weeding-out, 
bye-laws and regulations, reference library rules, and the admission 
as borrowers of non-residents. In this difficult section (from the 
point of view of question setting), the examiners, Messrs. S. A. Pitt 
and J. H. Quinn, have given the candidates the fullest opportunities. 


Almost equally difficult from the examiners’ standpoint is 
the simplest of all sections, No. 6, Lriprary RovutTiINE, in which 
Dr. E. A. Baker and Mr. Wm. C. Plant were the examiners. The 
trouble is the almost necessary over-lapping between this Section 
and Section V., and in the second paper we found a question on 
binding, which properly belonged here, and in Section V., as we 
have already noticed, we had also a binding question. On the 
whole the questions were representative and wide. This one, 

3riefly describe some existing features of American Library 
practice that have not been generally adopted in this country,” 
is of a new kind, and, even if it is vague, is a welcome one. We 
were up-to-date, too, in this paper, since in one question the 
candidate was asked to discuss the problem of staff in war-time. 
Beyond these, we need not cite the questions, except to notice a 
significant one, no doubt inspired by the curious administrative 
systems of Wandsworth, West Ham, Lewisham, Camberwell, 
and Woolwich—the list is appalling—‘* Contrast from the point 
of view of practical administration the policy of centralised manage- 
ment of a central library and branches as a system under a chief 
librarian, with that of administration of each library by an entirely 
independent staff.” 

It will be seen that in our opinion the work of the examiners 
has been done well, in spite of abnormal conditions. Any 
thoughtful person must realize that to set questions which have 
freshness year after year, or to give a new turn to old questions, 
is a task which taxes the fullest powers of those who undertake it. 
That it has been accomplished is a matter upon which we con- 
gratulate both examiners and students. We have always 
emphasised the value of the examinations even when we have 
been most critical of their details ; and in spite of the often-urged 
theory that they help to provide library authorities with cheap 
trained labour, we cannot help thinking that betterment can only 
come when, as a body, librarians are able to produce such qualifica- 
tions as these. The time is rapidly nearing when the cheap sneers 
that some long-established librarians level at the use of the letters 
M.L.A. and F.L.A. after the successful students’ name—will be 
obviously unworthy, because the letters will represent actual 
acquirements. 
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BOOKS ON THE GREAT WAR. 
By F. W. T. Lance and W. T. Berry. 
THIRD SUPPLEMENT. 


POETRY AND ANTHOLOGIES. 


British War Poems. By an American. 1915. Harrison. 6d. n 


Bronam, Beecher. Sonnets and Lyrics on the Present War. 1915. 
Hodder & S. Is. 
Cammell, C. R. Casus Belli: a Satire, with other Poems. 1915. 
Humphreys. 2s. 6d. n. 
Chesterton,G.K. Poems. 1915. Port. Burns & O. §5.n. 
Includes several poems on the war 
Dobell, Bertram. Sonnets and Lyrics: a Little Book of Verse on 
the Present War. I915. Dobell. Is. n. 
Drinkwater, John. Swords and Ploughshares. 1915. 
Sidgwick & J. 2s. 6d. n. 
A miscellaneous collection of poems, many of which have been inspired 
by the present war. 


Forster, R. H. Poems of a Northumbrian. 2nd Series. 1915. 
Newcastle: Noble. Is. 1 
Goodchild, G. Editor. Battle Poems and Patriotic Verses: a 
War Anthology. 1915. New York: Hearst's. $1 & $2 n. 
Hammond, Irene. War Verses and Others. 1915. 
St. Catherine Press. Is. n. 
Holmes, W. Kersley. Ballads and Field and Billet. 1915. 
Paisley: Gardner. ts. 6d. n. 


A collection of verses reprinted from The Glasgow Herald and The Glasgow 
News. 


International Conciliation. Special Bulletin. Contemporary War 
Poems ; with an Introduction by John Erskine. 1915. 

New York: Assoc. for International Conciliation. Gratis. 
Kaufman, Herbert. The Hell-Gate of Soissons, and other Poems. 
IgI5. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. n. 
Mitchell, Frank A. War Rhymes and Peace Poems. 1914. 

Chicago: Seymour. $1 n. 

Morgan, Angela. The Hour has Struck : a War Poem, and Other 

Poems. I914. New York: Aster Press. $1.50. 
Reprinted in part from various periodicals. 


Oyler, Leslie M. The Children’s Entente Cordiale. Illustrated by 
George Morrow. I9gI5. Jack. Is. n. 
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Page, Frederick. Editor. An Anthology of Patriotic Prose. 1915. 
Oxford Univ. Press. 2s. n. 


Seaman, Siz Owen. War Time Verses. Ig15. Constable. 1s. n. 
Reprinted from Punch 

Stephens, W. H. Imperial Camp Songs and Recitations of the 

War of ror4. I9T5. Cairo: Whitehead Morris. 


Strickland, Six W. W. The Break-up of Europe: a Prophetic 
Translation of Claudian’s Masterpiece ‘‘ Against Rufinus,” in Two 
Books. 1915. W. H. Smith. 6d. n 


Swinglehurst,H.E. Patriotic Poems. 1915. Unwin Bros. ts. n. 
Terry, E. Blanche. The Broken Promise, and other War Poems. 


I9I5. Stockwell. 6d. n. 
Warren, ‘iv Herbert. Poetry and War. 1915. Oxford Pamphlets. 
Milford. 

FICTION. 


Campbell, Cap/. R. W. Private Spud Tamson. 1915. 
Blackwood. Is. n. 

Chambers, Robert W. Who Goes There! 1915. Jilus. 
Appleton. Os. 
Grant, Capi. Allen. A Cadet of Belgium: an American Boy in 
the Great War ; a Story of Cavalry Daring, Bicycle and Automobile 
Adventures. [Illustrated by Bayard Jones. 1915. Boys at the 
Front Series. New York: Doran. 60c. n. 


Grant, Capt. Allen. In Defence of Paris : an American Boy in the 
Trenches ; a Story of Infantry and Big Guns. Illustrated by 
Bayard Jones. 1915. Boys at the Front Series. 
New York: Doran. 60c. n. 
Hayes, Clair W. The Boy Allies at Liége: or, Through Lines of 
Steel. IgI5. New York: Burt. 60c. n. 
Hayes, Clair W. The Boy Allies on the North Sea Patrol: or, 
Striking the First Blow at the German Fleet. 1915. 
New York: Burt. 60c. n. 
Heilgers, Louise. Somewhere in France : Stories of the Great War. 


1915. Dryden Publishing Co. 3s. 6d. n. 
Le Feuvre, Amy. Daddy’s Sword. 1g15. Hodder & S. 2s. n. 


Lyons, A. Neil. Kitchener Chaps: a Volume of Sketches. 1915. 

Lane. Is. n. 
MacLean, Charles A., and Frank Blighton. Here’s to the Day. 
IQI5. Hodder & S. 6s. 
Rynd, Evelyne E. Mrs. Green Again. 1915. Murray. 2s. 6d. nm. 
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Sheehan, P. P., and Robert H. Davis. We are French! With a 


Preface by Sir Gilbert Parker. 1915. Simpkin. Is. 1. 
Shortt, Vere. Lost Sheep. 1915. New York: Lane. $1.25 n. 
Smedley, Constance. On the Firing Line. 1915. Puinam 6s. 
[Swinton, Lieut.-Col.] The Green Curve, by ‘‘ Ole Luk Oie.” 
1915. Blackwood. is. n. 


Tinker, Beamish. The Man who Stayed at Home. From the Play 
of the same name, by L. Worrall and J. E. Harold Terry. 1915. 

Mills & B. 6s. 
Walker, J. Bernard. America Fallen : the Sequel to the European 
War. I9gI5. New York: Dodd. Mead. 75c. n 
Wallace, Edgar. ‘‘Smithy’’ andthe Hun. 1915. Pearson. ts. n. 


A collection of soldier stories. 


Williamson, W. H. To Arms! 1915. Laurte. 6s. 


HUMOUR. 


Burton, H. B. Der Kaiser von Potsdam. 1915. 

Dublin: Hodges, Figgis. 
Lucas, E. V. In Gentlest Germany, by Hun Svedene : Translated 
from the Svengalese by E. V. Lucas. [Illustrated by George 
Morrow. I0gI5. Lane. Is. n. 

A parody on Dr. Sven Hedin’s ‘** With the German Armies in the West.” 

McIntosh, Dorothy M. Our Allies’ A. B.C. War Book. Drawings 
by Chris. Heaps. 1915. Harrison. Is. n 


(To be continued.) 


In the May number “ Zenodotus”’ let fall a suggestion we 
should like to see materialise; namely, that some enterprising 
library assistant should draw up a select list ot books inculcating 
patriotism. Such a list would be of service everywhere, and in 
commending the matter to the notice of our younger colleagues, 
we may add that we shall be willing to receive such lists and to 
publish in ‘The Library World ”’ the one we judge to be the best. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ZENODOTUS : 
THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 

One grain of comfort have I gathered of late. Contrary to 
the candidly expressed opinion of the critic on my hearth you say 
that I am well-dressed. This is a dazzling height to which | 
never dreamed to aspire, and my stature, mentally and morally, 
has increased enormously. Otherwise I am wondering dolefully 
why--when I ask your view of the Carnegie Trustee’s opinion 
that the Central Bureau for the Employment of Women has a 
sphere distinct from that of the Government Labour Bureau— 
you should indite me a melancholy sermon on my diseased view 
of culture, a word which because of its maltreatment (not only by 
the Germans), I detest as much as you do. Why do you suppose 
that { want our libraries to minister to the mere graces of life at 
the expense of the practical? My friend, I join issue with you. 

You apparently regard the public library as the university of the 
working man exclusively. You picture an unwashen, ungrammati- 
cal, skilled workman standing doubtfully at our doors and imploring 
for books. These ideas are in their exclusive form figments of 
your imagination! The library is not a class institution but a 
civic one—to labour the obvious—and the last book on the turbine, 
or naval power, if it pleases you better, ought certainly to be on 
our shelves by equal right with the last volume of real poems—if 
there is such a thing. But only by equal right, not by superior 
right! The goal of the library is literature in the broad sense in 
which we both understand the word (of which belles-letires is only 
a very small part). But I maintain, while sympathising pro- 
foundly with your plea for technical works, that others have an 
equal claim. And, mark you, ideas are greater than mechanics. 
Out of your own mouth I convict you. Did Krupp make the 
War or Treitschke ? Did Zeppelin or Nietszche? To hold the 
balance, to be fair to both the artizan and the artist, is what you 
really desire, is it not? If so, I register my cordial agreement. 
BOROUGH COUNCIL MINUTES AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

A friend sends me a newspaper in which a discharged borough 
official is reported to have claimed and won heavy damages against 
his Council because certain allegations against him were published. 
The principal thing in his claim was that the minutes of the Borough 
Council had been displayed in the public libraries. This opens a 
field of possibilities. Who publishes the minutes; the Council 
that issues them, or the library where they are displayed ? Where, 
I take it, the committee is a reporting body, the onus clearly 
rests upon the Council which controls it ; where, however, it has 
delegation of powers, it may conceivably fall upon the libraries 
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committee. Both originator (council) and publisher (libraries 
committee) are liable at law, I am given to understand. What 
are we to do? Usually ratepayers expect to be able to consult 
the minutes at the library ; but any minutes which are so consulted 
are, ipso facto, published documents. And, it seems to me, minutes 
should be confidential, as much public business—especially that 
involving transfers of property, personal character, &c.—should 
not, in the interests of the public, be revealed until it is completed. 
But minutes are also invaluable local history, which it is the duty 
of every public library to preserve, especially as the average corpora- 
tion is careless about such matters. A via media may be suggested. 
Minutes should be deposited at the library, but should not be 
available for public consultation for—say—six months. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES. 

Have at you again, amicus meus! I don’t like your strictures 
on American libraries ; nor your attacks on all their methods of 
advertising, although I admitted myself in my letter to you last 
December that the latter could sometimes fathom the depths of 
vulgarity. Do you not think that your comparative analyses of 
American expenditures and issues prove in icy fact that we give 
the public too much for its money, rather than that the American 
public gives too much money for its libraries ?_ Here we complain 
eternally of our restricted funds, but has any one of us yet proved 
what are ‘‘ample funds’’? I[ trow not, or our sympathies might 
even go out to America. On the whole the greater libraries of America 
do great work, and by educated people, on generously financed 
but not extravagant principles. It is only the second-class library, 
or the small backwoods library, run, as a rule, by a lady librarian, 
whose enthusiam is not ballasted by discretion or knowledge, 
that sends out horrible catch-penny advertisements of the kind 
that make cold water trickle down our backs. We can hardly 
cure this without changing the psychology of the American. It 
is a great thing, however, to find a country where the library is 
not merely accepted and excused, but where it is believed in and 
supported ungrudgingly. Are we not really envious of this world 
example ? 

““ WEARINESS, LONG DRAWN OUT——— 

Wisdom comes only by experience, and wisdom in writing by 
larger experience than most other things. Otherwise we should 
see reason permeating more rapidly into the minds of those who 
write papers for the meetings of professional associations. Believe 
me, my Zenodotus, I attended a recent meeting of the L.A., at which 
a paper—and, as far as substance goes, an interesting one—was 
read on engraving in its multiform varieties. Beginning at about 
eight p.m. (more or less ; we are librarians, and, having plenty of 
time, never descend to commonplace punctuality), the genial 
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reader read on mercilessly and remorselessly until about ten p.m.; 
‘“ and "as my lamented friend Abakes saith :— 

** And all our yawning was in vain,” 
Worse might have befallen ; for in the March Record appears a 
a recondite paper, and an erudite one, on ‘‘ Library Provision in 
Celtic Countries,’ which occupies 44 pages of that estimable 
magazine. A useful paper, and one that ought to have been 
written ; but, think, Zenodotus, the author was going to read it 
before the L.A.! Had he attempted it, we should still be there 
listening or sleeping—I think the latter. There are various 
forms of asphyxiating gas, and few are as deadly as that emitted 
by a professional paper prolonged unduly. Let us consider the 
question a little. 

Although you and I do not care for such vanities, there is solid 
honour attaching to the reader of a good paper before his pro- 
fessional brethren ; it means—or should mean—that he is con- 
vinced that he has something to say and knows how to say it—has 
made personal research and desires to propound the result. This is 
always so, is it not, dear Alexandrian? But prolixity and wit 
were ever deadly enemies, and, except in special circumstances, 
we meet to discuss rather than to listen. Why, then, do readers 
abuse their privileges? Why, when they know they have us 
helpless in their grip, do they overwhelm us with cascades of 
volubility ?. Provincial members are sinners in particular. Now 
and again such an one as Mr. Pitt, or Mr. Savage, or Mr. Powell, 
gives a paper of the right length; but the others—no! on the 
whole I do not blame them. It is the opportunity that may 
come only once in a decade or less often. Wherefore they must 
write a masterpiece ; and, alas! they fail only in remembering 
that there is a beauty in proportion and a wisdom of restraint. 


IS THERE NO REMEDY ? 

My strictures on the L.A. Council have ever been gentle, as 
you know ; because I realize fully that the people composing it 
pursue the glory of office only as a secondary consideration, and 
that the main part of that glory seems to exist in their being a 
target for our criticism. On the other hand, they give much 
time, and money (even in London, although our Provincial colleagues 
don't believe it) to the promotion of our common ends. I don’t 
like blaming the Council or the Publications Committee for the 
unreasonableness of readers of papers ; for all the alternatives to 
allowing the reader to do just what they like seem to have dis- 
advantages. The alternatives are various, but two are prominent : 
(a) ‘‘ That papers should be submitted before being accepted by 
the Publications Committee."”” Can you imagine the catastrophic 
dullness that might result ? And, in the case of papers on special 
subjects, who is to judge of their quality ? (b) ‘‘ That the papers 
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should be printed and circulated in advance.’ Alas! I imagine 
our present low attendance would dwindle even more under these 
conditions, and there is just one element in our bibliothetical nature 
that this notion overlooks, and that is that few men will write 
papers before they are compelled to do so. If we had thousands 
of aspirants eagerly rushing to offer papers, we might pause, 
select, criticise ; but I am given to understand that in truth the 
Secretary of the Publications Committee adds ten years to his age 
every session as a result of his experiences in persuading the un- 
willing to prepare papers. If we have papers at all, it still follows 
that we should have some control over them. 
ERATOSTHENES. 
[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
the writers of ‘* LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.” 


LIBRARY NEWS. 


| Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. | 


The Welsh National Library, Aberystwyth, has had a total 
sum of {117,500 spent upon it up to February last. All grants 
for the purchase of additions have been withdrawn in accordance 
with a resolution of the Lords of the Treasury. The grant for the 
current year has accordingly been reduced by {800, the reduction 
being from {£4,000 to £3,200. Mr. Ballinger, the Librarian, says, 
“* As we have no other source of income for upkeep, this reduction 
is serious. At the same time the President and the Council were 
unanimously of opinion that in the existing circumstances the 
efforts of the Treasury to safeguard the finances of the country 
called for loyal support, and the proposal was accepted by the 
Council in that spirit. We are making an effort to collect for the 
Library all literature relating to the war. The official statements 
of all the countries engaged have been obtained, both originals and 
translations. We have also obtained the speech by Mr. Lloyd 
George on the influence of small nations in thirteen foreign languages 
into which it was translated. I appeal to those who can assist to 
do so, by sending any local publications, and especially those in 
Welsh or printed in Wales or Monmouthshire.” 

Barking Urban District Council has decided to remove from 
the Public Library The Times, Daily Mail, Evening News, and 
Weekly Dispatch. This is owing to the uncalled-for attacks 
made on the Minister of War, Lord Kitchener. 

Bethnal Green Borough Council has agreed to give part ot the 
site acquired for the new Public Library for the use of the military 
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staff attached to the Bethnal Green Military Hospital. The 
military authorities will vacate the premises on two months’ 
notice being given by the Council. 

At Beverley the indicator system for all books except fiction 
has now been abandoned, and open-access adopted. Frequent 
stocktaking to test the safe-guarding of the books reveals that the 
fear of volumes going astray is needless. A special ‘‘ open-access ”’ 
ticket, different in shape and size, prevents a novel being 
inadvertently issued upon a student’s ticket. 

The new Patents Library at Birmingham was opened without 
tormality on Monday, May 3rd. During the last three years the 
work of this rapidly growing branch of the Reference Department 
has been carried on under very disadvantageous conditions in 
one of the upper sub-rooms at the Central Libraries. Up to 
three years ago the Patents Library occupied a room in the Council 
House, but this had to be vacated on the extension of the City. 
The new library is situated in the recent extension of the Council 
House on the Great Charles Street side. It is about three minutes’ 
walk from the main Reference Library. In its two previous 
homes the Patents Library was at the top of many flights of steps. 
Now it is slightly below street level. The new library is in a fine 
room about 61 feet long by 42 wide, and there is a broad stone 
gallery running round it at a height of about 12 feet from the 
ground. The room is beautifully fitted up, the book-cases being 
of the finest Austrian oak. The library contains about 11,000 
volumes, and grows at the rate of about 300 large volumes a year. 
It includes a complete set of English specifications from 1617 to 
date ; American specifications from 1893 to date; Australian 
specifications (complete to date) ; English and American abridg- 
ments, &c. It is proposed to place the Boulton, Watt, and 
Murdock Museum, recently presented to the City by Mr. George 
fangye, J.P., in the rooms recently occupied by the Patents 
Library in the Reference Library. The rooms will be specially 
adapted, and new show cases, &c., provided; the cost of the 
alteration and fittings will be about {500, towards which 
Mr. Tangye has given £250. 

Birmingham Free Libraries Committee after careful considera- 
tion decided to adopt the open-access system at the Northfield 
Library. ‘‘ The change . . . has led to an increased use 
of non-fiction works. There is no doubt that this increase would 
be general throughout the city if the public see and handle the 
books for themselves, especially in large collections such as the 
Central Lending Library, where the difficulty of selection from a 
brief-entry catalogue is necessarily considerable. The committee 
hope to extend this system as opportunity offers.” 

Owing to the changes on the staff it was found impossible 
to make satisfactory arrangements for the members of the staff 
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to take their annual holidays. It has, therefore, been decided, 
to close all the Branch Libraries and Newsrooms for the fortnight 
from July 26th to August 7th, so that all holidays may be taken 
at one time. The Reference Library and Central Lending Library 
will not be closed. 

THE Lord Mayor of Manchester opened the new Public Library 
at Bradford on 20th May. The new building, which has been 
designed by the City Architect, has cost, with equipment, £4,000. 

Manchester Free Libraries’ Committee formally opened the 
new Library at Didsbury on 15th May. Alderman Fletcher Moss, 
deputy-chairman of the Committee, performed the opening cere- 
mony. The building, which has been designed by the City 
Architect, is planned on the open-access system. The general 
design is fifteenth century Gothic, with tracery windows, and 
emblems of science, literature, music and the arts are distributed 
over the building. 

THE foundation stone of the new South-East Branch Library 
at Islington was laid on 13th May. Mr. Mervyn Macartney, 
F.R.I.B.A., is the architect. 

A NEw building to house the existing Library has been erected 
for the parish of Udny, Aberdeenshire. The late Mr. David Walker, 
of Coullie, left {500 for this purpose, and the same sum for the 
endowment of the Library. A similar sum was also given by Mr. 
Duncan, of Tillycorthrie, so that a sum of £1,000 is devoted to the 
endowment of the Library. 

At West Hartlepool, on 19th May, the Dean of Durham 
(Dr. Hensley Henson), performed the re-opening ceremony of the 
Public Library, which has recently undergone structural alterations 
and extension in order to adapt it to the requirements of the 
open-access system The Dean, remarking that Mr. Carnegie had 
said: ‘‘ The library is the cradle of Democracy,”’ expressed the 
view that Mr. Carnegie had put the cart before the horse. ‘‘ The 
library,” declared the Dean, ‘‘is not the cradle of Democracy, 
but Democracy is the mother of public libraries.’’ It was important 
he thought, to remember that that was the right order, and he 
added : ‘‘ If we want to realise the danger of forgetting the right 
order, and of putting libraries in front of the democracy, we have 
but to look across the sea to the great and powerful nation with 
which we are engaged in conflict in order to see that a plenitude of 
libraries may exist with a complete absence of the democratic 
sense. It is not books that teach men to be free ; it is life that 
teaches men the lesson of liberty. And it is a fatal danger to the 
individual, as well as to the community, to think that books can 
take the place of life.’ The Library is classified on the ‘‘ Subject 
Classification "’ scheme. 

At York, Mr. Furnish, the City Librarian, has been thanked 
in the local press for not closing the Library during stocktaking. 
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TO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY. 


The following list is a continuation of those given on pp. 77, 
120, 148, 178, 215, 245, 276, 304 and 342. We shall be glad to 
receive the names of other colleagues not included in the present 
or former lists. 


GRAY (H. M.), Peterborough Public Library (Army Ordnance 
Corps.). 


HAMER (H.), Bolton, Reference Library (Royal Engineers, 
Signal Service.). 


McLaren (F. W.), Walthamstow Public Library (7th Essex 
Regt.). 


PouLTER (H. W.), Walthamstow Public Library (A.S.C.). 


Ritey (A.), Bradford Public Library (West Riding Brigade, 
Royal Field Artillery). 


Winspur (F. D.), Birmingham, Aston Branch Library (Royal 
Army Medical Corps). 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


Mr. P. Evans LEw1y, the librarian of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
is to be congratulated upon the publication of a substantially 
important book on The Germans in Africa, through the House of 
Cassell, in whose little trade monthly, Book Talk, for May appears 
a small, but excellent photo of Mr. Lewin, and a brief sketch of his 
career, under the title of ‘‘ A Cosmopolitan Colonial.” From 
this we learn that Mr. Lewin, a Lincolnshire man by birth, received 
his library training at Woolwich, Port Elizabeth, South Africa, 
and at the South Australian Public Library before proceeding 
to his present important appointment in Northumberland Avenue. 
Recently he contributed a pamphlet to the excellent Oxford 
Pamphlets, on The Germans and Africa ; but some of our readers 
will remember him best for his fluent and witty contributions to 
the LriBRARY WORLD ten or more years ago, and for his excellent 
paper on ‘‘ The Empire and the Public Library ” read before the 
Library Assistants’ Association. We note this further manifesta- 
tion of his abilities with pleasure. 


Mr. W. BENSON THORNE has succeeded to the office of Honorary 
Secretary of the L.A.A., which has necessarily been vacated by 
Mr. Sayers. The office is an onerous one, as every part of the 
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extensive work of the Association is honorary—a fact which is 
probably true of no other professional society of a similar size. 
The choice of the Association is an admirable one. Mr. Thorne 
possesses high qualifications, great energy, and that equability 
which will enable him to maintain the balance amongst the various 
contending parties of which so enthusiastic an Association is 
composed. In the May Library Assistant he asks his members to 
support him in maintaining the work at a high level. We hope 
they will do so, and we should like to offer him congratulations 
on the esteem his election implies. 


Mr. RICHARD WRIGHT, Librarian, Royal Societies’ Club, has 
been appointed Librarian-in-charge, Reference Library, Croydon. 


The following have been appointed Junior Assistants in 
Bolton Public Libraries :—Aspinall, W., Clarkson J., Longworth S., 
Sparrow, W. A. 


Mr. J. L. Davison, Assistant-in-Charge of the Astley Bridge 
Branch of the Bolton Public Libraries, has been appointed Assistant 
in the Goldsmith’s Library, University of London. 


Mr. CHAMPLIN BURRAGE, until recently Librarian of 
Manchester College, Oxford, has been appointed Librarian of the 
John Carter Brown Library at Providence, Rhode Island. The 
finest collection of Americana in the United States is housed in 
this Library. The Library is an institution belonging to the Brown 
University, and Mr. Burrage, by virtue of his office, becomes at 
the same time a Member of the Faculty of that University. 


It was borne upon us with special force that the old order of 
librarians changes when we noticed the recent announcement of 
the death of Mr. F. W. R. Wricut, of Plymouth, one of the oldest 
and most respected members of the Library Association. So much 
has he seemed a permanent part of things that his passing came 
with an acute sense of shock. <A former vice-president of the L.A., 
one of its early fellows, a councillor of many years standing, he 
represented much that was best in the older school of public 
librarians. His interests were wide ; on Devoniana, poetry, book- 
plates and other matters he was an authority ; and he was a most 
acceptable lecturer. Only once do we remember him to have 
traversed the views of the profession when he boldly said that the 
L.A. certificates were not worth the paper they were written on ; 
but, for the sake of his life-long devotion to libraries, one may 
forgive the little idiosyncrasies to which all men are prone. He 
has gone to his grave with the respect and esteem of all. 
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NOTES. 


In The Nineteenth Century for May there is an interesting 
article, entitled, ‘‘ The Library of the University of Louvain,” 
by P. Delannoy, Professor and Librarian of the University of 
Louvain. 

MODERN AMERICAN LIBRARY Economy.—Librarians will be 
interested to know that they can now obtain in London the series 
of monographs published under the editorship of Mr. John Cotton 
Dana, the well-known librarian, which give a detailed account of 
every branch of work as practised in the Newark (N.J.) Free 
Public Library. The series consist of twelve sections, dealing 
with the lending department, booklists and other library publica- 
tions, branches and delivery stations, advertising, the school 
department, reference work, general periodicals, work with study 
clubs, technical department, the children’s department, art depart- 
ment, order department, catalogue department, the business men’s 
branch, and administration. 


Messrs. A. L. CorNs and ARCHIBALD SPARKE have in hand a 
Bibliography of Unfinished Books, which is to be published by 
subscription. As a field of literary study there can be few subjects 
to compare in fascination with the one chosen. A score of wonder- 
ful books—Edwin Drood, Dennis Duval, Celt and Saxon, Weir of 
Hermiston, and many another—which are the mystery and delight 
of students of literature, are brought to mind by the title. We do 
not know if ‘‘ unfinished books’ connotes also unfinished works 
such as Christabel, Hyperion, and similar titanic literary fragments. 
We hope it does, and also that Messrs. Corns and Sparke will 
receive enough practical encouragement to enable them to com- 
plete their venture. 


Messrs. Grafton & Company have in the press, and will publish 
in the early autumn, a new work by Mr. W. C. BERWICK SAYERS, 
entitled, Canons of Classification. It will consist of an introduc- 
tion to the study of this most difficult subject, and free revisions 
of the author’s well-known papers on the subject, expansive and 
decimal classification, and on the elements of notation. In addition 
it will contain a detailed study of the classification of the Library 
of Congress. The work will be issued at a moderate price to bring 
it within the reach of even the youngest student. 
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REVIEWS. 


GENERAL BOOKS. 


Books on the Great War, an Annotated Bibliography of Literature 
issued during the European Conflict. By F. W. T. LANGE and 
W. T. Berry (St. Bride Foundation Libraries). Preface by 
R. A. Peddie. Volume 2. Grafton & Co. 51 pp. Price 2s. 6d, net. 

Chis most useful bibliographical tool, which must have been compiled 
under many difficulties, especially when consideration is taken of the number 
of foreign titles noted, records the output of books on the Great War since 

Volume I. was published in January. The present volume supplements 

the first, and registers titles up to the end of March. The compilers state 

that “it is still difficult to procure the foreign literature, some of which, 
especially that of Germany, must be held over for a future volume.” Never- 
theless, the compilers have to be congratulated on the list of books recorded 
in French, German, Dutch, Spanish, &c. The entries are classified with 
full titles, publishers’ names and prices. Some of the headings are as follows : 
“ The War from the German Point of View”; ‘“‘ Neutral Nations and the 


War"; ‘“ Food Supply”; “ Animals and the War’’; ‘“ Sermons”’; 
“* Periodicals ;’’ ‘‘ Maps,’’ &c. There are full subject and author indexes 
LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 

From U.S.A. 


CLEVELAND PuBLic LIBRARY REPRINT. Fairy Stories to Tell and 
Suggestions for the Story Teller. Compiled by Nina C, 
BROTHERTON. Instructor in Storytelling. 16 pp. H. W. Wilson 
Company, White Plains. N.Y. 10 cents. 

The stories selected are those which have stood the test of several years’ 
experience. They are all general favourites with children, and very suitable 
for telling. ‘‘ The chief quality of the story and the general appeal are 
brought out in the notes.” Stories similar in theme are noted, also parallel 
stories. A very useful little list. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. A Lisi of Geographical Allases in the 
Library with Bibliographical Notes. Compiled under the 
direction of P. L. Phillips. Vol. 3. Titles 3266-4087. 8vo. 
pp. 138+ 1030. $1.25. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 1914. 

This huge volume of over a thousand pages describes 822 atlases addi- 
tional to those contained in the first two volumes of the work issued in 1909 
Whether or not the Collection in the Library of Congress is the largest in the 
world, containing as it does some 4,100 items, cannot be said with any cer- 
tainty, but without doubt the catalogue of the collection ranks as one 
of the most important items in the literature of cartography. It is not a 
mere list of titles. Every work is completely described, and the early works 
have full collations. The author and subject indexes are to the complete 
work, and replace those in Volume 2. 

St. Louis Pusiic Liprary. List of Stories and Programs for Story 
Hours. Compiled by the STAFF OF THE CHILDREN’S DEPART- 
MENT, St. Louis Pusiic Lrsrary, and edited by Errie L. 
PowER, Supervisor of Children’s Work. 110 p. H. W. Wilson 
Company, White Plains, N.Y. 20 cents. 
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Reprinted, with changes and additions, from the St. Louss Public Library 
Monthly Bulletin. The lists and programmes for story hours have been used 
with success in the children’s department. The stories are arranged first 
according to the age of the audience, and secondly by subject. The stories 
are listed chiefly from literary sources, and the compilation is excellently 
done. An extract on ‘‘ Goody Two-Shoes”’ will show the scope of the 
book :- 

Best Versions : 

Wetsu (/ditor): History of little Goody Two-Shoes 
SCUDDER: Children’s book. 
Other Versions 
BLAISDELL : Child life in tale and fable (adapted). 
CRANE : Goody Two-Shoes. 
Norton : Heart of Oak Books, Vol. 2 
WeELsuH : Stories children love, &c. 
There are full author and title indexes, with publisher's names and prices 


REPORTS. 


Borough of Beverley Public Library, Art Gallery and Museum, 
Eighth Report, 1914-15, shows the tickets in force number 2,010. 
As noted in another column, the Library has adopted open access. 
Mr. Huntley, the Librarian, states :—‘‘ The most important 
feature in the working of the Library has been the change made from 
the indicator system to open access methods. With the exception 
of fiction, open access is now an accomplished fact. No report of 
value can be made this year as to its effect on the reading public, 
owing to the circumstances previously explained, but there can 
be no doubt whatever that an improvement in the old method 
has been made. The change entailed much interesting work, and 
the new system is now working smoothly and well. On the com- 
pletion of the work a thorough stocktaking of the books was of 
necessity made, and it is with sincere pleasure that I am able to 
report that, with the exception of a small volume, the value of 
which is under one shilling, every book passed through my hands 
and is accounted for. After eight years’ working it is with no 
little satisfaction I place this fact on record."" The stock numbers 
7,624, and the issues were 58,919. 

Brooklyn Public Library, Seventeenth Annual Report, 1914, 
like Toronto, shows great activity in the work with children. The 
description of a new Children’s Library is as follows :—‘‘ Certain 
requirements stood out prominently in considering the floor 
plans, namely : that we must get inside the building, if possible, 
those long lines of children who had had to wait, out of doors, 
their turn at loan desk or registration desk ; that the loan and 
registration desks must be rather widely separated, to relieve 
congestion at one place; that circulating and reference work 
must be on the main floor, club rooms on the second floor ; that the 
main floor must be one great open room, except for low book-case 
partitions dividing working and reference sections from the 
principal book and reading room space. This great unencumbered 
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floor space would mean perfect supervision, the free passing of the 
children from one place to another without too great congestion in 
any one spot, and the elimination of difficulties incident to managing 
hundreds of children on stairways. A careful examination of the 
floor plans will show how we divide the crowd into two diverging 
lines at the entrance vestibule ; how the shape and placing of the 
loan and registration desks permit long lines of children to come 
in under cover ; how the exit, though in the same vestibule as the 
entrance, is by a different door, thus preventing the incoming and 
outgoing crowd from interfering with one another. Sound 
deadening floor coverings, all push buttons out of reach, rounded 
corners to projections that might bruise small limbs—every possible 
precaution has been taken in the furnishing to help relieve assistants 
of nervous wear and tear in managing the children.’’ The Trustees 
have decided to grant an extra month's vacation to employees 
who have been in the service ten years. ‘‘ There is no question 
of the wisdom of this policy, as every one who took the vacation 
came back in much better physical condition than before, and 
showed very plainly the good effects of the two months’ 
vacation.” 


Dundee Free Libraries, Report of the Free Library Committee 
for the year 1914, reports a total issue of 405,146, with a stock of 
154,992 volumes in the central and four branches. ‘‘ The limited 
form of the open access system, which was introduced tentatively 
at the Central Lending Library in 1908, has been so successful that 
it has been adopted in all the branch libraries, and greatly extended 
in the central. At first a few trays with books in various classes 
were displayed on the counters, but these were so highly appreciated 
that the system was increased, and now several bookcases as well 
as trays are devoted to showing books in all the different classes 
contained in the Library. Every morning there are about 7,000 
volumes shown in this way at the Central and Branch Libraries, 
and many readers prefer to take the books they require and have 
them entered at the desk in the usual way. This saves them the 
trouble of searching through the printed catalogues for a book, then 
examining the indicators to find if the book is available. Besides, 
in many cases readers find books on the open shelves of the existence 
of which they were not aware. The success of this system is 
proved by the fact that about one-half of the novels taken out in 
the Central Lending Library are selected in this way. Occasionally 
books are lost, but the number is quite trifling in view of the large 
circulation thus made easy.’’ The system of card-charging, 
introduced in 1913, has been found so successful that it was decided 
to adopt it in all the Libraries. 


County Borough of Gateshead, Public Library Twenty-ninth 
Annual Report, 1914-15, reports the actual number of borrowers 
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as using the Library to be 7,256, with an issue of 135,002, of which 
46,305 were in the Juvenile Department. 

City of Hereford, Forty-Third Annual Report of the Committee 
of the Public Library, Museum and Art Gallery, 1914-1915, reports 
a stock of 19,539 volumes, with an issue of 64,993. The number of 
borrowers on the register is 2,764. 

Kettering Urban District Council, Public Library, Museum 
and Art Gallery, Nineteenth Annual Report, 1914-15, shows a 
stock of 11,787 volumes, with a total of 4,823 borrowers. During 
the time the Scottish Horse were in Kettering The Scotsman and 
The Glasgow Herald were added to the newsroom. A writing 
table, furnished with writing materials, was provided for the 
men, and every use was made of the innovation. 


New Bedford, Mass., Sixty-Third Annual Report of the 
Trustees of the Public Library for the year 1914 shows a total stock 
of 150,000 bound books, ‘‘ with many thousands of pamphlets, 
unbound, but thoroughly accessible.” 

City of Norwich Annual Report of the Public Library 
Committee for the year ended 31st March, 1915, shows a stock of 
17,259 volumes, with a total of 7,745 tickets actually in use. The 
highest issue on a single day was 775, and the total number of 
volumes issued exceeds the previous year’s total by 8,997. ‘‘ The 
Committee, believing that a typewritten copy of Benjamin 
Mackerell’s manuscript ‘ History of Norwich’ containing his original 
researches, would form a valuable addition to the Local Collection, 
asked Mr. J. H. Gurney, F.L.S., F.Z.S., of Keswick Hall, the owner of 
the two volumes, if he would permit such a copy to be made. Mr. 
Gurney magnanimously acceded to the Committee’s request, and 
in May the Council tendered to him its thanks.’’ The work of 
making the typewritten copy, amounting to 900 pages, was done 
by Mr. F. T. Bussey, one of the assistants. 

County Borough of Rochdale, Public Libraries, Art Gallery 
and Museums Committee, Forty-fourth Annual Report, 1914-15, 
shows a stock of 64,970 volumes, with a total recorded circulation 
from all departments of 204,544, an increase of 12,215 over the 
previous year. The total number of tickets in use is 12,145. The 
Report contains a portrait of the late Mr. George Hanson, Chief 
Librarian. 


Toronto Public Library, Thirty-First Annual Report for the 
year 1914 shows great activity in the work with children. Mr. 
Locke, the Librarian, states: ‘‘ We now have three large centres, 
College, Dovercourt, and Riverdale, where over 96,000 volumes of 
children’s books were circulated this year. In all our other 
branches there are special arrangements for the children, and each 
month sees a growth in interest, the total circulation being 187,000. 
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The Historical Story Hour, when our Children’s Librarians tell 
to groups of thirty children, once or twice a week, stories of the 
early explorers of our country, and of the men who helped its 
development—these hours are eagerly looked for, and as a result 
we expect to develop Canadian nationality by giving a background 
of Canadian history to these thousands of children, who when 
they grow up will be intelligent citizens and _ well-informed 
Canadians.” 

County Borough of Wigan, Thirty-Seventh Annual Report of 
the Chief Librarian, 1914, states a decrease in the issues, which is 
attributed partially to the disturbing conditions owing to the war, 
and the public’s insatiable appetite for ‘‘ Newspaper Specials.” 
The total number of volumes consulted in the Reference Library 
was 33,960, and in the Central Lending 55,940. 


BULLETINS. 


Croydon Readers’ Index, May-June, besides its usual features, 
contains a list of Recent War Books ; Norwich Readers’ Guide for 
May continues the Catalogue of Works in the Religion Section of 
the Lending Library ; Sunderland Library Circular has the following 
interesting note : ‘‘ Following the German naval bombardment of 
the Hartlepools, on the 16th December, 1914—which resulted in the 
loss of 120 lives and damage to over 1,800 buildings—a collection 
has been made for the West Hartlepool Public Library of all 
available photographs, together with a selection of Press material 
for the formation of an album recording the bombardment. The 
collection is of important historical value, and the major portion 
of it has been generously contributed by the illustrated press and 
its agencies. Prior to being placed in an album, the photographs 
were exhibited in West Hartlepool, and later for ten days in 
Sunderland, where 7,489 visitors inspected them during that 
time.” 

Wigan Public Libraries Quarterly Record contains the usual 
features ; Port Elizabeth Public Library Bulletin for April has a 
portrait and biographical sketch of Captain Francis Evatt (1770- 
1850), Commandant at Port Elizabeth. 

We have also received copies of the Bulletin of the Brooklyn 
Public Library; Chicago Public Library Book Bulletin for May 
contains an article on the Library Service from which we gather 
that the number of persons employed is 358. ‘‘Of these 286 
are engaged in library and clerical service, and the remaining 
72 comprise the engineers, caretakers, window washers, marble 
cleaners, automobile drivers, elevator operators and coat-room 
attendants.” Every position is under the civil service law; 
Bulletin of the Grand Rapids Public Library; Bulletin of the 
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Haverhill, Mass., Public Library; The Newarker; New Bedford 
(Mass.) Public Library Bulletin; New York Public Library 
Branch Library News ; St. Louis Public Library Monthly Bulletin ; 
Monthly Bulletin of the Public Library of the District of Columbia ; 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin, which continues its apprentice course ; 
and the Bulletin of the Philippine Library. 


FICTION. 


(CHAMBERS, ROBERT W. Who Goes There! Cr. 8vo. pp. 340 illus. 
1915. Appleton’s. 

This is a war story about an American, Kervyn Guild, who is present 
when the Germans shoot some Belgians. Guild has served in the Belgian 
Army, and is ‘‘an American with all the Belgian aristocracy’s sense of 
responsibility to race and tradition.’’ He is only saved from execution 
because he does the German general the favour of going in search of his 
daughter, known by the name of Karen Girard, who has been left behind in 
London. An extraordinary bargain is struck between Guild and the general 
who agrees, in return for Guild’s service, to release the Belgian officials 
instead of shooting them. The young American starts on his mission and 
achieves it, bringing peace for the two chief actors in the story in spite of the 
fact that the scene is laid amidst raging war. 

In his preface the author says ‘‘ America is not an enemy to Germany, 
only is it inexorably opposed to any Government which breaks faith ; and 
which enthrones above all other gods the god of violence . . . also 
we know that the cause of Imperial Germany is wrong ; her civilization is 
founded on propositions impossible for any American to accept; her aims 
and ambitions and ideals antagonistic to the progress of communal and 
individual liberty as we understand the terms. And that settles the matter 
for us.” 


FARNOL, JEFFREY. The Broad Highway: A Romance of Kent. 
New and cheaper edition. p. 374 illus. Sampson Low & Co., 
Ltd. 1915. 2s. net. 

The public will welcome a reprint at a popular price of this well-known and 
much-appreciated novel which was published some years ago, and is still 
in great demand at all libraries 


GARVICE, CHARLES. In Exchange for Love. Cr. 8vo. pp. 320 
1915. Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 

Mr. Jesse B. Chalfont adopts a penniless barrister, Jack Chalfonte 
and promises to make him his heir. He signs two wills, however, and the 
money goes in another quarter. Nora Norton gives up her inheritance, the 
beautiful estate of Chertson, without a word of complaint, and she is about to 
give up the man she loves, too, because she believes that he has fallen under 
the spell of an actress, Maud Dolman. Fortunately Chalfonte is able at 
last to assure her that this is not the case ; the property comes back to the 
rightful owner, and all ends well. Just the sort of tale which makes Mr. 
Garvice remarkably popular ! 


All Books mentioned as received in the ‘‘ Library World” 
will be on view at our new premises, Coptic House, 8, Coptic Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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